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Art.  I.  An  Elenm\tary  Treatise  on 'the  Geometrical  and  Algebraical 
lnvf4tigaiion  of  Maxima  and  Minima^  being  the  Substance  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures  delivereil  conformably  to  the  Will  of*  Lady 
Sadler :  To  which  is  added  a  Selection  oi  Propositions  dcducible 
from  Euclid’s  Elements.  By  D.  Crcswcll,  *  A.  M.  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  SS9.  Price  lOy.  Deigh- 
ton,  Cambridge.  Longman  and  Co.  1813. 

J^|R.  Creswell  is  a  writer  of  .whom  wc  have  already  bad  -  oc¬ 
casion  to  s[>eak  so  favourably,  that  we  are  happy  to  meet 
him  once  more  on  matbematir^al  ground.  Our.  approbation  of 
his  present  performance,  however,  is  by  no  means  unr’ualified^ 
It  would  have  pleased  us  better  if  at  h'ast  one-third  hud  bei*fi 
omitttMl :  and  we  think  that  much  more  satisfactory  reasons 
ou«;ht  to  have  betm  assigned  for  nublishing  it  at  all,  than  any 
that  Mr.  C reswell  has  formally  aculueed.  ‘  It  is,’  he  informs  us 
‘  a  port  of  the  plan  of  his  work,  to  invite  a  comparison  between 
(ieometry  and  Algebra,’  esjiecially  by  tracing  their  respective 
tendency  to  produce  ‘  those  collateral  efl’ects  which  have  been 
asrriWd  to  the  mathematics  considere<l  as  a  discipline  of  the 
nund.’  .  lie  ^ves  the  preference  very- decidedly  to  the  .geo¬ 
metrical  metliod,  and  among  his  reasons  for  this  preference  arc 
the  following: 

1.  ‘  There  exist*,  in  the  first  place,  this  manifest  di.stinction  be¬ 
tween  a  synthetic  and  an  analytic  process,  that,  in  order  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  former,  the  ijohole  chain  of  reasoning  mmt  be  kept  in  viexv^  as 
It  w  continued  from  the  beginning  of  the  proposition  to  the  end : 
^hiUt.^  in  pursuing  the  latter  method,  the  attention  is  fixed  only.upmi 
single  step,  as  each  of  them  successively  offers  itself ;  ami  the 
io^lution  is  to  he  admitted  independently  of  ciU  but  the.  last  qfthwi,* 
kAmerrr  it  is  to  be  arrived  at.*  .  . 


2.  *Efen  when  the  same  method  is  used  in, both,  geometry  affiird 
*  ^tter  exercise  for  the  mental  powers  than  algebra.  *  Puic  gea- 
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mctn',  is  fl.'uYi^s  precise  and  logical ;  it  carries  on  its  dcmonstntioQ 
by  the  exact  comparison  of  ideas,  adhering  to  tlie  constant  use  of 
lemis,  the  meanings  of  which  are  always  verified  by  a  reference  u 
precise  definitions,  its  reasonings  proceed  by  means  of  sylloginn^ 
in  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  minor  proposition  is  supprentd 
But  even  in  the  demonstration  of  those  theorems  in  algebra,  in  whick 
little  dejuMids  upon  the  employment  of  its  peculiar  symbols,  them, 
soiling  f.f  seldom  dose  and  exact.* 

S.  *  The  absurdities  w  hich  have  been  published  with  a  view  of 
plaining  the  rule  for  algebraic  multiplication ;  the  common  method 
of  shewing  that  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction  in  ki 
lowest  terms  are  measures  of  the  numerator  and  denominator  respect* 
ively  of  every  other  enual  fraction,  Sec.; — the  defects  in  the  demon* 
fctration  of  the  binomial  theorem;  and  many  more  examples  might 
be  adduced  in  support  of  the  assertion  made  above.  Nay,  it  is 
kuoivn  that  some  proposUinus  o/' the  greatest  importance  in  Algebra  hmt 
never  yet  received  a  sati*  fact  or  tf  proof:  and  although  mere  metaphviicil 
objections  ought  not  to  stop  the  progress  of  any  science,  it  is  tine 
that  these  faults  were  renu  ilied.* 

4.  ‘  When  a  <|uebtion  is  proposed  in  order  to  be  answered  algebni* 
rally,  the  (greatest  exn  tion  of  intellect  which  is  called  fury  is  usually  tde 
were  translation  of  the  conditions  into  a  language,  the  peculiarity  of 
which  is,  that  it  is  so  eonelse  as  to  exhibit  several  propositions  int 
small  comp;uss  ;  this  having  once  been  effected,  and  it  is  seldom  dif¬ 
ficult  to  perform,  the  attention  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  tliinp 
signified  and  confined  to  the  signs.’ 

.5.  ‘  Algibra  is  doubtless  the  more  powerful  and  convenient  instro* 
nieiit  for  use.  “  Idem  oninino  niihi  (says  ICulcr)  cum  Newtoni  Priu* 
cipia  et  Ilermanni  Phorononiia  perlustarc  cocpisseni,  usu  venit,  tit 
quamvis  plurium  problemaium  solutioncs  satis  percepisse  niihi  videm, 
tuiiien  pariiin  taut  uni  discrepantia  problemnta  resol  vere  non  potucim” 
Hut  the  same  causes  w  hich  give  analytics  their  superiority  in  ihtf 
respect,  prevent  them  from  being  so  .valuable  considered  as  a  mentii 
discipline,  'flie  great  praise,  it  may  be  further  remarked,  which  lui 
lieen  bestowed  upon  matheniatics  as  conducnig  to  strengthen  the 
Tniiid,  has  proceeded  from  men,  who  lived  when  geometry  constitutid 
the  principal  part  of  them ;  and  those  who  have  lately  denied  then 
this  merit,  seem  to  have  been  biassed  in  their  esfiimate  by  a  pir* 
ti;dity  for  extended  analytics.* 

(>.  *  If  the  view  which  has  here  been  taken  of  this  subject  be  ju<, 
it  should  seem  to  be  no  disservice  to  our  established  system  of  educi’ 
tion  to  ad'ord  scope  for  the  eUorts  of  our  junior  students,  in  an 
extension  of  what  they  learn  from  Euclid.  It  is  impossible  for  then 
to  enter  upon  a  more  fertile  field  than  that  of  geometry,  which  redly 
seems  to  admit  of  the  exercise  of  as  much  genius  and  invention^ 
poetry  itself:  andafler  having  thus  strengthened  their  faculties,  they 
w  ill  proceed  with  better  success,  to  die  remaining  part  oftlieiracS' 
deinical  course.* 

Now,  in  our  judgeinenf,  the  view  of  the  matter  taken  by  Mt- 
Creswell  in  these  passages,  is  extremely  partial  and  defecli^*- 
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with*  Mr.  Locke,  that  tliert*  is  no  stmly  lioitor  snito<l 
to  exercise  and  streiiij^then  the  reasonint'  powcTs  tlian  that  of 
iIm*  mallieniatieal  seieiues  ;  hut  our  reasons  for  this  iirefereiice 
nuuMbv  no  means  lead  us  to  exclude  the  ali^ehraie  mode  of  iu- 
^estiijation.  \Ve  assit>^ii  this  exalted  rank  to  matluMuatic's,  first, 
because'  there  is  no  other  hraiieh  of  scieiuv  which  ath)rds  such 
fk'Ojx*  to  loiu^  and,  at  the  same  time,  accurate  trainsof  reasoning; 
!<t'oiullv,  lurause  it  i^ives  full,  and  at  the  same  times  ^^fc  iday, 
to  the  two  princi}ml  mental  powers  em)doy(‘d  in  the  discovery 
of  truth  ainl  tin*  detection  of  error,  namely,  the  powt'rs  of  »/i- 
rentioH  and  of  />erceiri/i(/  ndations;  and  thirdly,  Imh  aiise  in 
mathrmaties  cvh'  an' less  iuHuenced  in  our  reasoniiii;^  hy  autho¬ 
rity  or  hy  pn'judice  of  such  kind  as  would  j^^ive  a  false  bias  to 
thejiuiicement,  than  in  any  other  reunion  of  human  irujuiry.  Hut 
none  of  these  ri'asous  rc'strict  the  advaiitaijfc's  of  mathematics  to 
feoinetry.  There  is  another  reason  assit^ned  hy  Lord  Kami's; 
«h*K  his  this.  *•  In  mathematics  the  reason  in  {rrocess  is  shorte- 

*  neil  hythe  invention  itf  signs  whic'h,  hy  a  sint^le  dash  of  the 
‘  |>eu,  express  clearly  what  wotdd  reipiire  many  words.  Hy 

*  that  means  a  very  lonc^  chain  of  reasoning  is  expressed  hy  a 
‘  fewsymhols;  a  method  that  conti  ihntes  greuttg  to  reoftiness 
‘  of  anngrehensnjn.  If  in  such  reasouini^  icttrds  were  neecs- 
‘  saiy,  the  mind,  embarrassed  with  their  tnnlti/dicitif^  wotdd 
‘  have  ij^reat  ditlicidty  to  follow  any  lom;  chain  of  reasonint^.  A 
‘  line  drawn  upon  pajH'r  represents  an  ideal  line,  and  a  few 

*  Mm|de  eharactei*s  represent  the  abstract  ideas  of  nuinher.’  Hut 
neither  does  this  confine  the  advauiat^es  to  li^eometry.  It  rather 
teniisto  show,  contrary  to  the  obvious  ojuuion  of  Mr.  (Veswell, 
but  corri'spoiidiuie^  we  believe,  with  the  experience  of  most  ma¬ 
thematical  teachers,  that  even  geometrical  demonstrations  arc 
much  Mter  com]»rehended  hy  students  when  they  are  hrouc^ht 
into  short  compass  hy  the  use  of  symbols,  as  in  Harrow’s 
HcuTuk  than  when  they  are  drawn  out  in  words  at  lent^th,  as  in 
the  edition  of  Dr.  Simson.  Lc't  us  now,  however,  attend  to 

of  tlie  observations  of  Mr.  Crc'swell:  we  dare  not  descant 
upon  them  all. 

In  the  first  of  the  paratjjraphs  above  cited,  the  lan^ua^e  which 

y  have  first  {minted  in  Italics  sei'ms  to  imj)ly  that,  in  his  es- 

tunatioii,  the  enerj^ies  of  the  mind  are  In'st  exerti'il  when  the 

tneniory  is  most  0|){m'ssed ;  hut  leavinu^  tliis,  we  object  to  the 

*^eseiitation  of  the  alg^ebraic  process,  which  says  that,  ‘  the 

romiusioii  is  to  be  admitted  independentlg  of  every  sti'j)  but 

thi'Ust.’  I'here  is  often,  in  the  geometric  and  ali^ebraic  methods 

pi  “htaiifing  results,  so  close  an  analogy,  that  it  is  astonishing 

“hould  have  esc'aped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Cri'^swell  in  the  way  it 
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to  have  done.  bup|K>se  the  equation — — ■  ■■■  =  ~  were 
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111  on\er  to  doternnne  the  uiikiio\>ii  quantity  j*.  Wb* 
uoiilil  Ih'  tlu‘  pro<*oss  ?  First,  lM»causo  tlio  n;enibtM*s  on  each  ^ 
tho  svn)l>ol  of  oijuality  aro  equal,  and  lieeuiisc  by  a  funtUineiital 
axiom',  wIkmi  equal  c|uaiitities  are  nuilti|)lle(l  by  the  same  qumtiti 
the  results  artji'qual,  it  follows  that  when  !)oth  sides  of  tlieeqai- 
lion  are  iiud(i{died  l>y  Id,  e(|uality  will  still  subsist  Ix^twocn  tkr 
results,  that  is,  />  u* -f- o/>  = ‘2 1/^.  A^ain,  because,  by  aiiotkei 
axiom,  when  equal  «|Uttntities  are  divided  by  the  same  quuntiti, 
the  results  will  be  e([ual,  it  will  follow  that  if  the  last  step  lie 
ilivided  by  the  (quantity  />,  the  result,  that  is,  x  +  a  =24,  nil 
still  be  a  |>ro|>er  etpiatioii.  Hut,  in  this  last,  since  the  fint 
lueiubi  r  evidently  exceeds  the  (quantity  .r  by  the  ({uantity  a,  the 
second  necessarily  does  the  same;  and  lienee,  by  another axion, 
if  the  quantity  (t  be  taken  away  from  both  members,  thcresulb 
will  uijain  be  equal,  that  is,  .r  =  '24 — a.  Now,  every  one  lii 
perceive,  that,  in  this  example,  the  value  of  x  is  obtained  by  tkr 
j;**nulne  and  received  rules  of  the  al^;cbraic  method.  liOt  ov 
author  compare  it  with  the  demonstration  of  a  proposition ii 
Simson’s  FiUclid,  say  the  20th  in  the  first  book,  and  stH*  ifthm 
be  any  other  dith‘rence  in  the  train  of  reasoninu^,  than  wlul  b 
occasioned  by  the  contemplation  of  a  c^eometrical,  and  of  auollw 
quantity;  and  let  him  farther  ask  himself,  if,  in  this  solutioocf 
an  equation,  he  cun  afiirm  that  the  conclusion  is  independenti 
every  >tep  but  the  pri'cedinu^,  in  any  sense  but  that  in  which  W 
inie;ht  say  that  the  demonstration  of  the  48th  pnqiosition  ol 
FudidV  first  book,  is  iiide|HMident  of  all  but  the  47th  and  tlie  dtk; 
that  is,  in  any  but  a  very  incorrect  sense. 

In  the  second  passaj^e  we  have  (piotcMl,  our  author  afiimwtlm 
‘  pure  ijeometry  is  o/qvii/.v  precise  and  lot^ical.’  This,  tobea 
all  applicable  to  the  discussion  iq>on  which  he  has  entered,  mu* 
mean,  that  w  hen  i^eometers  arrive  at  true  results  it  must  odwa^ 
he  by  a  precise  and  lo^i(‘al  process.  Vet,  this  is  far  from  th 
case.  Let  Mr.  ('reswell  examine  Cavalerius’s  demonstnti* 
of  the  projiosition,  ‘every  sphere  is  two-thirds  of  its  circni* 
scribiiiir  <•>  Under,’  and  he  will  find  that  ^houi^h  it  be  in  a  certiii 
sense  eleijant  and  even  beautiful,  it  i^  far  from  precise  and  It* 
^ieal.  la'l  him  examine  the  treatises  on  t;eometry  by  Malw 
ami  l^'slie,  ami  he  will  find  that  //ifnii/  of  their  proposition* m 
demonstrated  in  tiie  most  loose  and  illos^u*al  way  imafi^inibk 
l#«‘t  him  look  also  at  the  solid  ii^'omctry  of  lionnycastle,  indh 
will  find  S4weral  propositions  demonstrated  (as  the  author  doubt* 
less  siqiposed)  eitlu'r  by  takint^  for  d^ranted  a  particular  ci*e  d 
the  tliini;  to  be  proved,  or  by  a  palpable  contradiction. 
him  turn  even  to  IL  Jsimson,  tiu'  most  ‘  privise  and  loj^icil  • 
modiM  ii  i^eometcrs,  and  he  will  fiml  that  in  the  attempt  to  tt 
lablish  the  12th  axiom,  ho  has  committed  several  |Miraloip^ 
and  i‘v]H*cially  in  the  fifth  proposition  of  that  deiiioustratiot^ 
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i«sum<Hl  llie  truth  of  a  particular  case  of  the  "cucrnl  thcorcTn 
Ilf  Has  aiinini?  tt>  conlirm.  Such  examples,  uiul  we  couhl  add 
fnmtif  to  their  number,  sliow  that  ‘  pure  geometry’  is  not  ‘  u/- 
any  u'ore  than  uly^ebra,  ‘  pn^'ise  and  logical.' 

In  the  third  of  our  ipiotations,  ]Mr,  Creswell  is  pleased  to 
•.peak  of  ‘  tlie  absurdities  which  have  been  pnblisluMl  with  a 
ofw  of  explaining  the  rule  for  alj^ebraic  nudtiplicatif>n but 
Ilf  surely  cannot  mean  to  say  that  nothin"  but  ‘  absorditii's* 
luve  lH*eii  ativanced  on  that  point ;  for  unanswerable  ])roofs  of 
the  truth  of  the  ojH'ration  as  it  n*s|M‘c*ts  the  change  of  ^i^}•ns, 
jiu'u  by  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Sheo|>slianks  wlmn  they  wen*  ttitors 
inhi^  own  colle*^,  must  liave  Immui  well  known  to  this  "Uitle- 
min.  But,  supposing  we  were  to  admit  all  that  he  retpiires, 
and  allow  that  nothint'  but  what  was  absurd  or  unsatisfactory 
lud  yet  bi'cn  ollered  in  reference  to  common  measures,  the 
hinoinial  theorem,  ami  some  other  ]>oints  brout^ht  under  no¬ 
tice  in  treatises  of  alt^ebra  ;  still  this  dm*s  not  provt»  that 
tli^ebra  is  useless  or  unfavourable  as  a  species  of  inenfal  dis¬ 
cipline.  lias  our  author  ne^er  heard  of  the  dreams  and 
ahimsit's  which  have  be<Mi  advanced  by  (jeonaders  uiuh*r  pre¬ 
tence  of  s(|uarin(^  the  circle,  trisectint^  an  ant^le,  or  doublin" 
theculH*?  is  he  aware  that  even  ICuclid  himself,  d«*monst  rates 
the  4tli  proposition  of  his  first  book,  by  iina^;iniiu^  the  motion 
of  somethiin^  which  cannot  he  a  trianjfle,  and  yet  must  be 
thought  one ;  that  is,  by  a  process  which  is  a  fiction  of  an 
imfWHHihilitff  Y  And  is  he  not  farther  aware,  that  ainoiic^  the  nii- 
roerous  ‘  pn'cisc  and  lo"icar  ji^eonieters  who  have  edited  Eu¬ 
clid,  not  one  has  noticed  this  unsatisfactory  demonstration  of 
I  pro|>osition  which  lies  nearly  at  the  foundation  of  the  Ele¬ 
ments?  How  then  does  it  hapjHMi  that  he  did  not  push  his  rea¬ 
soning  farther,  and  instead  of  ein)doyin"  it  to  de]ireciate  al- 
jtebraic  iiivis^tis^tion  unduly,  employ  it  (as  he  iniij^ht  have 
done  with  etpial  propriety)  to  depreciate  inatheinatlcal  studies 
tltoi^tlier  ? 

In  the  fourth  parae^raph,’  we  are  told  that  the  "reatest  exertion 
nf  intellcHt  is  in  translatint'  the  conditions  of  the  ipiestion  into 
difebraic  laii^uai^e,  and  the  n'st  is  merely  mecdianical.  'To 
t^tify  our  author's  notions  in  this  resjux-t,  we  reipiest  him  to 
ittend  to  the  celebrated  problem  proposcxl  by  Colonel  'ritus  to 
Br.  Wallis,  in  which  there  are  i^i  veil  three  sums;  that  of  the 
^jutrrof  one  quantity  adihxl  to  the  product  of  two  others ;  that 
the  sijiiare  of  the  second,  addexi  to  the  prmluct  of  the  first 
^  thini ;  and  that  of  the  stpiare  of  the  third  aihled  to  the 
pt^luct  of  the  first  and  second ;  to  find  the  three  number  se- 
P^t<*ly.  Ij<‘t  him  first  translate  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
njto  ali^braic  language,  and  then  -find  the  numbers.  And  if 
wict  this  he  abk  liiinself,  first,  Avhether  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
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hloin  cU)o>  not  lUM^niro  u  much  ‘  ^roater  oxiM  tion  of  inteUen* 
than  tin*  con\orsion  uf  .it  into  tlie  luni::ua<2;o  of  alu^oliri; 
nr\t  nliotiirr  the  ilistMivory  of  the  iminliors  iloes  not  n 
line  a  |>lay  tt>  the  invt‘ntive  fatuities,  eall  into  exerche^ 
many  e\|)etiit*nts,  and  rtMjiiire  as  close  anti  titvp  tlhuluB^ 
as  tlie  invi'stii^ation  of  any  of  Dr.  Stewart’s  s^eneral  tlifuitna; 
wt‘  lia\('  notioiilit  tliat  to  i)otli  tjiiestions  his  ans\^tT  will  beaftr.  I 
inulive.  Dow  then,  t  an  a  lovt'r  of  ijeoinetry,  when  rt'ocmmeod. 
ini;  his  favourilt*  stinly,  reason  so  Itmsely,  anti  rest  his  case  upoi 
such  tlispntahle  jwisitions  ? 

(uMMnt'try  has  its  ativantai^es,  anti  strikini;  onc*s  too;  ket 
they  are  not  such  as  make  mere  t;eoineters  the  best  reasonf^ 
Dr.  Siinson  anti  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  conlinetl  their  atteotki  I 
almost  exelusivtdy  to  matters  of  pure  y^eoinetry.  Matlmrii 
anti  the  late  Droft*ssor  llohison,  were  also  excellent  ^eoID^ 
trieluns  ;  hut,  in  tluMr  investii^ation  of  mathematical  truths,  tbn 
ilitl  not  think  that  t;t‘omctry  was  the  only  instrument  arhiti 
ou;;ht  to  he  employtul.  Anti  yet  we  art*  pt*rsuatletl  that  u 
pt*r.son  wht>  is  actpiaintetl  with  the  various  writim;s  of  tbne 
four  einint*nt  men,  will  maintain  that  Simsoii  is  a  bt*Uff 
writer  or  a  closer  rt‘asoner  than  Maclaurin,  or  Stewart  thu  j 
Uohi.son. 

Tilt*  truth  is,  we  havt*  no  doubt,  that  a  man  w  ho  confines  hi 
attention  alttn;t‘tht*r  to  i;eomctry,  will  ht*come  very  accurate  ■ 
his  notions^  ds  far  as  they  ij^ti,  hut  very  contracted  in  his  nViti; 
just,  as  one  wlit)  accustomt'd  himself  to  poriin;  upon  an  objert 
at  tht*  distance  t)f  four  inches  from  his  nt»st*  would  become  shod- 
sit;hteti.  Ih*sith‘s,  (hat  by  the  inevitable  ctnistilution  of  our 
nuturt*,  it  is  absolutt*ly  necessary  that  a  stutlent  should  imlul^ 
to  a  certain  t*xlt*nt  in  variety  of  views,  diversity  of  pursuitt, 
and  diiVt*rent  intules  of  entjuiry,  tt)  prevent  his  becoinini;  al)i^ 
or  a  |»edunt.  Let  it  also  be  borne  in  minti  that  the  term 
human  lile  is  short,  and  the  time  of  a  collei^ialt*  or  acatlcinwl 
(  ourse  still  shortt*r ;  anti  it  will  appt*ar  vt*ry  unwise  to  coofiaf 
tln*  #/c/im</  stiub'iit  too  loni;  to  mere  i;eomt‘try.  Suj)|)ose  ha 
to  spt'nd  his  wi‘i*ks,  and  months,  and  yt*ars,  (and  year*  rtonU 
be  rt*<|uirtMl  accordini;  to  this  sup|Hisition),  in  readini;  KucW. 
and  \rchimt‘des,  and  .Vpolloniiis,  and  Pajipus,  ]lu(;o  D'Oiof- 
ritpn*,  anti  Lawson,  anti  Stewart;  and,  if  it  be  not  in  tended  !• 
make  him  a  t'onsummutt*  tjt'ometrician,  by  the.  sacrifice  of  otbd 
branclu's  ol  human  k  owhslt^t*,  but  to  make  him  a  sound  n*! 
able  reasoner,  where  will  be  the  benefit.^  We  reply  in  tk 
words  ol  Mr.  I^tH'ke:  It  is  but  like  a  ‘  monkey  shifting  ^ 
‘  o\>ierfrt»!n  one  hand  to  the  other  ;  and,  had  he  but 
‘  mii;iit  no  doubt  have  said,  oyster  in  ricfht  hand  is 
‘  anti  oyster  in  lelt  hand  is  predicate:  and  so  miifbt 
*  math*  a  self-evident  proposition  of  oyster,  i.  e.  oyfl^  • 
‘  nyfiter  :  and  yet  with  all  this,  not  have  been  one  whit  tkf 
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i  ni^ror  mon'  knowinu^ :  and  tliat  way  of  handlin<;  the  matter, 

*  would  imicii  at  one  have  satisfied  the  monkey’s  huiii^er,  or  a 

*  , nan’s  umlersfandinii: ;  and  tliey  two  wouhl  have  improved  in 
‘  knowledc:c  and  in  hnlk  toilet  her.’' 

It  will  he’ seen,  from  the  prcH'edinv^  observations,  that  we 
trv  no  friends  to  the  mannfaetnre  of  intellvi'tual  Takirs,  who 
|»v  liokliui;  the  limbs  of  their  imderstandini'  (if  we  may  so  ex¬ 
press  ours(*lves)  loiitj  in  one  diiHrtu)!!,  l)e<*ome  unable  to  move 
them  into  another.  Vet  w<*  are  far  from  depreeiatin*^  inathema- 
tk*«l  -Indies.  'Llie  “  m  eurate  seienees,”  by  their  temlency  to 
wpnoe  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  a  cotintry,  to  direct  the 
|K)ner  of  the  various  asj^ents,  animated  and  iiianimate,  employed 
in  maeliinery  most  advantat^eously,  and  by  enahlini;^  philoso- 
)4iM‘al  iinpiirers  to  attain  the  suhliinest  h<Me;hts  in  their  pursuits, 
io|M*netrate  the.  mists  which  hami^  about  tln^  to[i  of  the  moun- 
uin  of  physical  knowledge,  and  to  “look  through  nature  up 
to  Nature’s  (iod,”  are  of  inestimable  value.  Nor  are  they  of 
small  moment  eonsiflered  in  referenci'  to  mental  discijdine. 
ilmy  furnish  innumerable  tro|)hies  of  the  victories  gained  by 
limuan  intelhrt  in  the  pursuit  of  truth;  and  present  a  more  co- 
P‘m)us  re|H)sitory  of  im]>ortant  facts  and  indisputable  propt)sitions 
ti  au  can  be  supplh'd  by  all  other  n^gions  oi'  nnaHHint oil  human 
im|uiry  taken  together.  We  ugn‘e  with  the  author  who  re¬ 
marked,  in  the  b(*ginning  of  the  last  century,  that  ‘  in  the 

*  Mureh  of  truth,  an  imitation  of  the  method  of  ifeotnetern  will 
‘carry  a  man  farther  than  all  the  dialectical  rules.  Their  ana- 
‘  lifttlii  is  the  |)roper  model  we  ought  to  form  ourselves  upon, 
‘and  imitate  in  the  regular  disposition,  and  gradual  progr4'ss 
‘of  our  inquiries.’  Ihit  while  we  admit  this  fully,  we  must 
ako  observe,  that  in  the  jmactice  of  generalizing  results,  and 
forming  unix'rsal  pro))ositioiis,  a  student  cannot  do  better  than 
take  for  his  model  the  method  of  the  algebraists,  who  arrive  at 
th‘*on'ms  the  most  compn*hensive  and  exact,  by  |)roc«‘sses 
'»hi(h  are,  or  may  be,  at  every  step  aeeompairu‘d  by  dmsivc 
myks  of  their  comjdete  agretnnent  with  trutli,  according  to  the 
1‘rinriplcs  assumed. 

H  r  have  stood  so  long  argiiiiig  with  IMr.  Creswell  u|)on  the 
ycry  threshold  of  his  edifu*e,  that  we  have  scarcely  time  to  look 
into  the  apartments  he  has  prepared  for  our  exaiiiination.  Yet 
dtio  to  him  and  to  our  n*aders  that  we  ins|H*ct  them,  how¬ 
e'er  hastily. 

‘  The  first  division  of  the  publication  i.s  purely  geometrical,  and 

*n  easy  application,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  Elements  of  Eu- 
cIkI.* 

*  propositions  of  the  first  and  second  sections  of  this  first 
^  form  a  distinct  and  important  subject:  they  lead  to  results 

♦  Hum.  Und,  book  iv.  ch.  8. 
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which  have,  most  of  tliem.  been  long  known,  but  which  are,  per*  I 
hiips,  no  wiicre  to  bo  found  collected,  arranged,  and  strictly  de.  I 
monstruted  The  inaxiina  of  the  Inst  section  are,  each  of  tbcD, 
conneotiMl  with  a  minimum :  that  is,  the  same  species  of  figure 
which  renders  the  surface  greatest  when  the  perimeter  is  ghta, 
renders  the  perimeter  least  when  the  surtace  is  given.  Thu 
markable  proiierty  is  shewn,  in  a  general  theorem,  necessarily  u 
obtain.  In  tlie  questions  of  the  second  section,  on  the  contriry, 
the  area  is  a  inaximuin,  wlicn  the  perimeter  is  a  maximum ;  and  i 
minimum  when  the  perimeter  is  a  minimum.  In  one  description  of 
them,  whibt  the  perimeter  remains  the  same  in  length,  the  areaibo 
renmins  the  same,  whatever  be  the  number  of  sides  of  the  figurr. 

‘  The  third  section  consists  of  miscellaneous  propositions;  classed, 
liowcver,  according  to  a  iiivision,  which  refers  them  to  lines,  anglci, 
and  surfaces.' 

'I'be  problems  and  theorems  thus  "iven  in  tht*se  tbn*o  sections, 
relate  (with  the  exception  of  t  v.o  or  three  that  refer  to  physicil 
inquiries,)  to  plane ’geometry .  Several  of  them  are  very  cu- 
riuus,  otliers  useful,  and  most  of  them  neatly  demoiistratnl 
I'bere  are  a  le>\  ob>imis  ileteets  iu  the  .arrangement ;  and  in 
some  east  s  nlicre  the  deviations  from  the  determinetl  point 
might  have  been  in  two  directions,  the  figure  sbonbl  have  bees 
drawn  ami,  soinetiiin  s  tluMhunonstration  motlifit'd,  to  suit  that 
cireimistanee.  HiU  there  is  another  deftMt  wliieli  preTtih 
throughout,  and  wliieli,  whether  .Mr.  Creswell  intended  his 
hook  for  ytnmg  reasoiiers,  or  for  young  m  ithematieiaiis,  is  of 
serious  importance,  lie  lays*  before  tliem  truth;  but  not  al¬ 
ways  the  simplest  truth.  Jlepnts  them  in  the  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  wln^tlitT  wiiut  be  presents  them  be  tnie ;  but  lie  does  not 
teach  them  how  to  investigate  truth  for  themselves.  Hf 
makes  tiiem  fit  riM  ipieiits  of  his  own  doctrine ;  but  does  not 
furnish  tluaii  with  the  ca|)arity  of  becoming  dm'tors  in  thfir 
turn.  T'ln'y  are  not  sluwvn  bow  to  eoiulnet  a  geometrical  aiw- 
;  which  is  the  more  extraordinary  in  this  author,  liec’auae 
it  geoiih'lry  have  the  exclusive  advantage's  be  eoiiteiids  for, 
they  mnsi  !»'  found  priii(*ip:dly  in  the  analytical  nu'tliod.  No 
ch'iiioiistrutioii  of  a  gt'oiiietrical  proposition,  v^lietlier  problem  or 
tln'orem,  cun  be  divined  c'omplete,  if  it  do  not  exhibit  both  thr 
analysis  and  the  syntbesH ;  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  (Tvsw ell’s  book  would  have  been  more  ser- 
vieeable  to  students,  if,  instead  of  containing  sevc'iity-four  pro¬ 
positions  dt'iiionstruted  as  they  now  are,  it  bad  coinpnwt* 
only  twenty  v%ell  sc'lcM'tcMl  pnqHisitions,  with  the  analysis  uA 
sy  ntliesis  <^f  eac  h  so  c'ondiicled  as  mutually  to  illustrate 
C'oiitirni  each  other ;  and  shew  the  admirable  fertility  as  WfU 
as  eoiK'liisiveiu'ss  of  geometry  skilfully  employcHl.  In  coose- 
cpiencc  ol  this  defective  mode  of  proc*edure,  oiir  author  ha^ 
Jett  some  of  his  solutions  in  a  very  imperfcH  t  state.  \\  e 
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irtmw'k  tblo  instance  of  this  in  reference  to  an  interesting  Preb¬ 
le,  nhich  st anils  as  the  10th  proposition  in  the  third  sec*tion. 

*  If  two  semi-circles  lie  on  contrary  sides  of  the  same  stniierhi 
line,  and  the  radios  of  the  ji^rcatcr  be  the  diameter  of  the 
Ifss  to  draw  the  jc^reatest  straii^ht  line  perpendicular  to 
the  diameter,  and  terininuted  both  ways  by  the  two  curves.' 
>lr.  Creswcll  i^ivcs  a  construction  which  requires  the  drawing; 
of  two  liiu's,  and  tlie  ertH  tinfij  of  two  perpendiculars ;  instead 
of  which  all  that  is  requirtnl  is,  to  set  otV  upon  the  diameter 
of  the  lar^^er  semicircle  a  portion  eipial  to  its  third  part. 

'J  his  would  have  appeared  at  once  by  tracin;^  the  analysis : 
or  indeed  the  general  problem,  of  which  this  is  a  particular  case, 
may  thus  he  shown  susceptible  of  a  very  simple  construction, 
la  t  the  circumference  of  the  lower  semicircle  terminate  in  C, 
tlu' centre  of  the  upper  (we  refer  to  Mr.  Crt's well’s  diag^ram,) 
and  then  whatever  he  the  ratio  of  the  two  radii,  the  required 
|K)intt«is  determiiiahle  from  a  very  short  analysis.  For  when 
HI  is  a  maximum,  since  the  tauf^ents  .n/,  and  rm  to  the  two 
circles  at  the  points  11  and  I,  are  parallel,  us  remarked  by  our 
author,  it  follows  what  the  radii  resjHTtively  |>erpendieular  to 
thorn,  i.  e.  lie  and  IK,  an*  parallel  also;  and  therefore  that 
the  triangles  IKUJ,  HiK,  are  equiaui^ular,  and  have  their  ho¬ 
mologous  sides  proportional ;  so  that  the  point  G  throus^h  w  hich 
HI  is  to  he  drawn  will  be  determined  by  dividini^  KC,  the 
piven  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  semicircles,  into  two 
parts  bavins^  the  ratio  of  their  res|M*ctivo  radii. — The  siTond 
corollary  to  tliis  ]>ropositioii  is  not  very  intelligibly  expressed. 

Before  wc  terminate  our  observations  upon  this  part  of  the 
work,  we  must  remark  that  thout;h  our  author  advances  his 
drtinition  of  maxima  and  minima  with  ij^rcat  ap|>earance  of 
precision,  it  is  not  one  with  which  wc  arc  perfectly  satisfied. 

‘  A  variable  magnitude  is  said  to  be  a  maximum  when  it  is  the 
pcate^t  of  its  kind,  or  the  greatest  under  certain  conditions,  and  it 
is  called  a  minimum  when  it  is  tlie  least  of  its  kind,  or  the  least 
umler  certain  conditions.* 

Here  if  the  flisjunctive  conjunctions  or,  or,  he  used  logi¬ 
cally,  as  they  ought  to  he  in  a  definition,  the  above  is  sepa¬ 
rable  into  tour  tiistinct  pro|M)sitions,  of  which  two  will  nin 
thus.  ‘A  variable  magnitude  is  said  to  he  a  maximum  Y/heix 
|f  is  the  greatest  of  its  kind.'  And,  ‘  a  variable  magnitude 
w  called  a  minimum  when  it  is  the  least  of  its  kind.’  V  et, 
surely  tliese  cannot  be  correct.  For,  let  au  eipiilatcral  triangle 
be  assiimoil  as  one  kind  of  trilateral,  and  a  square  as  one 
i'lW  of  quadrilateral :  bow  wfill  Mr.  Creswcll  assign  ‘a  max- 
Hnuin  or  minimum  equilateral  triangle,  or  a  maximum  or  mi- 
*iunnn  square?  lie  might  determiue  the  maximum  cquila- 
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teral  triangle  or  nijuaro  in  a  t^ivon  soijiiu'nt  t)f  a  circle ; 
lliis  would  1h*  the  ijrcatcst  triuny^h*  or  nua(lraiuj;lc  ‘  ot  its  LumT 
‘  under  certain  conditions.*  So  that  the  clisjunctive  term  musi 
he  omitted,  or  the  detinition  needs  emendation  in  some  other 
way. 

in  the  st'coml  part  of  this  treatise  Mr.  Crcswell  eium 
tH>on  ‘  the  alt'f'hraieal  invt‘stii^ation  of  maxima  and  minima,* 
for  the  purpose  of  ‘  invitiui^  a  comparison  hetwei*n  ejeoineuy 
and  alj^ehra,’  as  we  have  already  remarked.  Hut,  il  it  wer* 
intiMuh'tl  to  make  the  comparison  fairUi^  why  were  not  the 
iiKHlern  methods  exliihited  in  their  most  faseinatint^  drej*| 
I’hc  nu'thod  employed  hy  Mr.  f*reswell  is  that  ol  dlH’ereiuitk 
so  <lis*j;uist‘d  ami  modifual,  as  to  appear  under  the  most  dU- 
advuhtat^iHHis  form  jiossihle.  He  <a)!umeiiees  this  part  with 
some  remarks  on  the  hiiiomlal  (luMtrtMU.  and  an  attempt  at  • 
lU'W  dt'inonstrution.  It  is  e'ahorate  and  c*oniph‘te  ;  yet  it  is 
not  one  that  we  are  inelimsi  to  n^eoinmeiid  :  on  two  ae(‘oiinls; 
— it  tloi's  not  (  ontaiii  one  new  stej) ; — and,  it  oeempies  only 
tfContif-Hcrvn  jntt*es. 

W  e  innst  now  pass  to  our  author’s  reasons  for  rejt'etini'  the 
mctho4l  of  lliixions. 

‘  Prcviou>ly  to  the  estimation  of  continued  quantity,  it  is  neces* 
aary  to  make  some  hypotlicsis  respecting  the  generation  of  variable 
magnitudes. 

*  Harrow  enumerates  eight  dilfercnt  modes  in  which  quantity 
may  he  supposed  to  he  generated.  Its  increase  and  decrease*  by 
motion,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  Huxions,  ii 
readily  conceived  in  a  vague  and  general  manner.  Hut  there  is 
no  inconsiderable  difficulty  in  deducing  logically  from  that  primary 
notion  tfie  rules  of  algebraic  computation,  without  which  mere 
theory  is  of  little  value.  Motion  implies  velocity ;  velocity  re- 
ciuires  the  consideration  of  time ;  and  to  any  enquiry  concerning 
the  nature*  of  time  we  are  not  yet  enabled  to  return  a  mucli  more 
satisfactory  answer  tlian  that  of  Augustin,  so  often  cited,  Si  netM 
qiurrntf  seto  ;  si  quis  intrnofrrtf  nrscio. 

‘  'Ihe  reasoning  of  Lagrange  has  been  principally'  followed  in 
the  most  important  propositions  belonging  to  this  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  His  rules  of  computation  are  the*  same  with  those  of  Leib* 
nit/,  and  all  the  writers  on  I'luxions.  It  was  the  demonstration 
only  of  these*  rules,  and  not  the  rules  themselves,  which  needed 
to  hi*  improved.* 

^  riic  rcadci*H  of  the  mathematical  articles  in  this  Ueview 
will  be  aware  that  w«*  vannot  ae^nv  with  Mr.  (*n*swell  in 
thi*se  ohser\ations.  Whatever  might  he  said  respiiting  lh« 
reasonings  and  sup|>os('d  demonstrations  of  loose*,  illogical, 
writers,  in  this  as  well  as  various  other  departments  of  science, 
thrra  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  fair  and  teiiuhk*  ground  of  ob¬ 
jection  to  tile  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  bi'i'u  contein- 
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platoil  bv  Ik'  siaiulunl  aulhor*^  who  huvo  tri'atrcl  it.  It  mijij^ht 
be  invidious  il'  wo  wvrv  to  Mr.  C.’s  attontion 

to  tlu*  rtciMit  procliK'tiuu  ot  ouo  of  his  (H)ot(Mn|K>raries  ut  Cum- 
briilirr;  hul  wo  inoy,  witlioiit  oxoiilnir  nny  siuh  Huspioioii, 
n*lVr  to  tlio  well-known  wriiini^s  of  Uohins,  Maohiurin,  and 
Smn>son.  ‘  l^nt  tln*ro  is  no  inoonsidoruldo  ilidioidty'  wo  are 
toltl  ‘in  dodueini;  loj^ioally  Innn  the  primary  notion,*  of  mo¬ 
tion  ‘  the  rules  of  alufehraie  eoinpiitation.*  |j«»t  iho  difliculty 
bo  wliat  it  may,  it  has  Ih'imi  sunnoiintod  hy  the  ahove-nametl 
authors,  and  it  may  ho  surmounted  in  various  other  ways.  Anti, 
tlioti2:h  the  methods  ailoptod  hy  Uohius,  and  Maeluurin,  in 
tMahiishin^  the  ]>rinei)des  of  the  tluxioual  analysis  are  prolix, 
\el  it  should  not  ho  forgotten  tliat  the  prolixity  was  o<*ca- 
siomsl  hy  the  imeoasiiu^  |U‘rtinaeity  of  ohjootors ;  who  pursuetl 
a  plan  with  roufard  to  this  new  hraneli  of  seieneo,  which,  if 
aj»jtlinl  and  admitted  univtusally,  wt)uUl  lop  oil’ every  hranch 
from  |ho  tree  of  human  knowl(*du;o  and  lay  them  prostrate  in  the 
dust.  Ihit  Iluxious,  it  se  ems,  include  the  idea  of  motion,  and 
nmiioii  that  of  vedocity,  and  velocity  that  of  time:  and  Au- 
tuistii)  said  of  time  ‘  If  no  one  asks  me,  1  know  ;  hut  if  any 
‘  one  wish  nu‘  to  tedl  him,  I  ('annot  — and  therefore  we  nuist 
ahanduii  the*  Iluxioual  method.  What  a  strikiiii'  instance  of 
the  modi*  in  which  iiuj^enious  theoretical  men  lost*  their  lu))Our 
l»y  win*-<lrawini»;  their  sjh'ctdations  !  'I'he  reasoninijf  is  specious, 
but  no  more  satisfactory  than  that  with  whidi  a  theorist,  when 
tolil  tin*  price  of  fern  shi‘(‘p,  anil  aski'd  what  three  such  animals 
wouhl  cost,  shouhl  ri:ply — “  I'hat  nuestion  is  too  abstruse  for 
me :  thi*  sellins^  |)rice  of  a  slu^ep  ilcpcnds  upon  its  value,  its 
^ahii*  upon  its  i|ualities  ami  the  various  constituent  parts.  1 
know  iiothiiu;  of  the  chemical  pri»perti(*s  of  the  hlood,  nothint^ 
ol  the  process  hy  w  hich  the  entrails  an*  maile  into  cati^ut,  or  of 
thosi  hy  which  the  skin  is  manufui  tured  into  leather,  or  the  wool 
iiilu  cloth  ;  and  with  all  this  isi^norance  the  complex  idea  of  sIummi 
can  only  he  ‘  conceiveil  in  a  vai^ue  ami  i^eneral  manner  :*  shall  I, 
then,  presume  to  com])ute  the  price  of  f/#rec she<*p  ?” — Iftluxion.s 
must  he  ahandom*d  hi*c*ause  we  have  only  ‘  vajj^ue  and’^i*neral’ 
ideas  of  motion,  velocity,  and  time,  what  will  hiM'ome  of  Me- 
cliaiiics.  Astronomy,  Optics;  for  all  these  include  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  same  siii»ji*<*ts  ?  Such  fancies  would  reduce  the 
huviness  of  natural  |>liilosophy  to  very  narrow  limits  imliMHl. 

Ihit  lK‘sid(*s  the  unrcasonahleiK'ss  of  this  represiMitatioii  of 
thinijs,  thiTe  is,  we  ap))ndu*ml,  a  littte  want  ol  fairm*ss.  Mr. 
f  reswell  ti'lls  his  readers  tliat  ‘  Harrow  eimmerati'S  eiffht  dif- 
k*rent  moiles  in  whieh  ipiantity  may  Im*  siipjmsed  to  he  j^enera- 
hut  he  doi's  not  aihl  that  in  the  estimation  of  that  profound 
mathematician  ‘  all  of  them  must  in  some  sort  snj»|M»se  motion,’* 
quotes  from  Harrow  the  lani^iai^e  of  Aiii^ustin;  but  he  ne- 
tflects  to  quote,  what  Harrow  ^ives  within  two  paqcs  of  the 
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forincj*,  naiiH'ly,  the  axiom  ot  Aristotle,  ‘  He  that  is  ignorant 
of  motion^  must  ttecessarilg  knou?  nothing  oj'  Mature' 
insimiiitt^  tliat  our  inahility  to  define  motion,  <Sie.  may  lead  to 
error,  tltoui::li  lie  must  know  that  all  whieh  is  aimed  at  hy  mi-  | 
thematieiaiis  in  their  em|uiries,  is  tlie  accurate  detenninatiou  of 
rvlations  ;  and  so  lom^  as  in  uniform  motions  the  relations  of 
space,  velocity,  and  time,  are  comprehended  in  the  tlu*orein 
g  a  rf,  and  in  viiriahle  motions  in  the  formula  rf,  we  need  no 
more  hesitate  to  make  mathematical  deductions  res]>ectin"  them 
till  we  can  tell  precist  ly  wliat  they  are,  than  \vc  need  douht  or 
call  in  tpu'stion  i^eometrical  truths  rcsjM'ctinii^  circles  till  \^e  cm 
tell  ftrcciselg  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  its  circura- 
fcn*nce. 

There  is  one  other  ohjection  to  introducing  the  idea  of  motion 
into  tlu‘se  theorit‘s,  to  which  Ave  take  this  opportunity  of  ad  vertini^ 
hriefly,  thou*;;h  it  is  not  advanctsl  hy  Mr.  Creswell :  “Fluxions 
<  on>titute  mcrejy  an  extension  of  the  alj^ehraic  art,  and  should 
thendore  he  estuhlished  upon  principles  independent  of  motion, 
which  has  no  neciNsary  or  evt‘n  natural  connection  with  alu^ehra.” 
This  ohjection,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  vanish  at  the  touch. 
W  hat  is  ali^'hra  A  universal  methotl  hy  Avhich  <{uantiti(^  of 
all  kinds  may  he  subjected  to  in  vest  illation  hy  means  of  appro* 
priate  symlwls.  And  how  is  the  universality  of  the  method 
evincetl,  hut  hy  the  nnuly  adaptation  of  the  symbols,  of  the 
■  nto«le  of  investiicatioii,  and  occasionally  of  the  metaphysics  of  the 
o)NTation,  to  the  .several  subjects  that  may  he  hroiu^ht  under  en-. 
ipiiry  ?  If  the  ipiestion  relate  to  the  meeting  or  the  overtakinfi^of 
travellers,  who  move,  either  uniformly,  or  daily  accordiiu^  to  the 
ternts  of  sonu*  pro;xt’<'J'^'i<>iS  it  is  hy  a^eneral  suflra^e  referred  to 
nlijehra;  thoui^h  it  obviously  relate  to  motion,  velocity,  and  even 
time,  of  which  St.  Auu^iistin  <*an  tell  so  little.  If  wc  assume 
the  uniform  vehnaty  of  (diluent  water  from  ditt’erent  orifices  in  the 
bottom  of  a  lariat*  r»‘S(Tvoir,  tlie  consideration  of  the  tiiiu's  of  dis- 
churi^iiii;;  ipiantitit's  in  certain  proportions,  is  a i^in  referred  to 
alu^ehra,  thorn'll  tin*.  inv(*stii'ation,  as  htdorc,  includes  motion 
and  time.  Are  we,  then,  to  stop  at  such  probh'ms,  or  may 
we  ijo  farther  ?  If  we  mag  t;'o  farther,  how  must  we  proceed? 
Kvidently  hy  suiting  our  mode  of  investii'ation  to  the  business 
in  hand.  If  it  relate  to  pnui^i'ssions,  for  example,  wc  consider 
the  luAv  hy  which  one  term  is  deduced  from  anotlier,  and  express 
it  symbolically.  If  it  ndati*  to  the  doctrine  of  chances,  wc  trace 
ami  contemplate  the  prohahilitii^,  as  tlmy  are  shown  to  attach  to 
the  case  in  hand.  If  it  ndatc  to  life  annuitit's,  wc  consider  the 
prohahilitms  of  life,  tin*  rate  of  interest,  and  its  effect  upon  a  p^rn 
capital  in  certain  times.  If  it  relate  to  t'eometrical  ina|;^iitudcs, 
VAC,  for  a  like  n'ason,  in  foundim'  our  investij^tion,  devise  or 
s|HH:ulatc  upon  tlic  luauncr  of  their  generation.  Now,  it 
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he  inanir«*st  oven  to  the  most  superficial  thinker,  that  it.  is  im- 
iio^sible  to  conceive  the  genesis  of  a  geometrical  fipire,  whether 
line,  surface,  or  solid,  without  iuchulinfi^  the  idea  of  motion. 

the  iinairination  he  hroui^ht  for  a  moment  to  fix  itself  either 
ujHUi  the  mere  jjjeometrical  ilescription  of  a  circle,  a  sphere,  or 
a  rone,— -or  the  actual  existence  of  a  material  cuIk',  or  cylinder, 
\r.  or  the  placing  any  such  tiling  in  a  particular  part  of  space 
to-(lav,  nhere  it  was  not  yesterday,™ or  the  want  of  a  tiling  to¬ 
day,  in  a  |)lace  w  here  it  was  set*n  yesterday ;  and  it  will  be  found 
as  unnatural  to  exclude  the  idea  of  motion  from  any  such  cases, 
as  it  would  be  to  atlirm  there  can  l>e  an  efft^et  without  a  cause. 
Hence,  then,  so  far  is  it  from  beinu^  improper  to  introduce  the 
idea  of  motion  into  this  extensive  class  of  einpiiries,  that  it  is 
im|H)ssible  to  leave  it  out.  A  speculatist  may  throuc^h  some 
siranij;!'  bias,  fancu  he  is  workine^  independently  of  it ;  hut  there 
il  is,  not  withstanding^.  He  may  say,  as  Mr.  (Veswell  dm's, 
that  *  a  variable  ipiantity  is  that  which  may  have  any  value 
within  certain  limits,’  and  thus  exclude  the  term  motion,  while 
he  retains  the  idea.  F or  a  mathematical  (piantity  cannot  rein/ 
without  becoming  greater  or  less,  lont^er  or  shorter,  broader  or 
narrower,  more  or  less  crooked,  or  more  or  h^ss  straight;  and 
how  it  can  receive  any  such  moditications  without  motion  is  a 
p*(niter  mystery  than  ever  the  boldest  writer  upon  fluxions 
attempted  to  explain.  L<‘t  us,  then,  hear  no  more  of  the 
impropriety  of  introducing’  the  idea  of  motion  into  our  al- 
Hy'braical  iiivesti^^ations,  till  there  is  established  a  new  law 
of  human  thout^ht,  which  will  compel  us  to  think  of  war 
without  bloodshed,  f^ardenin^  yvithout  spades,  machines  yvithoiit 
whirls  and  pinions,  chemistry  without  acids  and  alkalK*s,  and 
astronomical  systems  yvithout  suns  and  planets. 


Art.  II.  A  Fieiv  of  the  Society  and  Manners  of  the  North  of  Ireland^ 
in  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of\S\2,  By  J.  Gamble,  Esq.  Author 
of  Sketches  of  History,  Politics,  &c.  taken  in  Dublin,  Stc,  in 
1810.**  8vo.  pp.  400.  Price  lOi.  6of.  Cradock  and  Joy.  1813. 

JF  the  makers  of  books  have  no  kind  and  pjrateful  sentiments 
towards  the  tribe  of  critics  by  profession,  the  latter  iniisi 
Hinj^  the  more  strone^ly  to  the  faith  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward 
They  have  the  consciousness  of  much  lienevolent  interest  for 
their  brethren  of  the  paraf^raph  vocation,  for  which  Uiey  would 
|>erha|>s  hardly  obtain  credit  with  any  class  in  this  selfish  a^e. 
■  heir  friendly  cares  often  take  a  direction  and  proceed  a  len^tli 
which  ordinary  good-nature  could  never  siinnise.  VVe  ourselv€‘«, 
for  example,  cannot  glance  over  a  map  of  the  globe  without  one 
gratifying  consideration'  which  we  think  we  might  put  it  to  the 
conscience  of  the  oldest  philanthropist,  out  of  our  tribe,  to  say 
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lionotly  \u^  ev(‘r  0*11  upon  in  his  inuslM«;s  of  charitv. 

'I'his  hi  i<l»*.i  is,  ulr.it  a  vast  hold  iliis  ttnTiu|iu*ou^* 

piano!  uill  atVord  for  inakiiii^  IkmiIvs  ahouf.  Tor  authoiV  sake 
VO  rojoiootho  phioo  is  so  with*  and  divorsiliod.  llo  .v  happy  for 
thoin,  wo  an*  toiupt(‘d  to  oxoUiiu,  that  it  is  not  soino  triNial 
tolliio,  from  which  thoy  wouhl  hiivo  boon  <hu)mt*d  to  look  tlmmijli 
trackless  spua*  at  (h»*  !>iilky  principal,  with  ilcsjiondiny^  ouv\  u> 
tiiiiik  how  much  miii^hticr  a  ipiantity  of  contiuont  and  island  hat 
hoon  thvrv  ijot  tot:;cth(*r,  for  tln‘  c\[»ross  purpose  of  lu.ikiiu'  lH)oks  ’ 
uhout  and  upon,  i^lacint^  out  of  view  the  vast  scope,  tho  almost 
intiuite  pos-*ihilitios,  hirnishod  hy  this  huij^e  asseiuhlai^e  of  matter 
for  tin*  scientific  writiuc^  which,  laliours  upon  the  y^eneral  prin- 
ciphN  and  cpialities  of  its  consistence,  ratlu‘r  than  its  local  divi¬ 
sions,  we  are  dolia^hted  to  cast  our  eye  over  (he.  ample  Sipiares 
marked  out  hy  tho  intorsections  of  its  c^eot*;raphical  lines,  over 
(he  nohlo  spaces  of  mountain  and  plain,  over  the.  mazy  dotinifioi 
of  so  many  thousand  leaij^ues  of  coast,  ami  the  scattered  mill- 
titudo  of  its  islumls,  with  the  coiiHidoratioii  that  there  is  no 
t<‘rrenc  spot,  of  sutVicient  extent  to  app«*ar  as  the  smallest  point 
on  the  map,  hut  what  is  capable  of  Immiu'  made,  and  probakly 
waits  to  he  made  at  some  future  time,  the  subjirt  of  a  book. 
What  a  stu)H*ndous  ({uantity  of  money  and  fame  is  safely  trea¬ 
sured  under  the  surface  of  all  (lu?se  religions,  tube  t;ot  out  in 
flue  time  hy  the  le^^iou  of  active  hook-makiiu^  spirits  destined 
to  traverse  them  diiriny^  the  rtMiiaininu^  affes  of  the  world! 

.So  eminent  is  (he  i^ood  fortiim*  of  this  class  of  authors,  that, 
should  they  he  ev<*r  so  numerous,  the  worh*  (hat  they  have  to 
tlivide  amoni;  (hem  tor  tlu'ir  subji*cts  is  hiji^  euou<;h  to  afford 
evi‘ry  one  a  eomp<*tt‘iit  share;  hesiih's  that  almost  every  one 
spot  may  lei^itimately  he  made  tin*  subject  of  a  Ion succession  of 
hoi.ks  hy  us  many  adepts  at  the  ipiill  as  can  atVord  to  evploreor 
cvt'ii  visit  it.  Hut  it  will  hr*  proper  to  siii:;«;<’st  a  ciiutioiiary  eon- 
sideration  nd.ilive  to  the  pronivs'sive  (piality  ofsiieh  a  succession 
ofv^orks.  'rile  foremost, in  ))oiut  of  time,  of  these  travellins^  work¬ 
men,  haven  iTand  advautai;e.  'I'hose  who  hrinij^  the  first  de¬ 
scriptions  of  forei^^ii  res^ioiis,  with  any  tolerable  indications  of 
honesty,  liave  atjoodchaneo  of  (ditainins;  attention  however  in- 
difterent  may  he  their  chums  in  the  precise  capacity  of  authors. 
'I'he  rudt*st  journal  of  a  hunter,  or  a  Fakir,  or  a  shipwrecked 
sailor,  that  could  just  w  rite  and  could  not  spell,  if  it  dt*scribed  a 
country  hclore  ahsoliitcly  unknown  to  us,  would  be  read  with  an 
interest  which  a  vast  portion  of  elegance,  or  wit,  or  some  other 
fine  (piality  would  hi*  reipiired  to  (*.\cito  in  reudiii"  a  trip  to 
Ldinlnir^h,  or  to  Paris — if  indeeil  France  had  not  relapsed  into 
the  mimlHT  of  nearly  unknown  coiintri«‘s.  And  almost  the  sanw 
weleome  would  he  t^^iveii  to  the  hiimi4('St  coiitrihiitorV  authentic 
re(M>rt  of  a  country  of  which  wc  have  previously  learnt  but 
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^  uiorc  stimulant  vork  than  over 
Addirion's 'Travrls  iii  Italy.  And  lot  any  lioncsl  man,  ^\ho 
\u>uKl  proof  of  his  hiiviiit^  Ih*'  use  of  his  ryes,  obtain  the 
jjtHHlIuik  of  livinu:  twelve  months  in  a  state  of  freedom  in  the 
interior  of  Japan,  and  then  steal  out  and  eome  to  F4ni<^land  with 
lii«i  Notes,  or  i*ven  reeolleetions,  and  he  may  he  vt*ry  sure  of 
nNliieiniC  a  <lo7.en  eontemporary  elassieal  tourists  to  wait  un- 
o|H‘ned  on  the  shelf  till  In*  has  told  his  story  quite  to  the  end. 

But  as  the  series  of  works,  illustrative  of  any  one  piece  of 
the  earth,  advances,  and  all  pretensions  to  novelty  of  fact  must 
Udaid  aside,  readers  naturally  eome  to  make  threat  and  ^^rowinu^ 
dt mauds  on  the  puhlishint^  traveller  for  such  qualities  in  his 
lKH)k  us  it  call  derive  only  from  his  own  talents  and  ueeoni* 
|»lhliments.  >Vhen  they  think  they  know  very  well  already 
wliiUsort  of  a  country  it  is,  they  hecome  rather  too  proud  to  let 
him  assume  all  the  airs  of  h<‘ini;  a  superior  man  to  their stdves,  on 
tin*  nu*re  strength  of  his  havim^  eaten  a  certain  number  of 
(liniu'rs,  ami  havini:^  been  conveyed,  by  his  own  or  better  feet, 
t  certain  number  of  miles,  in  a  district  of  t^ound  that  they 
had  never  been  dispost'd  to  pay  the  reipiiretl  fares  of  coach, 
j»aeket,  or  hoted,  in  order  to  see  with  their  own  eyes. 

Now,  it  may  pi  rhaps  be  allowed  that  Ireland  has  been  till 
\ery  nn  ent  tinu  s,  oin‘  of  those  parts  of  the  worhl  of  which  wc 
consciously  km*w  so  little,  tliat  a  small  portion  of  honest  infor¬ 
mation,  even  tiiomj^h  loaded  with  insii'nificant  {personal  details, 
would  be  matt(M*  ol  stronp'i*  interest  with  us  in  a  new  book  of 
travels  than  tlie  finest  shew  of  authorship,  ami  that  therefore  a 
rather  coarse  ortrillinsj^  jierformance  mit^hi  (  ommand  our  atten¬ 
tion  by  t!ie  advantae^e  ol  its  subject.  Aeknowleds^in*^  this  stram^e 
fact  of  otir  comparative  ififnorauee,  till  lately,  of  Ireland,  in  both 
its  physic  d  ami  moral  character,  wc  at  the  same  time  think  that 
the  case  is  mendiiu^  so  fast,  ami  that  at  length  so  considerable 
a  measure  of  information  has  found  its  way  into  this  country, 
that  the  time  is  quite  come  for  putting;  an  end  to  that  sus¬ 
pension  of  the.  more  rii^orous  laws  of  critieism  with  respei't  to 
the  writers  of  travels  in  that  island.  They  have  had  a  cjood  lonje 
day  of  in(lul<renee  for  ostlers’  and  post-boys’ jokes — tavern  ad- 
'entun‘s — i^eo^raphies  of  two  or  three  threat  towns  and  the  roads 
l>etW(S‘n  them — eivilitics  and  dinners,  or  pretended  dinners,  at 
liords’  or  Sir  Patrick’s — s weepiness,  to  the  veriest  ilust,  of 
the  traditions  of  Dean  Swift — drolleries  about  the  comnui- 
t‘<tyolincn,  jui^s,  and  fow  ls  in  the  ocenpancy  of  the  same 
mmi— and  the  i^amhols  of  rai'i'ed  or  rainless  brats  on  the  mail 
*tdc  to  amuse  the  passenajers.  They  must  now  hc^in  to  try 
•t^ritiiiij  well,  in  some  smise  of  the  word,  or  reckon  on  hcsnu' 
into  the  rubbish  of  this  division  of  literature.  Mr^  Gam- 
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lile’s  ouc:bt  to  hrtlic  v**r>' last  hook  of  tlio  old  series.  Indeftl, 
it  wouhl  be  very  like  defraudiiit?  not  only  the  law,  hut  tlie  e<|uh> 
of  critieisni,  to  put  his  >^oik  on  the  protection  of  those  pr^* 
reilents  of  lax  acijudjrenient  uhich  have  ten(le<l  so  much  to  eo. 
eouraf^e  and  enerease  an  evil  that  will  not  now  he  represvt) 
without  su(‘h  a  ri^jorous  e\«*t*utioii  of  critical  law  as  will  hi'  loud¬ 
ly  umis«*<l  of  harsliin^ss  and  malice. 

'riie  |)erforinance  is  of  the  scampering  careU'ss  class,  thoui^ 
it  contains  some  matter  of  amusement,  and  as  good  a  share  of 
illustration  of  national  character  as  we  can  expec  t  from  tn- 
veiling  reporters,  till  we  can  ullord  to  send  men  of  )mticnt  obser- 
SiTvation  and  enlarged  minds.  'Fhc  preface  descvil>es  the  work 
as  a  mixture  of  gloom  and  levity,  and  mentions,  in  exulaottioo 
and  excuse,  a  fact  we  are  sorry'  to  leant,  the  doubtful  state  of 
the  author's  sight,  which  has  for  some  time  suftered  adb- 
tressing  alteniation  between  light  and  darkness.  'I'luTe  initdit. 
however,  have  been  a  ixMisiveiiess  or  an  elevation  in  the  gloomy 
passage's  which  would  have  more  awakened  the  reader's  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  a  rectified  spirit  in  the  gaiety  which  would  hiTf 
given  it  a  \ivacity  of  eft’ect  w  hich,  the  author  may  have  yet  to 
learn,  it  can  never  have  by  coarse  jocularity. 

The  book  has  the  advantage  of  a  spirited  beginning,  in  the 
relation  of  the  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Skerries,  an  adven¬ 
ture  of  dreadful  |R'ril.  'I'lie  c  aptain,  a  Slrunken  riitlian,'  having 
put  to  sea,  persisted  in  going  on  in  sjnte  of  the  most  unequivocil 
oniena  of  tempestuous  weather,  which  c'anie  upon  them  in  ill 
its  violencH'  toward  the  close  of  the  second  clay,  when  they  knew 
not  whf're  they  were.  The  captain  conjectured  they  could  not 
be  far  from  DroghcMla;  and  though,  in  a  night  so  utterly  dirk 
it  would  have  btM'n,  even  without  a  storm,  a  desperate  haiirt) 
to  drive  tiiiis  blindly  against  the  land,  the  measure  was  rc'solved 
i>n  as  the  least  hojM'less  thing  in  their  ehome.  In  the  latter  pift 
of  this  fearful  night  the  ship  struck,  but  happily  did  not  goto 
piece's  till  after  all  the  jH*rsons  on  board  had  beem  conveyed  to 
the  shore  by  a  large  fishing  boat.  The  auUior  has  given  a  very 
lively  display  of  the  moral  scene's  of  the  vessel  during  the  storm 
and  v\hen  it  struck.  'Fhere  was  a  general  and  decided  expec¬ 
tation  of  iN'rishing;  and  he  descTibes  the  course  of  his  own 
thoughts,  and  the  manners,  the  cries,  and  the  devotions,  of 
the  rest  of  the  condemned  company,  under  the  impression  oftbw 
exjHTtation.  The  most  remarkable  figure  is  macie  by  a  militirt 

lion.  Captain  K - ,  a  gay,  intrepid,  generous,  and  licentiow 

young  fellow,  who  had  been  in  a  numbe^r  of  the  battles  of  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula.  After  the  dreadful  tumult  and  agony  produced  by  the 
striking  of  the  ship  had  somewhat  sulisided, 

‘  I  observed,*  be  says  ‘  a  very  general  disposition  to  kneel  down 
and  pray ;  there  appeared  to  be  no  hope  from  man ;  they  thereto 
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lou^t  ic  from  heaven,  and,  prostrate  on  the  deck,  snntcheil  the  few 
n)omeMi»  ihey  could  call  their  own,  to  recommend  their  souls  to  God, 

I'lptJiin  - ♦  after  kneeling  a  few  moments,  got  up,  and  putting 

on  nrs  greatt  coat,  %%hich  he  carefally  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  said  to 
[Df,  (I  never  forcH’t  the  words)  now,  I  thank  God,  I  am  as 
rrady  to  die,  as  ever  I  Wiis  to  go  to  hunt  *** 

.Mr.  (i.  gives  not  tlio  slightest  hint  wh  ether  he  judged  this  an 
iikHpiiite  preparation  and  a  rational  confidence,  nor  whether  he 
thought  even  this  short  cenunony  lU'cessary  for  himself.  Indeed, 
from  various  e\pn*ssions  in  his  hook,  we  should  he  led  to  con- 
dude  that  he  would  deem  any  sort  of  preparation  litvle  lietter 
than  a  waste  of  the  time  which  he  employed,  or  allects  to  lr:vo 
rtnployed,  in  speenlating  on  the  strne  around  him.  Ifiit  why 
ciiiiiut  we  liave  tln‘  story  from  some  other  iclater,  to  tell  us 
alietlierthis  unheliever  in  a  future  state  did  not  pi  ty  the  same 
useful  game  as  tlie  rt'douhtahle  V  ohiey  in  a  nearly  similar  si¬ 
tuation.  We  think  it  is  very  likely  that  even  this  Mr.  Gamble 
did  this  once  utter  a  prayer  of  emergency  ami  fear, — though  he 
niiglit  coiigrutnlate  himself  on  soon  recovering  to  a  tone  of 
ftsding  as  little  akin  us  possible  to  any  sucli  exercise  ;  and  no 
doubt  lie  still  reverts  to  it  as  a  niaufnl  and  spiritcMl  thing,  that 
1  few  hours  after  this  deliverance  from  what  In*  prononnccs  the 
‘most  terrilde  of  di'aths,'  he  could  conclude  the  relation  in  the 
following  sort  of  st\le. 

‘Sorrow  has  been  always  known  to  be  dry  ;  but  besides  drought,  it 
pve  us  an  appetite.  We  sw'nilowcd  large  potations  of  whisky  (ill  the 
breakfast  was  leady.  It  w'as  so  delicious — that  breakfast — long  betbre 
that  hour  1  had  expected  to  be  at  one  not  to  eat,  but  to  be  eaten."' 

As  to  the  devotions  of  the  Hon.  Captain  K - ,  it  will  be 

«si!y  judged  bow  far  they  were  indicative  of  any  thing  liabitnal 
in  his  mind,  when  our  author  tells,  and  without  much  appearum  e 
ol  disapprobation,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  this  cx- 
trtordiiiary  escape,  he  emieavoiired  to  entertain  a  grave  cler¬ 
gyman  and  several  ladies  with  Imustiiig  stories  of  his  vitdons 
I  gallantries,  claiming  the  merit  of  a  much  greater  degree  of 
1  l»rofllgacy  than  Mr.  G.  aflects  to  believe  he  could  have  becu 
I  Ruilty  of. 

I  Gur  author's  rambling  began  without  delay,  and  was  briskly 
I  ptu^vuted,  in  sundry  modes  of  animal  mechanism,  through  a 
r  ^uei-essioii  of  villages  and  tow’ns,  several  of  which  have  not  yet 
l^eunno  familiar  in  Irish  tours.  The  narration  dashes  on  as 
excejit  where  it  is  suspended  by  a  long  story.  It  has  con- 
••derahle  liveliness;  not  by  means  of  wit  or  energy,  hut  of  a 
fongli  daring  freedom  of  ex})n*8sion,  a  sort  of  inipiideiit  assimip- 
^  txHi to  talk  about  any  thing,  in  any  manner,  any  where;  a  rude 
1  ^biig  sort  of  versatility  ,  tliat  frolics  aiul  tlonnders  this  way  and 
I  without  design  or  rule,  or  ceremony  or  civility,  lie  jokes, 
\\  VoL.  T 
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fiiu\  inorttli/<*s,  uihI  ruiils,  and  sin^,  and  s^nd  kicks,  iQ 

liltin'  ^{mct*  of  fiM'  iniiiutt's. 

Tlicre  is  an  almost  total  want  ot  liti^rary  ^ood  taste.  Hu 
Unq;iiafi^e  lias  almost  every  kiml  of  fault  but  heavy  res^ultriti; 
it  is  incorrect,  unpolislud,  i;^roti‘S4|ue,  sunn'timcs  motley 
hoinhastic  ;  though  i;enerally  |)ers|)icnons,  and  not  stddoin  coo- 
siderahl)  vii;orous,  expressini^  with  unstudied  ease  a  seiuimeai 
strongly  and  explicitly  conceiveil.  He  will  oftt*n  inakeafurioih 
dash  into  a  c  rowd  of  mcta|»hoi*s,  and  hrin^  out  a  quantity  in 
torn  pieces  of  dissimilar  kinds,  that  even  mau^c  could  not  fori'r 
to  coalesce.  He  thinks  himself  never  the  worse  comnany  for 
that  sort  of  vulijarity  in  which  a  !j;entleman  may  indulge  b> 
choice,  without  hciiu;  mistaken  for  one  of  the  vuli^ar  by  Af. 
ccssity.  He  dot's  not,  like  some  tourists,  hunt  and  watch  for 
occasions  of  coarst' allusion  ;  he  will  not  pve  himself  so  mutii 
truuhle;  hut  if  they  oecur,  they  will  do  as  well  as  any  tiling 
else. 

Perhaps  w  e  oiii'htto  believe  that  ereri/  tiling  done  and  said  in 
Ireland,  is  distinctively  characteristic  of  ihecoiintry.  Very  pro- 
|xTly,  therefore,  we  have  it  all  over  about  breakfast  and  dinner, 
and  wine  and  punch,  and  all  the  other  odd  customs  and  tiling 
that  are  so  perfectly  unknown  in  our  own  country  ;  and  ouriu* 
thor  will  he  i;i*atified  to  receive  the  expressions  of  respect  for 
his  opinion  in  this  dcjiartment,  which  may  not  be  so  rcadih 
^iveiihim  in  that  of  literature,  morals,  and  what  is  called  sen* 
timeiit —  for  want  of  some  hotter  term. 

The  charge  of  defective  taste  is  very  commonly  applicabir 
where  that  of  irreli^ion  may  he  justly  made.  A  mind  that 
makes  liijlit  of  religion  is  (generally  dis|K)H4'd  to  degrade  its  pe¬ 
culiar  topit's,  facts,  and  images,  oven  from  that  vcnerablenfM 
which  they  posst'ss  in  virtue  of  their  sublimity,  their  antiquity, 
and  their  infinity  of  solemn  and  pot'tical  associations— a  chant* 
ter  which  fine  taste  strongly  recoguisc's  in  ihein,  with  a  |>ercfj)* 
tion  tlistingnishuhle  in  some  degree  from  the  precise  convictioo 
of  truth  and  divinity.  Irreligion,  that  wiU  not  let  them  be  thus 
acknowleilged  by  taste,  in  so  far  depraves  and  debases  thii 
taste,  which  therefore  thenceforth  perceives  no  incongruitif 
say  not  a  word  ol  impiety  J  in  placing  the  marvellous,  the 
doetrine,  or  the  language  of  the  Bible,  in  the  meanest  or  mo®* 
ludicrous  assoi*iations,  'I'his  is  repeatedly  done  by  Mr.  Gamble; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  lie  would  think  it  all  the  Ix'tter,  for  wit, 
*«*use,  aiwl  good  taste,  if  every  page  of  the  venerated  vohunc 
could  have  such  low  associations  profanely  fixed  on  it.  Wc  will 
cite  only  the  first  example  we  noticetl.  In  mentioning  a  villi^ 
where  a  ‘  brt'Wt'rv  is  thrown  down,  or  converted  into  a  dwtik 
lery,  In*  says,  ‘  \V  hiskey,  like  Aaron’s  rod,  stM'ins  to  swallow 
up  every  other  licpmr.*  p.  17.  He  has*  a  very  considcrtbli 
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knick  of  biblical  quotation,  which  lie  oinploys  sometimes  in- 
dtfd  cravely,  but  is  at  the  very  least  as  much  pleastul  with 
^^ben  he  can  hit  it  oti*in  the  way  of  humour  and  parody. 

\Vf  should  take  some  little  notice  of  the  course  of  the  ramble. 
At  Dundalk,  he  bet^ins  talkint'  F^rench  witli  the  family  of  an 
inU'keeper  who  had  lived  lon^‘  in  FVance ;  and  in  his  delit>:!it 
to  find  himself  able  to  ket'p  up  a  little  dialqufue  in  tlie  lant^uatrc, 
lie  must  maintain,  and  illustrate  by  examples  selected,  e\idciit- 
ly  with  deep  research,  thout>;h  he  pretends  at  random,  its  in- 
tinite  suj)eriority  to  F^nt^lish  for  the  expression  of  the  aflections. 

*  While  others  admire  the  light  graces  of  this  beautiful  language, 
to  me  its  great  charm  ia  its  overflowing  tenderness.  Innumerable  in* 
ftinces  might  be  given.  1  take  two  at  random.  How  cold  seem 
io  our  mouths  the  expressions  of  father,  mother,  daughter,  brotheri 
compared  to  the  sweetly  aflfectionate  ones  of  Mon  Pere,  Ma^  Fille, 
Mon  Frere,  Ma  Merc ;  and  unfeeling  would  be  the  heart  which  did 
not  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  soil  and  dulcet  sounds  in  the  lips  of  u 
Frenchwoman  of  Jc  vous  ainie.' 


A  diction  as  ^  dulcet'  us  this  is  not  unfrcfpient  in  the  book  ; 
and  we  may  remark  that  the  uHectution  of  the  language  of  ex¬ 
quisite  sensibility  hy  those  who  do  not  imdei'stand  it,  is  (‘om- 
monly  marked,  just  as]this  is,  by  an  overdoiiequautity  of  sweet 
words.  It  is  overlaid,  like  a  wedding  cake,  with  a  mawkish  pre¬ 
paration  of  sugar. 

Hut  though  our  autlior  cannot  make  trifles  of  sonfimeut  in¬ 
teresting,  nor  create,  us  some  writers  have  done,  by  means  of 
lender  forms  of  fancy  and  refined  touches  of  sensiliility,  an  in¬ 
terest  out  of  nothing,  he  is  more  snecessfnl  when  he  comes,  in 
the  progress  of  the  book,  to  the  relation  of  some  facts  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  command  the  reader’s  feelings  hy  their  own  cs- 
M'Htial  quality,  and  in  spite  of  the  w  riter’s  coarse,  dashing,  a/id 
sometimes  jocular  mode  of  telling  them. 

The  first  story  of  considerable  length  is  that  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  attemling  an  early  attachment  of  the  wife 
of  a  gentleman  to  whose  hospitable  house  the  author  was  in- 
*  troducctl  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  his  excursion, 
lie  understood  her  to  he  then  in  a  state  of  dotage  thoiigli  not 
very  aged.  The  history  is  distinctly  said  to  have  been  given  to 
by  her  daughter,  to  whom  he  ajwlogi/es  for  having  re¬ 
peated  it  with  |HThaps  less  effect  than  she  wouhl  tell  it.  'riiis 
▼ery  formal  reference,  (though  indeed  no  name  is  given) 

»  sufficient  authentication.  The  most  striking  eircumstanee 
that  when  the  desired  union,  which  liad  ap|>eared  an  al¬ 
together  hopeless  object,  bad  been  brought  into  a  happy  train 
ky  events  quite  like  the  forced  iinprohalitms  of  a  romance,  \lie 
owning  object  of  her  afl^'tions  died  at  the  verv  moment  the 
^rRman  was  pronouncing  the  matrimonial  boueJiction.  The 
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rtta?»troplu*  was  provcMl  to  In*  in  consoqiu'ure  of  an  injury  o( 
Iho  brain,  caiiscMl  by  bis  liavini',  a  l»‘\v  days  before,  received  j 
blow  on  bis  bead,  in  rusbinj^  in  to  shield  a  venerable  aiul  nuw 
j^enerons  benelac'tor  (tbe  eliiid  ai^eiit  in  tin*  train  ol  events  iju 
parently  so  liappily  eoinpleted)  from  an  inni  erow  wbieb  t  stiU 
was  nnvvitlini?ly  in  tbe  act  of  sw  intriiii'  round. 

Siieb  a  bistorv  will  in  a  eonsiderable  decree  excite  its  ip. 
propriate  emotions  in  cleliance  of  almost  any  possible  inode  of 
telling  it ;  but  nevertbeless  tbe  reader  will  be  forced  to  feel  boa 
mucb  it  sutlers  ill  tbe  bands  of  tbe  relator. — 'I'be  brother  of  tlu> 
lady’s  husband  bud  been  an  otVicer  in  tbe  .\merican  servicf, 
during  die  war  tor  independence,  and  u^reiitly  amuseil  our  author 
bv  tbe  siiii;ularityofbis  ufipearaiice,  and  bis  most  passionate  ni- 
tbusiasni  in  favour  of  tbe  Americans. 

‘  11c  actually  shrieked  at  tbe  idea,  that,  in  what  I  must  clcenilb« 
most  unfortunate  struggle  about  again  to  coinnicnce  between  thee, 
the  mercenary  slaves  of  I'.ngland  slunild  prove  a  match  for  the  f^e^ 
born  sons  of  America.  I  thought  fie  would  have  sujfm'atcd,  norwa 
1  relieved  from  my  nppreliensions  until  1  saw  the  tears  of  uffectkxi 
roll  down  the  poor  man's  furrowed  cheeks,  as  in  imagination  hebeheid 
Uie  future  greatness  of  his  beloved  adopted  country.  “  And  oh," 
excUimed  he,  “  that  1  may  be  permitted  to  look  down  a  hundred 
years  hence,  and  to  see  her  greatness  extending  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  I  warrant  ye,  her  low  minded  enemies  will 
then  be  as  low*  laid."  II  is  dress  bespeaks  his  fondness,  as  forcibly 
a*  his  conversation.  lie  wears  upwards  of  two  dozen  of  silver  buttooi 
on  his  blue  coat  and  w'aistcoa>t,  on  each  of  which  arc  engraved  sow 
great  .American  statesman,  general,  or  event,  (ieneral  Washingtw 
occupies  the  upper  button  of  the  coat,  and  Mr.'Handcock,  Preiidw' 
of  Congress,  trie  same  station  on  the  waistcoat.*  p.  101. 

lie  here  observes  that  many  Presbyterians,  actnited 
chiefly  by  aversion  to  an  uristocTatical  and  episcopal  polity, 
bad  emigrated  to  America,  ami  that  ‘  they  almost  uniypt- 
sully  took  part  witli  her  in  her  struggle  for  freedom,  li 
(bey  would  eonsider  it.’  He ‘represents  the  present  Pres¬ 
byterians  of  the  North  of  Ireland  as  generally  ami  luialten- 
bly  posseb.sed  by  (his  evil  s])irit,  the  love  of  liberty  ;-tn 
evil  spirit,  for  be  declares  be  eaniiot  give  it  room  in  hin  miiwl 
It  is  impossible  to  read  (bis  kind  of  avowal,  now  so  frequent, 
and  uttered  with  so  little  apprehension  of  disgrace,  Vrithout 
reealbiig  to  mimi  tbe  time,  not  so  long  departed  but  lh»t 
the  termination  ot  it  is  within  the  remembrance  of  even 
age,  when  they  were  dt'cmed  6(  only  for  the  thirtieth  of  Jantitn 
sermons,  and  in  the  gmieral  opinion  cx|>osed  the  makers  oftbr® 
as  |.'#*rsoiiH  ol  narrow  iinderstaiuliiig  or  corrupt  principles.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  general  opinions  of  thinking  Englishmen  in  tbit 
age,  it  would  have  been,  on  the  ground  of  either  iiolitics  of 
philanthropy,  pitiful  enougli  it  any  one  would  have  been 
delivering  with  boueai  gravity  such  a  paragraph  as  tbe 
lowing: 
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‘  III  every  country*  anil  under  every  government,  a  few  will  revel 
ioluvun,  a  few  will  work  with  their  minds,  and  the  many;  (the 
happy  niiiiy*  would  they  hut  think  so)  must  work  with  their  hands. 
AnJ,  notwithstanding  all  the  hustle  and  disturbance  that  have  been 
made  about  inodes  and  forms  of  government,  there  is  hardly  any 
truth  more  incontrovertible,  than  tliat  they  have  worked  in  almost  all 
cuiintries  with  nearly  equal  security.  Luckily  for  mankind,  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  not  trusted  their  happiness  to  statesmen  or  speculatists. 
The  great  business  of  life  goes  on  under  desjiotic  as  well  as  under 
free  governments — corn  grows  in  Thrace  as  well  as  in  Middlesex,  and 
the  vintager  of  tlie  Rhine,  or  the  Moselle,  gathers  his  grapes  (inor¬ 
dinary  times)  as  quietly  as  the  man  of  Kent  does  his  hops.  p.  4>5. 

It  shouhl  follow  from  this,  that  tlie  labouring  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  that  is  the  hulk  of  tlie  population,  in  this  and  the  other 
cmmtricsof  liiirojie,  have  no  real  interest  in  tlie  great  business 
tornhich  (heir  (oils  and  their  blood  have  been  so  largely  and 
s>  long  in  requisition,  of  resisting  the  grand  tyrant  of  the  age; 
and  that  therefore  it  is  most  iniquitous  and  ertiel  to  impose  on 
them  any  exertions  and  snlfcrings  for  such  an  ohjeet,  and  most 
dishonest  and  deceptive  to  represent  it  to  (hem  as  their  interest 
or  tlii'ir  duty.  If  it  is  of  trilling  importaiu  e,  as  to  their  suh- 
stintial  welfare,  umler  what  government  they  live  and  hihoiir, 
it  raiuiot  he  their  duty  to  resign  a  large  share  of  the  benefit  of 
their  labours,  or  to  expose  llieir  lives  in  battle,  for  (he  main- 
tenaneooftho  government  they  liajipen  to  he  under,  or  any  other 
prineijile  than  that  tlu^y  are  uhsolntidy  its  property.  Tins  prin¬ 
ciple  we  suppose  Mr.  (■.  is  hardly  jirepared  (o  avow.  He  might 
os  well  avow  it,  liowever,  if  he  holds  it.  1  le  will  he  in  too  umcli 
?ood  eoinpany  to  have  any  occasion  to  be  ashamed. 

The  people,  he  says,  will  he  enabled,  under  almost  any  sort 
of  government,  to  follow  their  work  intolerable  seenrity,  and 
xill  liml  th(‘y  obtain  its  natural  eomfortahle  results  in  corn,  wine, 
<Xc  «Xe.  Mow  false  and  foolish  is  such  an  assertion  it  is  m‘ed- 
li'Hs  to  observe  to  any  one  who  has  hut  in  the  most  cursory 
manner  read  the  aecoimts  of  the  condition  of  labour,  and  the 
state  of  cult  i  vat  ion  and  manufacture,  throughout  the  greatest 
part  ol  the  Turkish  empire-  in  India  previously  to  the  Kiiglisli 
cunqui'sts  tlu*re— in  a  considerable  portion  of  (lie  American  dt'- 
pendencies  of  Spain  and  Portugal -  even  in  France  under  the 
old  government,  (how  the  case  is  now,  we  have  no  adequate 
means  of  learning)  and  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  Those  ac¬ 
counts  jiresent  a  vast  and  melancholy  picture  of  poverty,  in- 
doleiHv,  despondency,  and  sterility,  caused  by  a  vexatious  and 
*^'pressive  direct  iutcrlereuce  with  tlie  |K*oph‘’s  labour,  an  inter¬ 
ference  wbicli  both  harrasscs  tlic  labour  itself  through  ail  its 
and  watches  and  immediati  ly  devours  its  results.  But 
might  coiitoiiqdatc  a  nuH'h  more  fa vourmble condition  of  a  la- 
^rious  people,  without  much  diminution  of  our  contempt  for 
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^lu  h  i\ortrino  as  that  of  tlu*  j»arui:ranh  <iuotr<l  above.  It  wouM 
hf  oaj*y  to  imaqiiu*  thr  case  of  an  innustnous  and  ingenious  po, 
pulation  really  protiM-tcd,  in  a  i^ood  de^rcH*,  in  the  prosei'utio« 
of  their  labours,  aided  in  them  by  intellitjent  eo-o|H‘ration,  dis. 
tribution,  ami  the  new  inventions  of  art,  and  apparenil^  em- 
powered  to  a|»propriatc  tin*  |)roritahle  results  :  but  there  would 
be  little  to  envy  in  the  lot  of  that  people,  if  they  were  dooinwl 
to  find  that  with  all  their  exertions  and  auxiliary  invention^ 
they  were  still  iM'eoiuiui^  poorer;  it  they  bad  a  !:fovemmpnt 
boundlessly  and  iuei^rri^iiily  lavish  in  expenditure— which  con- 
sinned  in  direi  t  eorruption  asuiueh  as  the  produeeot  innumerable 
lUMiad^  of  indusl lions  h  inds  which  was  unremittingly  furious 
for  w  ars,  and  scornful  of  all  sober  ealeulations  as  to  the  mean^ 
of  eariwini^  tht*m  on —which,  in  short,  kept  its  enormous  tax* 
niion  faithfully  attemlant  on  eviuy  labourer  in  the  vast  national 
wiuk-shop,  and  instead  of  surterim^  the  labourers  to  improve 
tlu'ir  condition,  or  relax  tludr  toils,  presseil  them,  amidst  alter¬ 
nate  threats  and  cajoleries,  with  a  continual  aj^c^ravation  of  tlieir 
tasks,  perhaps  at  the  same  time,  in  the  true  Kicyptiaii  style, 
adopt iu!^,  ill  the  iiidulijenee  of  its  pride,  measures  tcndini^  to 
make  the  pcrformanci'  of  those  tasks  in  many  instances  imprtc- 
ticahlc.  To  siu  li  a  population  3lr.  (ramble’s  con&^ratulationson 
their  privilc*;**  of  win  kini:^  in  security,  and  on  the  means  of  their 
welfare  heim^  iudependi  ul  of  statesmen,  would  be  an  insult,  if 
tlie>  wiTo  at  leisure  to  notice  or  feel  it,  or  if  they  would  let 
tin  iuselves  take  as  an  insult  any  ihintj;  such  a  talker  could  siy. 

It  is  hut  fair  to  observe,  that  he  docs  not  pretend  to  be  deep 
or  s)'*t»Miiatic  in  politics;  but  lie  nevcrlliulcss  llim^s  down  his 
nanarks  on  this,  us  on  all  other  siihjccts,  in  the  manner  of  tjreit 
eoiifuleiiee  and  self-complacency.  We  should  not  wonder  if  he 
wt'rc  1  veil  p.irt’u  iilarly  vain  of  the  following  mixed  oiVusionof 
emit  and  r.iiit,  as  a  pieee  of  wisdom  and  tine  writiufi^.  S|)eaking 
of  the  ‘  iimovatiii;^'  spirit  in  polities, 

*  I  nuisi  ernfess,’  says  he,  Mhough  I  am  “  native  here,*'  (In  the 
North  of  Ircl.inii)  “  and  to  the  matter  born/'  it  is  a  spirit  in  which  I 
nin  in  no  decree  n  participator.  I  think  mankind  in  general  hire 
fully  as  much  freedom  an  tliey  know*  how  to  make  good  use  of;  and  I 
dislike  untried  and  untrodden  ways.  Like  Hurdcastlc  in  the  play, 
I  love  every  thine  that  is  old — old  customs,  old  religions,  old  can* 
stitutions,  and  oltl  governments.  And  should  my  head  at  timeiiW- 
tcei  this  as  a  delusion,  my  heart  ever  recognizes  it  as  a  legitiroitf 
one.  Tor  what  can  novelty  or  new-created  greatness  command  of 
rcfyu'Ct  or  veneration,  compared  to  that  which  has  its  origin  in  part 
nges!  and  1  dt»  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  I  should  prefer  the 
delaying  frame  of  ancient  greatness,  when  viewed  in  the  yellow  light 
thrown  on  it  through  the  stained  casement  of  the  sanctuary  of  the 
(iothic  Cathedral,  in  which  it  has  lain  so  long,  to  a  coostitutioo  jtirt 
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Wftueii  from  the  head  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  did  it  even  come  into 
(be  world  as  perfect  and  full  grown  as  she  did  herself.*  p.  69. 

Rv  the  way,  've  must  here  deny  the  universality  of  Mr.  (rain- 
Ilk’s  prehTenee  of  what  is  old.  I’he  good  old  soIkt  eonstitiitioii 
ot  the  Knglish  language  is  not  within  the  eoinpass  of  liis  afftv- 
tions.  lie  is  on  this  ground  a  furious  and  practical  revolutionist, 
anil  if  his  example  were  to  be  unpunished  and  become  infectious, 
there  wiHild  be  a  frightful  anarchy  in  the  provinci^s  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric.  In  grateful  return  for  his  beiievolent  willingness 
to  consign  us  and  other  handicraftsmen  to  a  political  despotism, 
we  aisli  him,  and  all  such  as  he,  to  be  ))ut  under  the  most  ri- 
(Torous  ilespotism  of  criticism.  He  has  had  more  liberty  than 
he  *  knows  how  to  make  a  good  use  of.^  He  has  taken  up  tho 
most  mischievous  form  of  tlie  cloctrine  of  literary  liberty  and 
equality.  He  is  clearly  unfit  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise,  or  any  other  function  of  a  fret*  citizen  in  tlie  community  of 
|iaragn\|>h  makers.  With  a  remarkable  |>erversity  of  fancy  and 
nhiin,  his  democratic  turbulence  and  refractoriness,  as  a  subject 
of  the  state  of  b‘tters,  are  combint*d  with  a  violent  jiassion  for 
gaudy  magnificence.  It  is  the  fancy  of  a  man  who  cannot  satisfy 
binistdfhe  is  a  frcvman  unless  he  may  blazon  the  royal  arms  ou 
bis  carriage  or  his  cart,  and  harness  eight  cream-coloured 
borses.  We  w  ill  give  two  or  three  slight  samples  of  his  paintings 
gilding,  and  livery. 

*  About  the  same  time  was  reared  in  France  that  fatal  Columna 
Bellica,  from  which  was  thrown  the  burning  spear,  which  has  caused 
luch  conHagrution  on  earth.  The  spirit  ot  Ulster  innovation  became 
lublimated,  and  blazed  with  borrowed  violence.  The  sober  Pres¬ 
byterian  drew  infection  from  the  boiling  cauldron  of  French  atheism, 
and  while  the  livid  fire  gleamed  on  his  visage,  he  could  hardly  be 
dmingubhed  from  the  blood-stained  demons,  who,  w’ith  shouts  and 
yells,  in  uncouth  and  unseemly  garb,  wrere  dancing  round  him.* 

In  relating  an  instance  of  the  intlueiice  of  love,  he  finds  occa¬ 
sion  to  generalize  in  the  follow  iiig  strain  : 

‘  A  man  can  dissemble  to  the  object  he  loves  ;  or  rather,  he  is  in 
her  presence  a  different  being,  on  whom  her  likings  and  dislikings, 
ber  feelinirs  and  affections,  are  imnrcsscd— and  he  niav  he  said,  witn- 


bf r  feelings  and  affections,  are  impressed—  and  he  may  he  said,  with¬ 
out  much  exaggeration,  to  he  endued  with  a  new’  and  cthcrial  ex- 
ktcnce,  floating  in  the  cerulean  dew  of  her  creation.’  p.  HI. 

.\dverting  to  the  early  history  of  a  now  very  old  friend,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  he  descrilM*s  a  dis|>utation  that  was  held 
by  formal  appointment,  hetw’cen  that  gentleman  and  a  Catholic 
priest,  just  fresh  and  hot  from  Salamanca. 

‘  The  first  point  was  the  often  enough  disputed  doctrine  of  transub- 
•tintiation.  This  is  a  vast  Sorbonian  bog  in  which  whole  armies  of 
(OQtroveriialisto  have  sunk.  ^  is,  of  all  the  tenets  of  tlic  Uomisb 
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church  ihc  mo*t  incomprehensible — which  was  precisely  the  rea^ 
why  the  young  Salamanca  pctlaiil  cho^e  ii.  The  moro  unui.ilie^ble  k 
was,  the  more  credit  he  thought  he  would  have  in  immniering  it  into 
the  hard  head  of  his  l^resbytcrian  antagonist.*  p.  255. 

Attain  : 

•  A  people  wlio  arc  accustomed  to  the  gratiMontions  of  the  imacins. 
tion,  are  ra'cly  politicians,  a.ul  as  rarely  sots  or  glut.ons.  How 
calm  und  unrutheil,  even  uiilo  this  day,  wouLl,  pro*»ably,  hiv« 
ilo«^ed  the  stream  of  Italian  gjvernincnt,had  it  not  been  di'turlied  by 
the  French  Itevolution,  w  hich,  like  a  ponderous  milt  stone  fallen  into 
a  I  ike,  extended  its  circles  to  the  remotc^t  parts.  And  what  a  people 
were  the  .tulians — so  gentle,  6*i  sober,  so  animated,  so  intelligent,  | 
so  uffec'.ion ate.  Is  that  wronderful  ’  when  the  finest  paintings,  the 
mofct  ex(|insite  statues  when  heavenly  music  and  sacred  incense, 
and  spectacle,  and  show,  and  procc'ssion,  daily  seen  and  hearkened 
ti»,  turned  their  natures  to  corresponding  harmony,  and  causeil  their 
soul«  to  Bout  in  a  kind  of  celestial  dewiness,  which  raised  them  far 
alxive  thj  dark  and  murky  shadows,  which  sordid  care,  and  barharoui 
ignorance,  and  paltry  rivahhip,  and  mad-brained  politics,  throw  oi 
the  characters  ot  men.*  p.  297. 

The  merit  of  the  line  coni])osition,  though  that  is  not  small, 
is  iiifniitt  ly  surpassed  hy  that  of  the  truth  and  sense,  of  this 
matidd/ss  piece  of  raving,  wliicdi  assents,  in  the  face  of  tlie 
history  of  the  civilized  woril,  and  of  the  biography  of  artists  and 
mill  of  taste,  the  incomputihility  of  vice  and  a  high  ciiUivation 
of  the  line  arts ;  and,  with  a  felicity  that  never  cun  lie  c(|uallf<l, 
cites  modern  Italy,  the  very  sink  of  morals  and  reason,  as  (be 
proof  ami  illustration  !  It  is  perfectly  worthy  of  the  judgement 
ami  ilie  style  of  such  a  writer  to  run  wild  in  rhapsody  on  the 
churms  and  glories  of  pojiery  ;  and  the  following  siMitences  may 
complete  the  ilisplay  of  elocpieneo  and  intellectual  sanity. 

•  How  dcdightful  too  is  the  Catholic  religion — solemn  in  muiic, 
f.Mgrant  in  incense,  splendid  in  decoration,  graceful  in  ornament; 
the  heads,  the  scapular  und  cross, — it  may  he  said,  like  the  Fagtn 
religion  ol  old,  to  deify  life,  and  to  reflect  only  in  its  fair  bosom  the 
beneficent  author  ot  creation ;  w  hilc  the  gloomy  spirit  of  Calvinism, 
like  a  stern  enchantreas*  waves  her  wand  over  the  b.ight  landscape  of 
the  iimiginatien,  and  gives  in  its  stead  tlie  dark  cavern  of  a  fcrociom 
tyrant*  p.  31. 

*  I  see  litde  reason  wrhy  it  f  the  ascendency  of  Protestantism  in 
India)  should  be  desirable.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion  mo  e  than  any  oilier,  to  make  worse  men,  worse  subjects,  or 
wor,'‘o  meinhers  ol*  the  community;  it  addresses  the  heart  as  well  •• 
the  head,  it  pleases  the  fancy,  it  ca{)tivate8  the  imagination,  it  throws 
a  niy  of  glory  round  the  skeleton  head  of  theology.  It  is  no  upstart, 
it  an  ancient  religion :  it  has  all  the  grandeur  and  venerable  aspect, 
though  it  h.is  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  age,*  &c.  Ac.  Ac. 

Ami  then  ho  goes  forward  in  loud  eulogy  of  the  Catholic 
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rkrtn*  P'*'^**y  >  'f  they  have  but  oven  a  small  portion  of 
tliit  lioMe  aiitl  lofty  ami  mai^naniiiious  spirit  which  he  ascTibes 
to  thefii,  will  spurn  amt  nauseaU^  a  ^)retou(ied  tribute  to 
tiioir  relitnoi)  from  a  man  who  is  prepared,  iii  oilier  company,  to 
Uui;liat  that  ami  all  other  forms  of  rtdi^ioii. 

It  his  olten  been  iieputed  to  rtdit^ious,  alian  methodistical 
ri'fisors  of  liooks,  that  not  beins^  able,  in  any  other  etlectual 
aa>,  to  vent  atj^inst  an  author  who  thinks  too  freely  for  them, 
tlie  maHsjnity  of  which  they  are  supjioscd  to  be  always  full  to  • 
overflo wins',  they  n'sort  to  an  easy  common -place  of  mischief, 
and  call  him  an  infulel.  This  charge  will  not  be  made  in  the 
prrsent  iiist nice.  The  lii'ht,  and  soiiietiiiu^s  sne<Tin^  or  bur- 
Wque  manner  in  which  religious  topics  are  alluded  to,  and  facts 
mil  phrast^s  of  Scripture  citeil,  in  the  more  lively  parts  of  tlie 
book;  the  stvptical  east  of  the  philosophic  rt*Hections  (as  wo 
iu|»|>ose  we  are  to  call  them)  in  the  graver  parts;  and  the  re¬ 
puted  affW'tation  of  considerinsf  the  various  modes  of  reli^on, 
fxceptinflf  Calvinism,  as  all  nearly  equal,  hardly  left  it  necessary, 
for  deeidiiij'  the  reader’s  c^tiinute,  that  the  author  should  have 
thrown  in  such  a  sentence  as  this:'*  The  I'rave  is  the  isthmus 
which  unities  eternity  to  time — when  once  our  eyes  are  closed  in 
k,  we  do  not  know  whether  we  shall  ever  wake  again,  or  if  we 
do.  in  what  state  we  shall  wake.’  p.  375. 

This  ignorance  nevertheless  appears  com)>i'tent  to  be  a  foun- 
dition  for  pride.  For  in  speaking  of  the  very  aged  and  vene¬ 
rable  Presbyterian  chTgyman  alluded  to  before,  who  is  described 
IS  iMijoying  in  his  conscious  approach  toward  the  close  of  life, 
the  calm  coiitidence  of  a  life  to  come,  our  author  says,  in  a  toiio 
of  kind  comlesceiisioH  partaking  of  conipassion,  the  tone  of  a 
min  who  must  have  the  merit,  forsooth,  of  being  too  goorl  to 
wisii  to  banish  the  fond  fancies  tliat  console  a  weak  mind,  *  I  have 
iioviT  heard  him  express  a  doubt  on  these  subjects  (the  ‘  truth  of 
rcvealo<l  religion,  and  the  imiiiortaiity  of  the  soul’)  *  and  very 
rruel  irould  he  the  man  that  Hugyented  it  to  him  /*  This  arro- 
pntsort  of  kimliu*ss  is  the  more  silly  and  naitseous  as  this  very 
rlergyman  is  dt*s<M'ibe<l  as  having  bt^n  unitonniy  distinguishtHl 
by  an  uncommonly  sound  understaniling,  and  by  a  freedom  and 
hbomlity  of  thinking  and  taste  which  had  sometimes  been 
Crratly  inconvenient  to  him  in  his  connexion  with  a  very  rigid 
sect. 

Mr.  Gamble  has  frequent  occasion  to  revert  to  the  rebellion 
»nd  the  Unite<l  Irishmen  ;  and  it  is  done  in  much  more  tolerant 
hngiiage  than  roiglit  have  lK*en  ex|>ecte<l  from  so  complete  an 
rnfniy  to  }K)litical  innovation.  1  Ic  athrins  tliat  tlie  act  ire  energy 
of  tl^  conspiracy  was  in  a  great  mc^asure  continwl  to  the  Ca- 
Ibolios.  So  long,  he  says,  as  its  employments  were  tliose 
*^libcraling,  and  planning,  and  writing,  the  Presbyterians  bore 
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Hn  aiul  most  aiiimateil  share.  But  wlien  tlic  clcsi^ 

maturetl  to  the  ^^ri'at  crisis,  tliey  hej^aii  to  shrink ;  not  for  win 
of  c*ouniu:e,  hut  from  the  intervention  of  conscience  and  huim 
nily,  from  a  moral  and  reiic^ious  horror  of  the  crimes  of  ciTi) 
\%ar,  comiiined  with  their  Ion established  partialities  andpi^ 
judic*es.  In  consemience,  the  Catholic  portion  of  the  insur^ti 
rei;arde<l  tliemselves  as  hasidv  hetrayinl  by  these  Protestant  co- 
ojM*rtttors  in  the  schemes  ami  cotincils  which  had  KmI  them  into 
the  war.  Ami  there  is,  it  sts'ins,  a  deep  and  extensive  feeling 
of  indii^nation  and  hatred,  ('herished  by  the  discontented  Ci- 
fliolics  on  this  aeiount.  There  is,  tluTefore,  in  Mr.  G.’s  oninioD 


no  possibility  of  any  future  political  relation  betwi^en  the  two 
|tarties.  The  Catholics  could  not  trust,  and  the  Presbyteruns 


|tarties.  1  he  t.  alholics  couui  not  trust,  and  the  l^resbyteruns 
will  never  S4'ek  to  be  trusted. 

Ainoni^  the  remarkable  facts  attendim^  the  conspiracy,  thr 
author  relates  at  i;reat  lent^th  one  most  extraordinary  biston. 
Hut  we  really  cannot  tell  whether  he  means  it  to  be  all  bf- 
lievisl  or  not.  lie  assumes  most  fully  indtHnl  the  manner  of i 
|>crsi)n  relatih!^  what  he  knows  or  believes  to  be  facts,  only  coo- 
cealini;  names  under  initials;  but  he  iN^t^ins  and  ends  without 
sayint;  any  tbint:  precist‘ly  on  the  subject  of  the  authenticttiou 
4>f  the  story,  while  he  mij^ht  have  been  sensible  that  a  inorefs- 
tablisluMl  name  than  he  can  suppose  his  to  be,  would  havebeea 
recpiisite  for  such  a  narrative,  if  it  was  to  be  p^iven  without  inj 
of  the  fonnaliti(*s  of  evidence.  Imbn^d  he  will  expect  every 
reader  to  challent^*  the  authenticity  of  a  history  so  full  ofro* 
mantic  incidents  of  stiqirisin^  cham^es  of  feelings,  of  tra^cal  tod 
overwhelmini'  misery,  and  of  retired  circumstances  and  com- 
mimications  which  it  is  im)K)ssible  to  conceive  how  the  relator 
could  know.  It  is  an  act'ount  of  a  youiiir  Protestant  gentldnan 
who  cnteriMl  the  leai'iie  of  the  Unite<l  Irishmen,  was  im)>licate<l 
in  the  melancholy  transactions  of  1798,  and  became  a  prisoner, 
and  a  victim  to  the  law.  It  includes  two  tender  and  ardent  attach¬ 
ments,  the  former  of  which  ended  in  a  manner  hardly  less  ID^ 
lancholy  than  the  fatal  catastrophe  which  resulted  from  and 
c1oh4mI  u|M>n  the  latter.  This  intere.stini^  and  ill-fated  youth  bad 
for  a  time  completely  withdrawn  himself  from  the  danp^erous  po¬ 
litical  connexion,  in  cons4Miuence  nartlv  ofhavinir  found  on  whtl 


litical  connexion,  in  cons4Mjuence  partly  ofhavin|^  found  on  whtl 
pernicious  moral  principles  it  was  prosecuting  an  object  whidi 
in  itM'lf  he  det'med  ijcKKi,  and  partly  of  the  solemn  injunctioM 
of  his  fatlier  when  on  his  death  IhmI.  He  devoted  himself  to 
n'tiremeiit  and  rural  employment,  from  which,  though  oppressed 
with  lanijuor  and  melancholy,  he  was  little  likely  to  have  re- 
turncHl  to  the  |H)litical  fraternity  and  its  schemes  and  fnterpri«*» 
had  he  not  fallen,  or  rather  been  leil  by  ilesign,  into  the  com¬ 
pany  ami  irri'sistible  enchantments,  as  he  found  them,  ofi 
beautiful  yoimg  woman,  who  was  so  euthusiastic  a  rcpublicM 
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rniU*d  Irisli- woman,  that  tlioue:h  she  became  as  much  at- 
ttche<i  ts  he,  she  refused  to  murry  him  but  ou  the  condition  of 
hb  6rst  rejoining  the  formidable  fraternity.  He  did  so,  at  a  mo- 
BHfit  very  near  the  crisis  of  their  desip^ns,  hnl  a  small  division 
(if  the  insurejents  to  battle,  was  wounded,  and  after  a  number 
of  rs<**|>es,  apprehended,  condemneil,  and  executtMl.  His  fe- 
mih*  friend  attended  him  in  his  last  melancholy  hours,  and  ac- 
(xHiipanied  him  to  the  place  of  cxtH  Ution. 


Art.  III.  A  r  Vrtt’  o/  the  Prof^rcss  and  present  State  of  Animal  Che* 
mistry.  By  Ions  Jacob  Berzelius,  M.  1>.  Professor  of  Medicine 
and  Pharmacy,  &c.  Arc.  Translated  from  the  Swedish,  by  Gusta- 
vus  Brunnmark,  D.D.  Chaplain  to  the  Swedish  Legation  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James’s.  8vo.  pp.  ?115.  Price  5«.  6d.  llatchardy 
Johnson  and  Co.  and  Booscy.  18LS. 


THIS  truly  scientific  memoir  owes  its  orip^in  to  a  regulation 
^  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockliolm,  which 
rfquires  its  President,  who  is  elected  for  six  months  only,  to 
rMid  an  essay  on  his  retiring  from  that  office,  on  some  literary 
I  or  scientific  subject  of  his  own  choice.  This  c  ircumstance  has 
ncet'ssarily  given  to  the  t*ssuy  befori'  us  a  less  laboureti  and  for¬ 
mal  character  than  is  generally  exhibited  by  productions  of  a  si¬ 
milar  class.  Entering  into  no  minute  details  of  exj)erimcnts,  it 
I  makes  us  ac<piainte(i  merely  with  their  p^meral  results ;  and 
I  while  it  contains  a  very  brief  but  candid  account  of  what  has 
Uen  (lone  by  others,  it  givtvs  us  also  the  product  of  much  ori- 
pnal  investigation,  conducted  by  tlie  Professor  himself. 

For  this  undertaking,  indeed,  the  author  si^ems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  (|URlified  by  tltc  nature  of  his  previous  studies ;  hav- 
ma;,  in  a  work  published  a  few  years  ago,  gone  pretty  exten- 
wly  into  the  experimental  invi^stigation  of  the  chemistry  of 
wiimal  bodies,  which  is  by  far  the  most  diflicult  department 
of  the  science.  Nor  is  this  all.  His  views  arc  every  where 
those  of  a  philosQjiher,  in  the  most  enlarged  and  preiper  sense 
ofthetemi,-— of  one  who  is  suthciently  aware  of  the  narrow 
boundaries  within  which  the  human  mind  is  permitted  to  range, 
wd  who  is  too  w’ise  to  attempt  to  supply  hy  conjecture, 
^hat  is  denied  to  diligent  and  well  dirc'cted  inquiry.  He 
^hfws  very  little  resptxt  towards  the  idle  attempts  made  by 
Rril,  Home,  and  others,  to  account  for  and  explain  the  nature 
^  w^retion  hy  tlic  agency  of  galvanism  ;  observing  that 
there  is  no  analogy  between  the  effect  of  tliis  agent  upon  either 
wumal  or  anorganic  bodies,  and  the  function  of  secretion,  and 
ru'  application  of  it  we  gain  no  information  at  all. 

fw*  fullow'ing  observations  appear  to  us  strikingly  just  and 
philosophical. 


til 
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•  With  til  the  knowledj^e  we  possess  of  the  forms  of  the  bodr 
considertMl  as  an  instrument,  and  of  the  mixture  aiui  mutual  betria^ 
of  the  rudiments  to  one  another,  yet  the  cause  of  most  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  within  the  animal  body  lies  so  deeply  hidden  from  our  viev, 
that  it  certainly  never  will  be  tound.  We  cull  this  hidden  cause  tiul 
fxmer\  and  like  many  others  who  before  us  have  in  vuin  directed  their 
deludeil  attention  to  this  |H)int,  we  make  use  of  a  word  to  which  wt 
can  affix  no  idea.  This  ftmiYr  to  /ire  belonj^s  not  to  the  constituent 
parts  of  our  bodies,  nor  does  it  belong  to  them  as  an  instrumeia, 
neither  is  it  a  simple  jwwer  ;  but  the  result  of  the  mutual  operadoe 
of  the  instruments  on  one  another — u  result  which  varii>s  as  the  op^ 
rations  vary,  and  which  often,  from  small  changes  and  obstruct!^ 
ceases  altogether.  hen  our  elementary  books  inform  us,  that  tkr 
vital  t)ower  in  one  place  produces  from  the  blood  the  fibres  of  thr 
muscle;  in  another  a  bone ;  in  a  thinl  the  medulla  of  the  brain;  sod 
in^intither  again,  certain  humours  wliich  are  destined  to  he  carried  off; 
we  know  alter  this  explanation  as  little  ns  we  knew  before.  Tliii  un¬ 
known  cause  of  the  plienomena  of  life  b  principiilly  lodged  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  |>art  of  the  animal  body,  vir .  in  the  nervous  system,  the  very 
oper.ilion  of  which  it  constitutes.  The  brain  and  the  nerves  deter- 
mine  altogether  the  chemical  processes  within  the  body ;  and  sl- 
though  it  canm»t  Ih'  denied  that  the  exercise  of  tlieir  functions  tendi 
to  prmluce  chemical  effects  ;  yet  we  are  constrained  to  confess,  tkit 
the  chemical  ojK'rations  therein  are  so  far  beyond  our  reach,  that  they 
entirely  escape  all  our  observations.  Our  deepest  cbcniical  researches 
and  the  finest  discoveries  of  later  times,  give  us  no  infonnation  oo 
this  sublet.  Nothing  of  what  chemistry  has  taught  us  hitherto,  ha 
the  smallest  analogy  to  the  operations  of  the  nervous  system,  orafiordi 
us  the  least  hint  toward  a  knowledge  of  its  occult  nature.  And  the 
chain  of  o\ir  experience  must  ahvoyx  end  in  something  inconceivable; 
unfortunately,  this  iaronrrn'a6/r  something  acts  the  principal  part iu 
animal  chemistry,  and  enters  so  into  every  process,  even  the  mort 
minute,  that  tlie  highest  knowletlp^'  which  we  can  ottain,  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  productions,  whilst  we  arc  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  })oiksibility  of  explaining  how'  they  are  produced.* 


In  estimating  the  rchitive  iuumrtunee  of  the  functions  of  ibf 
animal  iM'oiiomy,  the  first  pl;uH^  is  umpiestionably  due  to  thst 
|H*rtnrmed  by  the  brain  and  nerves.  'I'he  Proft'ssor  coni* 
mences,  thenTore,  by  iiKpiiring  into  the  striietiire  of  tlM*sf  or¬ 
gans.  OI  their  (diemieal  eomposition  our  knowledge,  which 
is  far  from  eompleto,  is  derived  cliietly  from  the  e\|H*riinciit« 
ol  Tlumret,  Foureroy,  Jordan,  and  Hiidiat  ;  the  former  har¬ 
ing  made  us  ut^qiiainted  vv  ith  the  eomposition  of  the  brain  it* 
?^eU,  as  far  as  the  state  of  scienee  at  that  time  would  ]>eniiit, 
and  Hiehat  having  examined  with  <*onsiderable  attention  the 
neurilemm,  or  membrane  of  the  niTves.-— By  suhjecting  the 
nerves  to  the  action  of  caustic  alkali,  the  medullar)* 

Utr  nerve,  is  dissolved  ;  while  the  tube  formed  by  Uic  nettri- 
l?nu  is  left  entire. 
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%V\t  ill  importaiico  to  the  nervous  staiuls  the  nan  coniferous 
Many  eheiiiists  have  tUriH'tiHl  their  attention  to  deter- 
oVinr  the  nature  and  (*oiu|>ositioiiof  the  blood ;  hut  the  most  expli* 
lit  inalysi*<  made  of  it  tvas  by  Deyeux  ami  Parmentier,  to  which 
KourtToy  and  Vampielin  afUM'wards  added  an  examination  of 
the  colonrin:^  matter.  Berzelius  himself  has  also  eontrihuted 
(•oiiMderahly  to  our  kuowledcoe  of  this  remarkable  iluid  ;  not 
odI)  hy  (‘orreetineo  some  mistakes  into  which  his  firedecessors 
had  faileii,  but  by  determinintc  the  characitT  of  its  constituent 
|)trts  with  {greater  piwision.  He  has  ascertaiiunl  that  the 
fibrin  of  the  colourin*^  matter  and  the  albumen,  combined 
with  the  mineral  acids  in  excels,  form  insoluble  compounds 
which  h^H'oiue  soluble  in  water,  on  washing  off  the  excess  of 
•rid.  lie  has  found  tiiat  these  substaiict^s  dissolve  readily  in 
the  icetic  and  phosphoric  acids,  both  of  which  prevent  the  co- 
•^iilation  of  the  blood  by  heat ;  that  fibrin  by  Urini;  boiled  in 
water  dissolves  in  small  quantity,  while  the  remainiiu'  portion 
shrinks  and  becomes  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  ;  aiul  that  alcohol 
and  ether  chan<;e  all  these  suhstances  into  {Hicufur  kinds  of  fat. 
He  has  also  discovered  in  blood  an  alkaline  lactate  of  potash, 
and  some  |>eculiar  animal  substances,  which  accompany  that  salt 
all  the  humours  of  the  body,  and  which  he  thinks  owe  their 
existence  in  the  blood  to  the  absorption  of  those  ilecayinl  parts 
of  the  body,  which  are  intendeil  to  be  removed  by  means  of 
the  different  secretions.  He  does  not  ailmit  either  iftdalijic  or 
lalpliur  to  be  constituent  parts  of  the  blood,  hut  re^anls  the 
!iabstance  which  has  been  mistaken  for  the  former,  as  alhmneii 
in  a  state  of  im|>erfect  coas^iilalion  ;  while  the  latter,  he  thinks 
h  a  part  of  the  albumen  from  which  it  has  been  ilisena^a^ed  by 
the  combiiieil  effect  of  hoilim^  and  (‘anstie  alkali. 

The  coloiirim^  matter  of  blood  has  been  lonu^  re^ardc^l  as  ow- 
inif  its  properties  to  the  presence  of  iron  :  but,  wliile  Deyeux 
and  Pannentier  sup^iose*  it  is  a  solution  of  iron  in  the  free  alkali* 
of  the  blood,  Fourcroy  ami  Vauquelin  conceive  it  is  more  pro- 
biblv  a  solution  of  the  red  subphosphat  of  iron  in  alhiimeii. 
Professor  B.  states,  that  thoiii^h  he  repeatinl  their  e\|M‘rimeJit8 
witli  much  care,  the  results  were  invariably  elirterent.  He  re- 
tfnrds  their  conclusions,  therefore,  as  erroneous,  ami  is  of  opinion 
that  we  know  as  little  now  of  the  manner  in  which  iron  is  com¬ 
bined  with  the  colourinn^  matter  of  the  hloiMi  ns  when  it  was 
firit  discovered  in  it.  Tlic  colourinic  matter  cannot,  he  thiuks, 
be  albumen,  much  as  it  resembles  it ;  and  the  microscopical 
ob^vations  of  Leeuwenhoek  and  otliers  have  sufficiently  asecr- 
^nwl  that  it  is  not  dissolved  in  the  blood.  Nor  did  the  Pro¬ 
hor  fiml  it  possible  to  dissolve  it  in  serum,  by  trituratini^  the 
^“•^lated  cruor  in  it  ;  for  tliouc^  the  serum  becomes  coloured 
by  this  means,  yet  the  colouring  matter  afterwards  subsided 
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leaTinc^  the  scrum  perfectly  clear  as  before  the  e\|>eriment.  SV.  I 
rum  dissolves  metallic  oxides,  especially  those  of  iron,  to  a  c«r-  I 
tain  extent ;  but  none  of  them  impart  to  it  the  colour  of  blood;  I 
nor  does  serum  impre^iatetl  uith  iron  possess  the  peculiar  dn-  I 
racters  of  the  colouriiu'  matter.  As,  therefore,  the  most  delicitf 
tt‘sts  of  iron  do  not  deUM't  its  presence  in  the  colourini^  mittfr, 
and  as  the  stronejest  acids  do  not  separate  from  the  blood,  or 
from  its  charcoal,  either  the  iron,  or  calcareous  phoM>hate  whiHi 
the  ashes  of  bloo<l  abundantly  contain,  Professor  B.  eoiicludn 
that  neither  of  these  substances  exist  in  the  blood  in  a  saliap 
fiMTin.  It  l)eeomes  probable,  therefore,  that  blootl  coiitabi 
merely  tlie  elements  of  these  salts,  combine<l  in  some  way  witk 
which  we  are  unacquaintcMl.  And  as  the  subphosphate  of  lime 
which  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  bone,  cannot 
be  separatiMl  from  drietl  blood  by  any  dilute  acid,  he  c'oncludci 
that  it  is  only  proiluced  from  the  decomposition  of  the  imiDf- 
diate  constituents  of  the  bloiMl  ;  which  is  eflecteil  at  the  pre¬ 
cise  spot  where  it  is  wanted. 

On  the  very  obscure  subject  of  the  coagulation  of  fibrin, 
Proft'ssor  B.  do<'s  not  throw  any  new  li^ht.  All  inquiries  into 
its  cause  have  Ix^n  hitherto  fruitless  ;  nor  does  it  appear,  as  fir 
as  we  yet  know,  to  be  connecteil  with  any  chemical  change 
whatever.  The  chemical  examination  of  tlie  fibrin,  the  albu¬ 
men,  ami  the  colouriiK^  matter,  proves  them  to  be  so  nearly  al- 
lie<l  in  conuM)sition,  that  it  is  probable  they  an^  convertible  into 
i^eh  other  by  pn)ee8ses  i^oin^  on  within  the  body,  and  that  they 
are  all  cH|ually  appli(*able  to  the  purposes  of  the  animal  economy 
eitlier  in  tlie  ofTices  of  secretion,  or  in  the  reproduction  of  paiti. 

On  instituting  an  accurate  comparison*  bctwe<*n  the  blood  of 
man  and  that  of  the  ox,  Professor  B.  found  that  they  possess- 

a  remarkable  res^miblancc,  as  well  in  tlie  constituent  parts 
themstdves,  as  in  the  pro|>ortions  ;  but  tliere  was  a  striking  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  chemical  character  of  some  of  the  constituent!. 
This  diflerence  the  Professor  regards  as  an  indication  of  a  larger 
pro|K>rtion  of  nitrogene  in  the  hloml  of  the  ox ;  a  eircumstaaw 
very  remarkable,  when  the  respective  nature  of  their  food  is 
considered.  The  IVofessor’s  supjHisition  rweives  strength  fro® 
the  fact  that  the  charcoal  of  the  blood  of  the  ox,  when  burnt 
slowly,  constantly  gives  out  carhonat  of  ammonia,  though  H 
may  have  been  heatetl  in  an  open  vessel,  and  freely  exposed 
to  tlie  air.  This  fact  of  itself  apix^ars  almost  conclusive  of  ihe 
compound  nature  of  nitrogene. 

From  the  examination  of  the  blood  Professor  B.  proceed!  to 
examine  that  of  the  arteries,  and  more  c^syiecMally  to  detemu^ 
the  nature  of  that  portion  of  the  arterial  structure  which  h® 
been  generally  supposed  to  consist  of  small  annular  fibres  p®* 
scssing  the  character  and  office  of  tlie  muscular  fibre  Thi* 
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irts  ihe  opinion  of  Haller,  and  his  llieory  of  the  pulsation  of  the 
•rtrfial  system  is  fouiuhnl  in>oii  it ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  John 
Hunter,  and  has  lieen  proved  to  he  erroneous  by  Bichat,  who 
jliscovereil  that  no  perceptible  motion  was  produced  in  the  ar¬ 
teries  of  a  living  animal  by  those  chemical  or  niechauical  sti¬ 
muli,  which  excite  contraction  in  the  muscular  fd)re  ;  and  who 
ilso,  having  endeavourtHl  to  investigate  the  character  of  this  and 
the  other  membranes  of  the  artery  by  maceration,  came  to 
the  t'onchision,  that  the  pulsation  of  the  artery  deiMMided  solely 
on  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  artery  ban  merely  a  li- 
roitetl  decree  of  loco -uiotiou.  In  this  state  of  the  inquiry  Pro¬ 
fessor  B.  entered  upon  a  chemical  in vesti station  of  the  nature  of 
the  artery,  from  which  he  has  obtained  the  most  satisfactory  and 
decisive  results  ;  and  has  thus  aflbrdetl  a  very  happy  proof  of 
the  assistance  which  chemical  science  may  bestow  in  |>erfecting^ 
our  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  structure  of  parts. 
He  has  placed  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  fibrous  membrane  of 
the  artery  is  not  muscular;  since  instead  of  bein^  soft  and 
daccid  like  muscle,  and  containing  a  lar^c  pro|K)rtion  of  wa¬ 
ter,  it  is  dry  and  elastic.  Neither  does  it  jwssess  the  same 
chemical  proper  ties  as  the  muscidar  fibre,  wliich  is  soluble  in 
acetic  acid,  and  forms  scarcely  soluble  compounds  with  the  sul¬ 
phuric,  nitric,  and  mnriatic  acids.  The  arterial  fibre,  on  tlic 
contrary,  is  not  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  though  it  is  readily  so  in 
the  mineral  acids  diluted  with  water,  from  whicli  it  is  not  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  alkali,  or  alkaline  prussiats,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  tests  of  fibrin.  It  must  be  concluded,  therefore,  that 
the  elasticity  of  this  coat  simplies  the  want  of  muscular  structure, 
and  that  the  phenomena  of  the  pulse  are  altogether  de|)endant 
upon  it,  since  it  must  be  dilated  during  the  systole  of  the  heart, 
and  resume  its  original  state  during  tlie  diastole.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  structure  extends  to  the  minute  capillary  vessels, 
can  only  be  conjectured  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 
Analogy  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  does. 

On  tlie  subject  of  respiration,  we  are  not  presented  with  any 
Dew  facts  ;  but  tlie  Professor  has  given  a  very  neat  historical 
detail  of  what  has  been  done  by  others ;  and  offers  a  coiyecturc 
rdative  to  the  use  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  wliich,  wc 
think,  both  novel  and  ingenious.  He  observes  that  the  prin- 
^  effect  produced  by  blood  upon  the  air,  is  effected  by  tlie 
colouring  matter ;  and  as  this  colouring  matter  does  not  pene¬ 
trate  any  of  the  reproducing,  and  but  lew  of  the  secreting  ca- 
jllaiy  vessels,  he  supposes  it  is  principally  useful  in  the  pro- 
action  of  animal  heat.  On  this  principle,  lie  observes,  it  i# 
to  account  for  the  diminished  heat  of  t^  body  after  any  se- 
of  blood.  Whether  the  diminution  of  temperature  in 
•Dm  circumstances  is  real  or  apparent  only,  may  admit  of  ques- 
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lion,  but  of  the  fact  Itself,  there  is  no  doiiht.  Woha?etf««*4 
in  a  ver)  renurkahlc  deijn'c  in  a  boy  who  had  been  bled  tu  ade, 
p-i'e  beyond  what  the  |)ow'ers  of  the  systtnn  could  susiain;  ^ 
w  as  ill  a  st  iteof  |NT|)etualshiverini^,  until  the  time  of  his  deatk. 

Subsequent  to  the  |H.‘riod  at  which  this  nieinoir  was  probably 
drawn  up,  some  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  country  by  Mr. 
Hnnlie  to  overturn  the  hypothesis,  which  attributes  the  pro. 
diietioii  of  animal  heat,  to  the  function  of  respiration.  Forov 
own  part,  we  do  not  consider  them  as  by  any  means  dectMYf. 
In  attributini'  the  production  of  animal  heat  to  the  iiiHueiKT  of 
the  brain,  there  ap}M*ars  to  Ih‘  this  stronc^  objection  to  the  theory, 
that  the  relati\e  mH^nitmle  of  this  or^an  compared  to  tint  of 
the  animal,  is  much  less  in  other  animals,  than  in  man,  while 
their  t4*m|H*rature  is  pre<*isely  the  same  ;  a  fact  which  swnw  u 
bt' hardly  compatible  with  the  hy|Hithesis.  The  labours  of  other 
ex|H'rimenlalists  on  this  iHirticular  subject  have  merely  deter- 
minerl  the  cous4*cpience8  resultiiii^  from  the  division  of  the  eii;h*li 
pair  of  nerves,  which  it  is  probable  influences  the  blood,  only 
MH'ondarily,  since  its  primary  eflect  is,  by  ilei^rc'es,  to  rnidcrtbe 
ri'spiration  uneasy  ainl  laborious. 

From  the  extrenu'  minuteness  of  the  absorlicnt  vessels,  w# 
have  but  little  knowb'dt'i*  of  their  anatomical  structure,  ud 
still  less  of  their  chemical  composition.  The  lymph  whicb 
they  contain  however  has  been  examineti  by  Kmmertand  Reusi, 
who  found  it  to  be  a  complete  chemical  solution,  which,  afur 
some  time,  Inn’ornes  a  coag^nlum,  altoj^cthcr  resemblinit  the 
fibrin  of  the  blood.  And  as  this  fluid  is  absorbed  after  haring 
serv^Ml  particular  purposes  in  the  animal  <*conomy,  Proh'ssor  B. 
infers  tliat  tlie  colon rh*ss  jiortion  of  the  blood  which  tienetnttt 
the  n*pro<hieinsr  capillary  vt»ssels  must  also  contain  fibrin  in  i 
state  ot  (  omplete  solution.  The  examination  of  this  fluid  i*it 
eireiilati^  in  these  v tassels,  and  after  it  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
absorlsMits,  he  observes,  would  be  of  ^eat  consequence,  as  iko 
to  determine  the  natiin*  of  the  dt'cayeil  and  useless  parts,  whidi 
are  removtHi  by  their  means.  From  an  examination  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  in  the  iniisides,  and  of  the  urine,  Profi*ssor  H.  think*  It 
likely  that  most  animal  matters  are  chanc^wl  into  lactic  acHl, 
|ihos]>horic  aeiil,  and  other  animal  matters,  which  are  solubk 
111  water,  alcohol,  w  liirli  are  found  w  ith  the  lactates  in  the  vaiiow 
humours,  and  constitute  the  viscid  extracts  generally  obtaiard 
in  tlndr  analysis.  Should  this  he  the  case,  a  mudi  larger 
portion  ot  tiiis  visedd  extract  must  be  contaiiie<i  in  the  lynipk 
ol  the  almorlieiits  than  in  the  serum. 

Ihe secrt'tioiis  which  are  formed  from  that  portion  oftheci^ 
culatiiig  Hui«l,  which  is  not  intended  to  lie  conveyed  back  tgti® 
into  the  circulation,  vary  considerably  in  their  character,  thoittb 
'they  atiil  retain  some  of  tlic  characters  of  the  fibrin  and  album*®> 
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fpim  which  they  arc  produceil,  while  the  more  Buid  matter  in 
nhic'htliey  are  dissolved  contains  the  salts  of  the  blood,  and  often 
its  alkali  in  tlie  same  |>ro|>ortion  as  the  blood  itself.  Professor 
B  observes,  that  those  scs^Tetions,  which  before  their  dischiri^e 
trv  iiitendinl  to  be  applied  to  some  pur|H>se  witliin  the  body,  arc 
ilaaTs  alkaline,  while  those  which  are  to  be  carried  olTas  usedesa 
to  the  animal,  are  all  acid,  the  free  acid  they  contain  being  the 
liflic. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  notice  the  cellular  texture,  and 
(lieHuids  connei^teil  with  it.  He  considers  tne  gelatine  obtaim.^ 
h\  boilint'  the  cellular  texture  in  water,  as  a  product  formed 
duriiii'  the  process,  and  not  as  one  of  its  constituent  parts;  ob- 
itmiiiij  that  no  precipitate  resembling  that  produced  by  tannin 
tnd  gelatine,  can  be  obtaineii  from  any  animal  fluid,  except 
from  urine  after  having  betui  boiled  sometime  with  alkali,  by 
uhich  means  its  animal  matter  is  either  entirely  or  in  part  con- 
Terteil  into  gelatine.  In  adverting  to  the  fat  which  is  found  de- 
|H)sittHi  in  the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane,  he  remarks  that 
the  acid  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  fat,  and  which  has  been 
jlfstTilH'd  by  Crell,  Theiiard,  and  others  as  a  peculiar  acid  under 
the  name  of  sebacic,  is,  in  fact,  possesse<l  of  all  the  projK*rties  of 
Iknioic  acid,  excej)t  in  a  few  of  its  external  characters,  which 
he  apprehends  result  Iroin  the  combination  of  some  other  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  distillation,  by  which  both  its  taste  and  smell  are 
oiodifuHl.  In  detailing  what  has  been  done  to  detcTiniiie  the 
niture  of  pus,  he  observes,  that  the  modes  of  examination  sug- 
jt'steil  with  a  view  to  a  correct  discrimination  of  pus  from  mucus 
have  failed,  from  the  want  of  correct  notions  on  the  subject. 
The  Professor  very  properly  considers  as  pus,  not  only  the  fluid 
produced  by  inflammation  terminating  in  an  abcess,  but  also  the 
vellow  matter  (expectorated  after  inflammation  in  the  lungs, 
for  example,)  formed  in  the  decline  of  inflammatory  action,  and 
witliout  any  distinction  of  parts;  both  fluids  being  produced 
from  the  coloured  blood,  which,  during  inflammation,  is  pro|>elled 
joto  the  capillary  vessels.  As,  however,  that  which  is  produced 
nt  the  cellular  texture,  can  only  escape  by  the  destruction  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  he  thinks  it  would  l^  found  on  a  compara- 
hve  examination  to  contain  more  constituent  |>arts,  than  that 
•liich  is  fomictl  on  the  surface,  and  is  mixed  only  with  mucus. 
Tiu*  investigations  of  Dr.  Pearson  on  this  subject  are  mentioned 
^th  apjirobation,  though  our  author  thinks  he  had  not  suf¬ 
ficient  experience  in  these  incpiiries,  to  make  them  altogether  sa- 
^ctory.  Dr.  P.’s  animal  oxyd  affords  an  instance  of  this 
*kich  the  Professor  states  to  be  merely  the  viscid  extract,  ob- 
Jysed  ill  the  analysis  of  most  animal  substances,  and  consisting 
of  muriate  of  soda,  alkaline  lactate,  and  some  peculiar  animal 
natterM. 

Vou  X.  U 
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The  next  object  of  the  Professor’s  notice,  is  the  mucous  men. 
brine  which  lines  the  inU^stinal  canal,  aiul  all  the  reservoirs  d 
the  body,  with  their  excretory  ducts.  The  principal  eharic* 
teriitic  of  tliis  membrane  is  its  insolubility  in  boiling  water:  k 
is  not,  like  cellular  texture,  an<t  serous  membrane,  convettoi 
into  ijelatine  by  boiling^ ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  brain,  k 
is  ©fall  parts  of  the  body  most  easily  destroyed  by  maceration  ii 
cold  water,  or  by  the  action  of  ac*ids.  The  mucus  with  wbid 
it  is  covered,  thouc^h  varyini'  but  little  in  its  external  cliaracien, 
yet  differs  consitlerably  in  its  chemical  pro])ertie8,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  substances  with  w  hich  it  is  to  come  in  contact. 
Mucus  in  its  chemical  composition  is  not  a  solution  :  it  contaim 
a  soful  matter,  which  swells  in  water,  and  becomes  a  tough  le 
mi-liquid  mass,  which  waU*r  does  not  dissolve.  The  morefliid 
portion  of  mucus  is  serum,  almost  ileprived,  indee<l,  of  its  albu¬ 
men,  yet  retainini'  its  other  constituent  parts.  Professor  B.  don 
not  admit  the  existence  of  an  animal  mucus  in  the  fluids  of  tbr 
animal  body,  distinct  from  that  which  covers  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes.  In  alibis  e\jH*rimenls  he  never  found  any  fluid  to  wbick 
the  name  could  properly  be  applied,  or  which  ut^rtHsl  in  chi* 
racter  with  mucus  as  <lescribed  by  Hatchett,  Bostock,  umI 
others.  •  Fourcroy,  also,  in  his  paper  on  mucus,  he  obsmo, 
has  fallen  into  the  error  of  drawing^  ^neral  and  extensive  «*• 
elusions  from  very  uncertain,  and  oftentimes  incorrect  obsfr- 
vations ;  and  lie  has  i^eneralizi^il  so  far  ns  to  consider  parts  of  tbr 
boily  having  very  different  chemical  and  physiological  chancier^, 
(auch  as  the  epidermis,  nails,  hair,  &c.)  as  nothing  but  muda, 
more  or  less  condens«Hl  and  hardened.  'Fhe  mucous  raembniK 
of  the  intestinal  canal  is  the  only  one  having  a  specific  charactrr; 
its  dense  cellular  textun*,  and  nuisc*ular  coat,  liaving  the  8i» 
chemical  character  as  the  same  structures  in  other  parts  of  thf 
body  ;  and  the  serous  membrane  or  peritoneal  covering,  w  it 
b  commonly  called,  which  envelopes  the  whole,  is  fundamenttlh 
the  same  as  the  cellular  texture.  The  serous  fluid  with  whkk 
this  membrane  is  constantly  moistened,  is  chiefly  serum,  c<»* 
taining  only  a  small  portion  of  its  albumen,  and  depoatiig 
chry  stals  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  tlie  usual  viscid  animal  extrut 
during  eva|H)ration. 

Of  the  fluids  employt'd,  more  or  less,  in  the  digestive  proce?^' 
the  saliva  comes  first  to  be  noticed.  Proft*ssor  B.  obselhres,  tbit 
it  is  one  of  tlu'  most  auueous  fluids  in  the  body.  The  wbH^ 
mucous  matter  susjH*ndea  in  it,  he  thinks  is  most  probably  <k* 
riveil  from  tiie  mucous  nunnbraneof  the  salivary  ducts;  butb^ 
aid^  this,  and  the  usual  salts  containeil  in  the  serum,  it  has  a 
ciilior  matU'r  which  is  not  coagulated  either  by  boiling,  hy  taiHiS' 
or  by  the  subacetate  of  lead,  and  which  with  water  forms  » 
liquid  frothy  solution.  How  far  saliva  may  contribute  to  tbf 
loiution  of  Utc  food,  b  yet  unknown  to  us.  From  tht 
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(lilRised  tlirou^li  the  saliva,  the  tartar  which  adheres  to  the  teeth 
hformeii.  It  consists  at  first  lueixdy  of*  darkened  mucus,  but 
pbospliat  of  lime  is  slowly  deposited,  and  the  crust  which  is 
^dually  formed,  contains  about  |  its  weis^^ht  of  mucus. 

The  facts  with  wliioli  we  are  supplied  by  former  e\|)erimenta- 
liah  on  tlie  nature  of  the  pistric  juice  are  extremely  liiniteil:  iior 
does  Professor  B.  make  us  acquainte<i  with  any  new  ones  rc- 
UliTely  either  to  it,  or  the  pancrt*atic  s^crc^tion.  11  is  examina¬ 
tion  of  llie  bile,  how'ever,  has  enabled  him  to  correct  and  extend 
our  knowledicc  of  this  important  six^retion.  Notwithstanding 
the  reports  of  other  chemists,  he  found  that  it  does  not  contain 
any  resin  ;  tliat  it  has  the  same  proportion  of  alkali  and  salts  as 
tlie  blood;  and  that  it  contains  a  peculiar  matter,  which  is  at 
first  bitter,  and  afterwards  rather  sweet  to  the  taste,  which  pos¬ 
sesses  characters  in  common  w  ith  the  fibrin,  the  colouring  matter, 
ind  the  albumen  of  the .  blood,  and  which  fonns,  with  mineral 
tcids,  a  compound  not  easily  soluble  in  water.  With  excess  of 
arid  this  substance  is  completely  precipitated,  ami  has  all  tlic 
diiracters  of  a  resin,  but  the  separation  of  the  acid,  by  a  body 
hiring  a  superior  affinity  (barita  for  example)  restores  its  ori- 
giiiil  |)roperties  unchanged.  Like  the  albumen  and  fibrin  of 
the  blood,  it  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  Its  properties 
vary  inditlerent  animals,  and  even  in  the  same  animals  in  dillercnt 
circumstances;  and  tlie  Professor  had  opjiortunities  of  observing, 
that  its  remaining  long  in  the  gall  bladder,  increased  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  form  a  n^inous  compound  in  the  acids.  The  substance 
ahicli  has  by  other  ex{HTimentalists  been  considertMl  as  albumen, 
and  to  enter  into  the  bile  as  one  of  its  constituent  parts,  our 
author  thinks  he  has  demonstrated  to  he  merely  a  portion  of 
the  mucus  of  the  gall  bladder.  The  proportion  of  it  is  very 
wall,  and  tliick  viscid  bile  does  not  ap|mar  to  contain  more  of 
it  ^an  that  which  is  quite  thin. 

The  account  of  the  process  of  digestion  whidi  follows  this 
account  of  the  diemieal  properties  of  the  flniils  conceme<l  in  it* 
n almost  purely  historical;  and  supplies  a  neat  and  condensed 
^•ew  of  the  labours  of  others,  in  this  important  department  of 
j»hysiological  enquiry.  Our  author  does  not  appear  to  have 
much  faith  in  the  recent  speculation  of  Sir  Everard  Horae  re¬ 
lative  to  the  division  of  the  stomach  into  two  portions,  by  a  con- 
fraclion  of  its  muscular  fibres,  during  the  time  the  digestive  pro- 
^  is  going  forwards :  and  certainly,  the  anatomical  fstructurc 
« tlie  stomach  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  hypothesis.  T'hc  com- 
pm>itioii  of  the  chyle,  for  the  formation  of  which  the  complicated 
of  digestion  is  carricil  on,  appears,  from  all  observations, 

resemble  tlie  blood  in  every  thing  but  its  colour,  except  that 
‘liasnich  more  dilute*,  but  upon  what  circumstances  its  change 
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of  ctAour  (\c|H*n<lH  alter  it  is  mixed  with  the  blood,  is  very  ob* 
wore-  tlioutcli  it  is  probably  effected,  in  threat  measure,  bv 
the  atmv.spberic  air  to  which  it  is  ex|>os4Hl  in  the  lun^. 

Ill  proeeedim;  to  consider  the  comjiosi lion  of  the  bonyptrt«( 
the  animal  structure.  Dr.  H.  maniiesis  a  pardonable  anxieti 
ill  asscrtiiii'  the  claims  of  his  countryman  Galin,  to  the  honourof 
haviii«4  first  discovercMl  the  existence  of  the  phosphat  of  liiue  h 
bones,  from  which  they  drive  their  firmness  and  solidity.  In  id. 
dilioii  to  this,  no»vever,  the  Professor  inlorins  us,  that  hehasdb. 
covercsl,  by  a  careful  and  minute  analysis,  tliat  a  liuman  bone  con* 
tains  also  lluat  of  1  ine  and  phosphat  of  mat^nesia;  and  he  has  st* 
tisfuMl  himsi'lf  that  the  siilphat  of  lime,  whicti  is  found  in  the  resi* 
diium  alter  conihustion,  does  not  beloinr  to  bone  in  its  living  state 
lie  estim  ites  the  proportion  >of  cartilui^e  at  but  it  is  less  u 
the  teeth,  and  in  the  enamel  it  is  altogether  w  anting;.  The  con* 
biistilde  mutter  in  tlie  enamel,  he  estimates  at  only  "2  |H*r  cent, 
while  IVpys  states  it  at  It),  and  Poiircroy  and  Vampielinat  27. 
Tiio  Innie  of  the  ox  contains  the  same  constituents,  and  nearljf 
ill  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  man.  The  curtilage  of  hones  b 
coiivertisl  into  ir(>latine  by  boilim^,  and  it  may  be  extracted  in  thb 
form  almost  entirely  by  the  use  of  PapinV  dii^ester.  The  mar¬ 
row  Proh'ssor  II.  consiilers  as  precisidy  similar  to  the  fat  in  other 
p.irts  of  the  body,  any  apparent  difference  beintl^  attributable  to 
the  tinids  pro|MT  to  the  membrane  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  The 
cartilage,  pro|K‘rly  so  called,  is  exactly  the  same  with  that  which 
enters  into  the  eom)Misition  of  bone,  and,  like  it,  is  converted  into 
gelatine  by  boiliiiu^  in  water.  The  sinovia  appears  to  be  almost 
entirely  serum,  but  still  retainin|r  a  portion  oflibrin  which  coagu¬ 
lates  in  the  open  air. 

In  his  e\|MMinients  to  detennihe  the  nature  of  the  muscukr 
part  ol  animals,  the  Proft'ssor  found  that  it  included  about  \  h 
weight  of  a  tluid  containiiiir  a  free  acid,  and  affordiiiG^  the  usual 
viscid  extract  (  oiisistin^  of  lactic  acid,  alcalinc  lactate,  niuriitf 
ol  sod.1  and  animal  mutter.  'I'liis  extract,  hotvever,  be  does  not 
coiisidi^*  as  a  <*onstitueiit  part  of  tU‘sh,  but  rather  as  matter  iei 
state  ot  dtx'ay,  cither  already  absorbed,  or  ready  to  lie  taken  up 
by  the  alworbeiits  lor  the  piirjiofu*  of  In'ini^  removed  from  th< 
system.  'I’lie  solid  museiilar  libre  itsedf  lias  the  same  properties 
as  fmriii ;  the  whole  of  it  lieiii^  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  except 
the  cellular  U'xture,  nerves  and  blood- vessels,  and  unilorgoing 
the  same  ehaiii^es  by  boilin;;.  The  tendons  and  aponcuroie* 
have  fuiulanieiitally  the  same  eom|H)sition  as  the  cellular  texture 
aud  eartila^e.  '1  he  si^lcrotiea,  clioroidea,  and  comer  of  tk 
eye  are  all  eonverU'il  into  irelatine  by  boiling  water;  but  the 
black  colouriiii^  matter  spread  over  the  inner  surface  of  tW 
choroid,  Is  insoluble  in  water  at  any  temperature,  aud  in 
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but  ctuslit'  alkali  dissolves  it,  and  it  is  precipitateil  by  acids,  the 
colour  beiiij?  rendered  somewhat  paler.  It  burns  like  vee^etablc 
mitter,  and  leaves  the  same  ferrut^ineous  ashes,  as  the  colour- 
inc  matter  of  the  blood,  from  which  it  is  most  probably  formetl. 
The  iris  has  all  the  chemical  characters  of  muscle.  Of  the  hu¬ 
mours  of  the  eye,  the  a4picH)us  and  vitr€H)us  resemble  thetluid  »c- 
crettsl  by  mucous  membranes,  only  they  ur«»  tpiite  colourless; 
the  elirystalline  lens,  however,  is  as  remarkable  in  its  com|M>- 
Htioii  as  in  its  texture,  which  is  well  know  n  to  increase  in  den- 
wtv  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  It  has  lM*en  asserted, 
both  by  Fourcroy  and  Chenevix  to  contain  both  albumen  and 
f^litine,  but  Professor  R.  iu  his  examination  of  it,  found 
urillier  of  these  substances.  It  is  almost  completely  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  solution  coai^ulati^  on  boilin^^,  but  the  coa^u- 
lateit  mass  has  no  resemblance  to  albumen  ;  it  is  gritty  and 
op:'que  like  tlie  colourintj^  matter  of  the  blood,  and  like  it  is  also 
et?»il)  dissolved  iu  acetic  acid  after  coagulation.  l‘he  coagulation 
*H  I  pure  white,  and  leavers  a  small  (piantity  of  ferru^ineous  ashes 
after  combimtion,  so  that  it  seems  to  ilitler  from  the  colouriiu' 
oiatter  of  the  blood,  only  by  its  watit  of  colour,  but  the  attempts 
to  impart  colour  to  it,  by  dilVerent  moditieatioiis  of  the  phosphat 
•f  iron  have  been  imsuccessfid.  li<^s  acpieous  than  the  blood, 
it  appears  to  form  the  boundary  betwmi  the  tliiids  and  the  solid 
matter  of  the  animal  body.  When  analys4‘d,  it  affords  a  por¬ 
tion  of  acidulous  extract.  Its  structure,  therefore,  cannot  be  con- 
aidcn^l  in  any  det^ree  muscular.  The  texture  of  the  epidermis 
k  |)eculiar,  since  it  is  not  dissolved  by  \ou^  boilint^  in  water,  but 
LH soluble  both  in  the  caustic  alkalies  and  acids;  in  most  of  its 
chemical  characters  it  resembles  the  hair  and  the  nails.  I'he 
c\|H*riments  on  the  matter  of  transpiration  thous^h  very  nume¬ 
rous,  have  bf*en  more  directed  to  ascertain  its  (}uantity,  than 
its  rluMuicul  composition ;  it  is  known,  however,  to  be  always 
•cul ;  and  Professor  B.  fouml  it  to  contain  muriate  of  soda,  and 
to  exhibit  marks  of  the  usual  visc  id  extract,  as  well  as  of  matters 
uisoluble  after  spontaneous  evaporation,  and  which  had  the 
^mell  of  albumen  when  biinit.  The  nails  ap|K^ar  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  same  matter  as  the  epidermis. 

Scarcely  any  portion  of  animal  matter  has,bf»en  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  std)ject  of  chemical  examination  than  the  urine,  and 
for  reasons  sutliciently  obvious  ;  since  a  knowledge  of  its  nature 
might  be  ex|>eeted  to  throw  some  light  upon  one  of  the  most 
jitinful  of  human  maladies.  After  a  brief  and  very  candid  no- 
hce  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  others,  the  Professor 
P*^>ceeds  to  state  what  has  Imhmi  done  by  himself  on  this  subject. 
He  has  ascertained  that  the  free  acid  in  urine,  is  not  as  has  been 
wpj^Kl  by  others,  either  the  acetic  or  |)hosphoric  acids,  but 
<^ists  of  the  lactic  and  uric  acids.  In  the  phosphat  of  lime, 
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which  is  held  in  solution  by  their  aj^oncy,  he  found,  as  in  the 
bone,  a  portion  of  tluute  of  lime;  and  he  supposes,  from  a  coBh 
pariaon  with  the  blood,  that,  in  the  formation  of  urine,  a  portioa 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  blood  arc  oxy dated  in  the 
kidneys  ;  by  which  several  alkalies,  earths,  and  acids  are  pro. 
duc%»d,  which  either  did  not  exist  in  the  blood  at  all,  or  only 
in  very  minute  ({uantity.  The  different  sediments  dejtositcd 
during  the  cooling  of  urine,  Professor  B.  found  to  be  either 
simply  tht‘  mucus  (d*  the  bladder,  which  is  always  present, 
partly  suspended  and  juiitly  dissolved,  or  a  combination  of  tfak 
mucus  with  the  uric  acid :  but  it  does  not  contain  any  earthy 
phosphates— thoiu^h  these  arc  frequently  prec-ipitated,  from  the 
want  of  a  sutlicient  <piantity  of  acid  to  retain  them  in  solutioi. 
The  urea,  such  as  is  described  by  chemists,  Proh'ssor  B.  fiodi 
to  he  a  c'ompound  of  the  urea  properly  ^so  called,  and  several  dr- 
liqm*scent  suhstamvs,  which  had  not  been  separated  from  k 
before.  In  jts  jm re  state,  it  is  destitute  of  colour,  and  formi 
prismatic  chrystals  resemblinp^  nitre,  but  it  is  rather  intimatrly 
unite<i  with  the  lactic  acid,  lactate  of  ammonia,  and  the  anind 
mutter  which  always  accompanies  them,  and  it  is  these  sab- 
stances,  which,  coutbined  with  the  urea,  ^ive  to  the  urine  iti 
colour.  This  animal  matter  is  easily  dissolvcnl  both  in  alcolioliiNl 
in  water,  and  Professor  B.  supposes  it  is  this  substance,  and  not 
albumen  which  occasions  the  precipitate  w  ith  tannin.  We  know 
that  albumen  is  often  pn'sent  in  urine  in  a  state  of  disease,  aid 
may  be  preci[>itated  by  cormsive  sublimate  ;  but  there  is  abo 
another  peculiar  substance  thrown  down  by  it,  which  isnotso- 
hibh'  in  alcohol,  but  which  is  one  of  the  animal  substances  tlwijv 
found  to  accompany  the  lactic  achls  and  its  salts.  It  is  not  pre¬ 
cipitated  from  healthy  urine  so  long  as  it  contains  free  acid  ;  ami 
the  absence  of  acid,  the  IVolcssor  supposes,  may  be  the  oauae 
of  the  prc(‘ipitate  which  corrosive  sublimate  occasions  in  thf 
urine  of  persons  ill  of  fever.  In  addition  to  these  siihstaacff 
which  have  Ikm’II  overlooked  hitherto,  our  author  has  fotwd 
silicia  also  in  urine,  and  he  thinks  it  probable  it  is  contained  in 
all  otlirr  fluids  of  the  body  though  in  very  small  quantity.  Tkf 
addition  made  to  our  knov> ledge  of  diseas4»d  urine  in  thisinr- 
moir  is  not  considerable. 

Althoucrb  milk  has  be<m  the  s'lihjeot  of  examination  by  inwy 
eminent  chemists,  the  Profi*ssor  found,  on  directing  his  attentioi 
to  it,  that  some  facts,  relative  to  its  composition,  had  been 
stated,  and  others  overlooked.  In  tlie  formation  of  butter, 
•si'rrtameil  that  air  is  always  absorbed,  and  never  evolved,  rt- 
^pt  when  fermentation  has  previouslv  commenced,  .in  whitk 
carbonic  acid  is  disengaged.  lie  found,  too,  that  the  Ci- 
st'ous  matter  is  dissolvcsl,  so  as  to  form  a  clear  solution. 
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prove<l,  moreover,  tliat  milk  does  not  contain  any  i^elatiiie, 
tnd  that  the  extractive  matter  which  ^ives  a  brown  colour  to  the 
su^r  of  milk  is  tlie  same  which  accompanies  the  lactates 
wherever  they  arc  found.  Finally,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  lactates,  !ie  has  saiisfimi  iiimseii  txiat  tiie  acid  tiiey  contaiil 
is  not  tlie  acetic  or  any  other  vej^etable  acid,  as  has  been  asserted 
bf  some  of  the  most  eminent  French  chemists  (amon^  whom 
are  Fourcroy  and  Vau(pielin)  but  the  peculiar  acid  found  in  the 
toituttl  body  to  which  tlie  name  of  lactic  acid  has  been  assii^neil ; 
tad  he  has  thus,  he  observes,  with  honest  exultation,  restored 
to  his  illustrious  countryman  Scheele,  ^  the  siii«^ular  honour  of 
never  having  advanced  an  erroneous  statement  relating  to  tlie 
Kicnce  of  chemistry.’ 

We  must  now  close  our  account  of  tliis  very  able  and  per- 
i|HCU0us  essay  — and  wc  do  it  with  the  less  reluctance  because  we 
(ocl  confident,  that  those  of  our  readers  who  have  any  pleasure 
in  the  science  to  which  it  relates,  will  be  anxious  to  peruse  it  for 
themselves.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  it  will  afford 
us  very  sincere  pleasure  to  learn,  that  the  success  of  this  little 
volume  has  been  such,  as  to  induce  the  amiable  translator  to 
make  many  other  productions  of  Swedish  literature  accessible  to 
the  English  reader. 

Art.  IV.  yf  Discourse  on  Parochial  Communion  ;  in  which  the  res¬ 
pective  duties  of  Minister  and  People  are  deduced  from  scripturef 
from  the  acknowledged  principles  of  episcopacy,  from  the  practice 
and  discipline  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  from  the  laws  of  England. 
By  the  Hcv.  Thomas  Sikes,  A.  M,  Vicar  of  Guilsborough.  8vo. 
pp.  M5.  Rivingtons.  1812. 

THK  opinions  of  men  resemble  their  modes  of  dress,  as  well 

in  the  absurdity  which  they  ofteu  betray,  as  in  the  fluctuations 
to  which  they  are  liable.  While  a  particular  fashion  prevails, 
w^tever  he  its  absurdity,  it  is  little  observed  ;  but  he  who  rc- 
taios  it  after  it  has  fallen  into  disuse,  attracts  attention,  and 
an  object  of  curiosity.  In  like  manner,  the  most  silly 
or  irrational  doctrine  may  be  embraced  witliout  exciting  suqirise 
or  censure  while  it  is  in  vogue ,  but  should  any  {K*rson,  after  it 
has  been  exploded,  hold  it  up  as  a  part  of  his  creed,  and  invcsgli 
Kainst  those  who  may  reject  it,  his  practice  must  afford  fit 
BiiUer  for  public  amusement  anti  diversion.  Having  met  with 
0  singular  s^iecimen  of  these  restorers  and  improvers  of  obsolete 
hiieies  in  tlie  {lerson  of  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Sikes,  it  occurred  to 
'w  that  it  might  gratify  our  readers  to  lay  before  them  an  ab- 
^rict  of  his  doctrines  and  rt^asonings,  as  they  arc  set  forth  iu  this 
**  I^iscoursc  on  parochial  Communion,” 
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The  buhjeot  of  the  Cluirch  as  ‘  a  society  invested  with  tQ- 
thority  from  Jesus  Christ  to  regulate  all  the  attiiirs  of  religion/ 
tills  gentleman  thinks  ‘is  little  re^^arded.’  And  as  ‘  the  present 
mi.^erahle  an^l  distracted  slate  of  our  Church*  is  owing  to  this 
lamentable  dulne^s  of  p'rception,  he  kindly  undertakes  to  re¬ 
move  it,— -after  earnestly  wishing,  and  with  much  propriety, ‘that 
the  task  had  fallen  into  abler  hands.* 

In  a  preliminary  chapter,  he  begins  his  discourse  by  recurring 
to  the  nature  of  the  Church.  'I'lie  |)Ower  of  the  Church,  it  seems, 
which  is  purely  spiritual,  resid(*sin  the  bishons;  and,  unlike  their 
seiHilar  authority,  which  is  adventitious  and  ma^  be  lost,  trisrs 
from  tIuHr  character;  being  derived  in  a  direct  line  through  the 
channel  of  ordination  from  Jesus  Christ.  If  the  proof  of  such  t 
succ4*ssion  be  wanting,  Mr.  Sikt*s  is  quite  confident  the  successkw 
itself  has  never  been  intcrrujited.  ‘  The  bishop’s  title  to  a))oi- 
tolic  authority  is  a  temf^oral  title  to  a  Kjjiritual  inheritance.' 
The  unbroken  succession  of  the  priesthood  is  an  important  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Komish  Church,  which,  though  refuted  by  Chil- 
lingwortli,*  I\lr.  Sikes  cannot  bring  himself  to  abandon;  and 
he  even  dt'cnis  those  who  reject  it,  on  a  par  with  intideb. 
Perhaps  his  attachment  to  this  must  be  attributed  to  his  holdio^ 
another  tenet  of  the  Koniaii  Catholics — that*  the  clergy  alone 
constitute  theCMiurch.’ 

\h  ‘the  first  step  toward  establishing  the  duty  of  parochial 
communion*  is  ‘to  establish  beyond  controversy  the  authority  of 
the  bishop’  to  exact  submission  ‘in  all  spiritual  matters  from 
every  Christian  residing  in  his  diocese,’  Mr.  ^5ikes,  in  the  Tint 
cha])ler  of  his  disi  ourse,  which  hc  divides  into  two  parts,  treab 
of  ‘  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  of  episcopacy.’  It  is  in 
article  ol  the  creed,  he  says,  to  helfcve  in  the  Church,  which  is 
'  ‘  a  society  consisting  of  apostolical  governors,  and  such  as  to  hold 
commnnion  with  them  in  the  word  and  sacraments.’  In  3lr. 
Sikes’s  style  ‘apostolical  governors’  signifies  the  clergy,  par- 
ticulaily  the  bishops  (»f  the  Knglish  Church.  Here  is  another 
ol  the  worst  doctrines  of  the  Cliurch  of  Rome  in  her  worst  days. 
The  attributes  of  the  Church,  from  which  the  greater  part  of 
C’hristiuns  of  all  nations  are  excluded  by  our  author,  are  unity, 
holini'ss,  iiniversulity  and  derivation  from  the  apostles.  Oflh* 
Christian  Church,  which  wc  know  was  not  constituted  until 
after  our  laird’s  ascension,  Mr.  Sikes  informs  us ‘Christ  was,  ot 
earth,  the  first  bishop.’  'Flie  first  bishop  ordained  the  twelve 
in  the  sense  we  now  use  that  word:  ‘  He  appointed  them  to 
assist  him  in  the.  w  ork  of  the  ministry,  and  gave  them  a  right  of 
uiainU'iiamv'.’  ‘  The  stewnrilship  and  dispensation  of  the  sa- 
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were  ve^teil  in  them  alone.’  Our  author  tells  us,  that 
Cbrtft  divided  the  world  into  provinces,  assi^nini^  to  each  of 
t)if  twelve  his  sphere  of  authority,  and  that  ‘  they  were  solemnly 
initt^unted  into  their  jfovernment  by  our  Lord,’  and  receiv«Kl 
‘  (lie  iuvt'stiture  of  spiritual  power.'  To  all  this  was  addt^ 

4  j|je  |)ower  of  amplifyinfi^  their  means  of  f^overninc^ ‘  they  trails'- 
Ktred  part  of  their  work  upon  certain  helpers  calleil  deac'ons.* 
There  IS  no  particular  account  in  scripture  of  the  exact  gradation 
of  priests,  deacons,  presbyters,  elders,  and  bishops :  and  tliese 
Dimes  are  indiscriminately  bestowed  on  the  same  persons.  Mr. 
^ikes,  however,  thinks  it  unquestionable  that  there  was  a  t(‘ra- 
dition  of  power  and  authority.  ^  Timothy,  it  is  plain,  had  tiiat 
authority  in  the  Church  of  tiphesus,  which  our  bi8lio{>s  now 
chtllen^e  in  the  Church  of  this  country.’  Anri  the  worhl  btdnij^ 
parcelled  out,  amon^  the  apostles,  as  ali*eady  noticed,  Mr.  Sikes 
is  of  opinion  that  St.  James  was  appointed  to  the  bishoprick  of 
Jerusalem  ;  wliile  St.  Peter  was  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  St.  Paul 
of.Vchaia. 

I'lie  a|)ostles  as  such  had  no  successors ;  but  then  there  can  lie 
IK)  doubt  but  that  bishojis  deiiveil  from  them  ‘  an  eminent  juris¬ 
diction  over  Churches,  and  tlie  inferior  order  of  ministers,  the 
power  of  imposing  hands  in  ordination  and  confirmation,  ap- 
pointinif  canons  and  ceremonies,  and  of  censuriiu^  offenders.’ 
This  primitive  fi^overnment  was  established  in  this  country  on 
the  first  introduction  of  Christianity. 

With  their  spiritual  authority,  derived  from  the  apostles,  the 
hishojw,  in  this  coimtrv,  unite  certain  temporal  |)owers  which  they 
receive  from  thestate>  in  consideration  of  the  great  advantages  that 
Christianity  ntTords  to  society.  Mr.  Sikes  is  at  great  pains  to 
'‘how  that,  while  it  is  lawTnl  for  these  spiritual  rulers  to  accept  of 
the  greatest  secular  dignities,  they  cannot  im))art  any  of  their 
fticred  authority  to  laics.  The  Church  is  independent  of  tlie 
kingdom  of  this  world ;  whichought  not  therefore  to  interfere  with 
her  jurisdiction.  In  consequence  of  maintaining  the  in  dependence 
of  tlie  Church  on  secular  power,  our  author  falls  into  great  |ier- 
plexity.  He  denies  the  King's  supremacy  in  ecclesiasticTiI 
matters;  and  thus  expounds  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church 
on  this  head  : 

*  The  State  has  a  temporal  cognizance  of  all  temporal  affairs :  that 

the  former  has  a  right  of  pasmng  what  laws  it  pleases,  and  of  pu« 
nahing  with  civil  pains  and  penalties,  persons  or  societies  who  violate 
tkoie  laws.  The  latter  has  the  right  ot  doing  similar  acu  in  a  spiritual 
m^ner,  that  is,  of  declaring  the  will  of  and  of  censuring  evil 
^loer*  ecclesiastically.  The  State  hath  authori^  circa  sacra,  as  some 
cipreis  it,  but  not  tn  sacris ;  it  may  compel  spiritual  men  to  keep  to 
duU,  but  cannot  interfere  with  them  in  the  discharge  of  tneir 
■Kred  office.  The  Church  may  compel  and  restrain,  by  spiritual 
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means,  all  Christians  of  every  nation,  and  if  obstinately  contumacto^ 
against  the  sacred  authority  of  Christ,  she  may  expel  them  the  aodetr 
of  Christians,  as  civil  governments  may  banish  from  their  country  the 
•editious  and  rebellious.’ 

This  may  be  obvious  to  Mr.  Sikt'fi’s  ap])rehcnsion,  hut  to  m 
it  is  unintelligible,  llavin;^  forgotten  what  he  had  written  is 
the  bt'ginning  of  this  chapter,  ^Ir.  Sikes  says  ‘it  is  foreign  to 
the  institution  of  the  Church  to  be  invested  with  secular  power.’ 

‘  It  is  impossible  for  bishops  or  clergy  to  perfonu  their  auty  i| 
its  full  extent.'  It  is  of  im)>ortancc  to  remark  the  serious  impn* 
tation  on  the  clergy  involved  in  this  sentence.  On  the  whole, 
hlr.  Sik(^  wishes  that  the  power  of  the  state  in  religious  afiiun 
were  circumscribed. 

From  the  spiritual  and  secular  authority  of  episcopacy,  ov 
author  procetnls,  in  the  second  chapter,  to  treat  of  Church  unhj 
and  schism.  Almost  in  the  beginning  he  gives  the  following  pt* 
raphrase  of  Ephesians,  iv.  8- 10,  to  which  we  re(|ucst  our  retden 
to  turn. 

*  In  other  words,  our  Lord’s  method  of  pre8er\'ing  unity  in  hk 
Church,  and  of  seeming  it  from  false  doctrine  was  this:  He  formed 
it  into  a  society  witli  proper  governors  and  pastors ;  tliat  each  member, 
not  thinking  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think  (for  we 
arc  all  members  one  of  another  in  Christ)  might  do  his  own  duty” 
obeying  and  submitting  to  them  who  are  appointed  to  govern.’ 

The  most  essential  part  of  the  ('hurch  union  is  submission  to 
its  rulers  ;  and  sidiisin,  by  consequence,  consists  chiefly  in  not 
ohi'jing  the  Hisliop  of  the  diocts^e,  whether  hy  actual  separatioi 
from  the  eidahlislusl  Church,  or  by  disregarding  ecclesiastical  ca¬ 
nons.  The  schismatics  witliiii  the  Church  arc  ‘those  who  are  styled 
evangelical  or  gos|M*l  preachers,’  and  those  witliout  the  Churdi 
consist  of  dissi'iiters  in  general.  It  is  against  the  former  tbit 
Mr.  Sikes  inveighs  with  the  greatest  bitU^rness,  while  heex- 
clud4's  botli  from  the  ho|)e  of  (lod’s  final  approbation.  Had  thw 
most  iincharitahle  vicar  liveil  in  the  first  age  of  the  ChristiiD 
Chim  h,  he  would  certainly  have  luM'n  himself  guilty  of  sehUmio 
no  small  extent,  since  he  seems  to  he  mliiated  by  a  spirit  essen¬ 
tially  repugnant  to  that  jirineiple  w  hich  unites  together  the  memben 
ol  Christ's  mystieal  hotly.  Want  of  submission  to  the  bishop, 
Is  a  sin  whieh  our  author  ranks  with  drunkenness  and  adultery; 
and  which  he  says  merits  the  same  op)>osition  from  Christitw 
a«  any  oUier  gross  immorality.  It  setuns,  indeetl,  doubtful 
whether  it  should  not  be  more  st'verely  |>ersecuteil ;  ‘  to  hear  the 
Church — to  submit  to  spiritual  ruU'jrs,*  according  to  Jlr.  Sikrt» 
inking  ‘  gos|H‘l  t>hediejiee.’  Many  pagi*s  are  employed  in  tracing 
tlu'  history  of  schism  from  Cain,  through  Corah,  down  to  tbr 
converts  at  Corinth  ;  from  all  whieh  it  ap|>eara  Uiat  schism  • 
closely  allifsl  to  treason  and  rebellion. 
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The  tiiinl  elmpter  of  tliis  work  consisU  of  a  parrallel  between 
tiiid  ei\il  p^oTeriiineiit.  Here  Mr.  Sikes  dlscoYem 
l^t  penotratioii  in  detet'tini^  remote  aiialoi^ies.  Ail  f^vern- 
loiiit  18  divine.  It  is  not,  as  modems  foolishly  imagine,  tlie 
cn'ilurt'  of  the  |>eople. 


*  Since  no  individual  possesses  power  over  hit  oten  life,  it  if  im« 
ponible  that  he  cun  transfer  it  to  another.  And  if  the  power  of  life 
iifTcr  belonged  to  the  individuals  of  a  community,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  aggregate  never  could  enjoy  it ;  for  the  mere  circumstance  of 

Eon  can  create  no  new  privilege,  it  can  only  shew  the  turn  of  in* 
1  privileges.  So  the  greatest  majorities  possible  can  no  more 
inveU  any  man  with  the  power  over  his  life,  than  the  lowest  individual 
which  composes  it ; — for  the  sword  of  Justice  is  borne,  we  are  ex* 
•rettlv  tola  f  Rom.  xiii.)  bv  the  Minister  of  God.  not  by  the  servant 


kityled  “  Sacred  !*’ 

Simple  monarchy  by  uninternipted  hereditary  succession  is, 
in  Mr.  Sikes's  view,  the  only  legitimate  form  of  civil  govern  men  t ; 
from  which  it  is  easy  to  determine  with  what  feelings  he  regards 
the  British  government,  and  the  provision  made  by  our  ancestors 
bj  which  tlic  snci'ession  to  the  crown  was  turned  from  the  direct 
line  and  S4*ttled  in  the  mgning  family.  Now  *  Uie  government 
of  the  Chnrcli  is  purely  mouarchicar  by  an  uninterrupted  sue- 
cpshion  of  ^  spiritual  priuces  or  Bishops.’  *  if  the  Church  of 
Christ,’  says  he,  *  be  a  kingdom,  it  must  have  a  king,  who, 
to  be  a  lawful  one,  must  succeed  in  a  right  line  from  the  founder 
of  the  kingdom.’  The  first  division  of  the  world  into  smritual 
kingdoms  was  e(fecte<l  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Christ ; 
asd  the  apostles  sent  others  to  succeed  them  on  their  spiritual 
thrones.  Tlie  ChuiX'h,  then,  thus  divided  among  an  indefinite 
lumber  of  s|>fritiiai  princes  is  not  *  a  republic,’  nor  a  democracy, 
hut  a  kingdom  of  several  principalities.  If,  because  the  Christian 
Church  is  called  a  Kingdom,  the  Konianisis  contend  that  there 
diouM  be  but  one  sovereign,  as  Mr.  Sikos  contenils  there  should 
he  many,  our  auUior  is  ready  with  the  following  spirited  and 
conclusive  reply. 

*  We  might  as  well  contend  for  one  universal  head  of  God’a  tern- 


our  Lord  assigned  to  divers  spiritual  Priocea  or  Bishops  the  ecclesku* 
^  goverament  of  the  world.' 

lu  the  outset  of  the  fourth  chanter,  *  Of  the  right  of  the  people 
to  choose  the  pastor’  the  following  extraordinary  passage 
occurs. 
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•  The  consent  of  rtrry  individual  in  the  world  cannot  invest  tW 
civil  governor  with  the  poxver  of  life  and  death  ;  because  this  povn 
never  residcnl  in  any,  therefore  not  in  all,  of  those  individuals,  (or 
Mggregation  cannot  create  it.  The  power  of  spiritual  life  and  death 
(so  far  as  it  is  included  in  the  power  of  admitting  men  into’a 
salvation,  or  exclud  ngthem  from  it)  never  yet  resided  in  the  people; 
nor  can  they,  even  by  universal  consent,  turn  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  themselves,  or  depute  representatives  to  do  it.* 

That  every  Christian  is  at  liberty  to  attach  himself  to  the 
pastor  of  his  choice,  is  a  notion  that  puts  Mr.  Sikt^  into  a  periect 
rage ;  whether  us  adopted  hy  disstMiters  who  maintain  the  right 
of  electing  their  own  teachers,  or  by  Cliurebmen  who  fre<|ueit 
the  elergyinen  by  whom  they  arc  likely  to  be  the  most  ethfied. 
He  is  the  most  violent  against  the  latter.  The  i)eople,  be  con- 
ti’nds,  were  never  allowed,  in  any  sound  part  of  the  Christita 
Cbiireli,  the  rigid  of  choosing  a  pastor.  The  Almighty  always 
appointe<l  the  Hucri fiver  as  well  as  the  snerifive,  ‘  We  read  of 
Melchisedec  the  priest  of  the  most  High  God.*  ‘  The  people  of 
Israel  were  a))portioned  in  regular  divisions;  each  Ixdng  com- 
mittiul  to  its  resjwctive  pastor.’  He  athrms,  what  we  know  is 
contrary  to  fad,  Mhat  among  the  patrons  of  that  doc'trine  the 
artual  choice  of  jiastors  never  ileseends  to  the  people.’  In  Mr. 
Sikes’s  view  tlie  bishops,  who,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  appointed 
hy  the  king,  derive  their  authority  from  Jesus  Christ,  and 
parcvl  out,  according  to  their  wisdom,  the  cures  among  the  in¬ 
ferior  clergy  ;  that  is,  license  those  who  are  presented  to  'livinfs 
by  individuals  or  corporate  hotiies.  Although  all  this  may  he  very 
o\|NHliciit  and  beneficial,  it  must  he  confessed  there  appotn 
nothing  supernatural  in  the  King  appointing  to  certain  sees  what 
cicrgyniun  he  may  think  fit,  nor  in  patrons  bestowing  vacant 
livings  on  their  friends  or  ae((naintanoe.  In  all  these  transactions 
the  linger  of  ChMl  is  no  more  apparent  than  in  popular  election 
of  dissenting  iiiinisters.  Forgetting  that  every  man  must  give 
an  a(*iH)iiiit  of  liims^df  to  Ciwi,  Mr.  Sikes  contends  there  is  no 
analogy  between  a  muiTs  choosing  a  physician  or  a  lawyer  and 
addicting  liimsidt  to  a  religions  teacher.  The  tc^nns  employed  to 
describe  the  functions  of  the  clergy  st^em  to  our  author  incom- 
paiihle  with  |M)pular  election.  For  example. 

<  ‘‘  Son  of  Man,**  says  the  Almighty  to  his  servant  Ezekiel,**  I  wod 
thee  to  a  rebellious  nation,  that  hath  rebelled  against  me;— they  art 
impudent  children  and  stiflf-hearted.  And  thou.  Son  of  Man,  be  not 
atroid  ol  them,  neither  be  afraid  of  their  w’ords,  though  briars  and 
thorns  be  w  iih  thee,  and  thou  dost  dwell  among  scorpions  : — be  not 
afraid  of  their  words,  nor  be  dismayed  at  their  looks,  though  they  be 
a  rebellious  house.  And  thou  shalt  8|)eak  my  words  unto  theOf 
brhctJier  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forlrcar :  for  they  are 
most  rebellious.”  £zek.  ii.  Now  suppose  the  Propheti  a  Ihropbet 
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m)on  the  conventicle  plan,  what  absurdity  will  Ezekiel  apeak !  The 
Alniighty  sends  his  Prophet  to  a  rebellious  nation  ;  but  it  seems,  the 
ivnpnet  cannot  come,  unless  the  rebels  choose  it.  This,  say  they, 
b  the  ordinance  of'  God,  that  Christian  people  shall  not  have  a  Pro* 
phet  impo>ed  upon  them,  without  tlie  people’s  call ;  they  have  a 
riglit  St  least  of  leaving  him  to  prophesy  to  the  walls,  if  they  like  him 
not.  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  Prophet  should  have  had  a 
conciliatory  proviso  added  to  his  prophetical  mission :  Son  of  Man, 
liendthee  to  my  rebellious  people,  it,  peradventure,  they  will  choose 
to  acknowledge  thee.  But  the  Prophet  is  ordered  to  preach  to  them, 
whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear ;  whether  these 
impudent  children  will  regard  what  he  says  or  not.* 

This  there  is  no  doubt  appc*arod  very  witty  and  very  cogent  to 
Mr.  Sikes.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  it  applies  etpiall)  to  all 
onlers  of  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church,  since  they,  too,  re¬ 
ceive  their  benefices  from  those  to  whom  it  is  their  duly  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  will  of  God.  The  following  argument,  fonndcMl  on 
the  phrase  “ministers  of  the  New  Testament,*’  will  be  tlionglit 
equally  original  and  no  less  convincing. 

*  Now*  the  administrator  of  a  will  is  appointed  for  the  purposes  of 
lecin^  that  the  conditions  of  the  will  are  complied  with,  and  that  the 
benehu  are  rightly  dispensed ;  and  standing  between  the  two  parties 
he  has  no  interest,  from  the  nature  of  his  situation,  to  tempt  him  to 
in  unfaithful  discharge  of  his  office.  But  make  him  depend  upon  the 
legatees,  both  for  his  appointment  and  his  reward,  unu  a  wide  door 
ifO()ened  to  corrupt  conduct.  Besides,  if  I  can  make  any  one  I 
please,  the  executors  of  another's  will,  it  plainly  amounts  to  nearly 
the  same  thing,  as  if  I  had  the  administration  of  the  will  in  my  own 
hands ;  the  mere  appointment  of  another,  is,  while  the  pow’er  of  dis¬ 
missal  rests  in  my  hands  nought  but  an  empty  form.  And  in  such  a 
case,  is  it  probable  that  men  will  stand  upon  conditions  ?  The  per¬ 
formance  of  conditions  is  alw*ays  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  some 
end,  not  to  be  obtained  without  them.  If  they  can  command  the 
end,  without  the  performance  of  the  conditions,  will  tliey  not  do  it  ? 
But  when  a  man  makes  his  will,  does  he  leave  his  administrators  to 
he  chosen  by  his  survivors :  by  those  very  persons  upon  whom  he 
•■ould  impose  conditions?  By  such  an  act  as  this,  the  testament 
'vould  in  fact  become  nugatory,  its  conditions  be  virtually  annulled, 
^  the  beneficial  interests  distributed  at  the  will  of  others.  In  fact, 

testamant  would  cease  to  be  the  will  of  the  testator,  and  would 
become  the  will  of  the  legatees.  And  can  we  imagine  that  our 
Blessed  Lord  would  constitute  such  ministers  of  hU  testament ;  or 
*hit  the  Apostle  should  call  them  “  aWe  Ministers?**  We  see  then 

force  oi  the  language  used  by  the  inspired  writer,*  when  he  styles 
'he  Christian  Pries^ood,  Ministers  of  Christ’s  Testament ;  and  how 
P^oJy  it  precludes  the  people  from  choosing  or  rejecting  for  them* 

He  thus  winds  up  the  argument : 

*  The  argument  resulting  from  these  places  will  stand  thus.  As 
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the  iheavet  or  the  Tines  cannot  choose  their  reaper  or  dresier; 
the  flock  their  shepherd,  so  in  God’s  husbandry  and  harvest,  itiihe 
aiona  who  sends  forth  labourers  and  shepherds.  As  children  have  n 
power  to  choose  their  parents,  so  tiie  people  have  none  to  appoua 
their  spiritual  Fathers.* 

In  the  practice  of  the  popular  election  of  ministers  it  sliovld 
aeeiti  there  arc  inmimenible  mischiefs.  It  puts  an  end  to  go¬ 
vernment  -  subverts  dist'ipline— has  an  uninity  to  the  prielicf 
of  the  Romanists  in  choosini;  their  confessor, — jjenerates  cos- 
tentions— and,  to  crown  all,  ‘  by  the  rit^ht  of  choosing  wbst 
piide  in  relif^ion  he  pleases,  a  man  may  bo  said  to  purchase  batk 
his  vredenda  aiul  aijendiM.^ — In  the  two  following  sentcui'cs  Mr. 
Sikes  ap|>ears  to  our  apprehension  to  contradict  himself,  aad 
repri*sents  the  English  (yiiurch  as  not  the  true  Church. 

•  The  true  Church  from  iu  very  commencement  to  the  prem 
day,  has  denied  to  the  laity  any  right  of  interference  in  spirituii 
diM:ipline.* — Ml  appears  [says  he,  speaking  of  the  English  Church] 
that  the  people,  so  far  from  having  no  voice  at  all,  in  the  appoiiUmtot 
of  the  clergy,  have,  in  fact,  almost  the  whole  ofit  to  themselves,* 

In  tile  fifth  chapter  Mr.  Sikes  coinhats  tlic  notion  that  rcligioia 
teachers  may  minister  to  whom  they  please.  T  he  Church  b 
an  army  in  which  every  otTiccr  has  his  own  station.  ‘  The  «• 
tent  of  a  man's  cure  of  souls  is  detennined  hy  Uie  bishop ;  the 
^mroidiial  clergy  U^ing  his  deputies,  whom  ho  has  a  right  of 
employing  in  tiie  (Tiiindi,  as  he  judges  will  host  couduce  tothr 
welfare  of  the  Christian  Society.*  This  is  Mr.  Sikes’s  theory— 
which  every  body  knows  is  notonoiisly  contrary  to  fact.  For 
pn^aching  in  another’s  cure,  it  seems,  there  is  no  oxtraordinarr 
commission,  and  the  ordinary  c'ommission  hy  no  means  jiistifiei 
such  a  practice.  Indeed  it  is  downright  intrusion  and  robber). 
M  bitfield’s  arrogance,  in  saying,  I  will  preach  any  where, 
all  the  world  is  iny  parish,”  eciualled  that  of  the  Pojk'  who  piv- 
tends  to  authority  and  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  earth,  lo 
institution,  ^  the  parish  congregation  is  formally  given  to  the 
|>astor,  by  divine  authority,  as  a  man  nH'civcs  his  wife  froa 
tlie  hands  of  the  minister  of  Christ.’  Now  to  preadi  in  thii 
|iarish  or  to  the  inhabitants  ofit,  Ms  an  iiitidelity  to  tliegnat 
bemtl  of  tlie  CTiurch  ;  and  ile^tniys  the  coMoexioa  between  the 
Heavenly  Spouse  and  his  Church.* 

‘  The  elerpr.’he  continues,  *  from  the  Bishop  to  theTowest  Patfor, 
•land  in  Christ's  stead  (that  is,  as  his  vicarial  agents)  in  all  religiooi 
acts  whatever  ;  and  thus,  as  Christ  himself  is  primarily  the  spouse  if 
the  Church,  so  are  the  clergy  in  a  vicarial  way :  not  of  the  Lnivcnil 
Church,  as  Jesus  Christ  by  bis  omnipotence,  truly  is;  but  of  thou 
particular  portions  of  the  universal  Church,  to  which,  hy  his  prina 
authority,  tlicy  arc  lawfully  united ;  this  authority,  descending  to 
she  inferior  Pastors  through  Uie  Bisliops.* 
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Then,ai^ain,  the  incumbent’s  *  temporal  rights’  are  ‘  seriously 
ipjurfil  by  intruding  teachers.’ 

‘  The  incumbent,  for  his  maintenance  and  encouragement,  has  a 
ri^jt  to  the  manse,  oblations,  and  tithes ;  he  has  a  right  to  the  bene¬ 
fice  and  nil  its  appurtenances  by  law.  And  what  better  right  has  an 
obtruding  Minister,  to  his  brother’s  oblations,  his  voluntary  offerings, 
thin  to  his  manse  or  his  tithes  ?  Voluntary  oblations,  indeed,  can¬ 
not,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  so  easily  be  subjected  to  u  legal 
(iftermination,  as  a  stated  payment.  But  this  circumstance  does  not 
It  all  invalidate  the  incumbent’s  right  to  them,  whatever  they  ma^  be. 
So  that  he  who,  intruding  upon  the  congregation  of  another,  re¬ 
ceives  gifts  and  payments,  upon  tlie  score  of  his  spiritual  labours 
among  them,  defrauds  the  lawful  Pastor  of  that  which  by  the  laws  of 
God  end  man  are  his  proper  due.’  • 

Mr  Sikes  writes  without  any  fear  of  consequences.  ‘  It  is,’ 
be  contends,  ‘  fraud,  robbery,  rapine,’  in  dissenting  or  other 
ministers  who  have  not  been  inducted  to  a  living,  to  receive  tba 
voluntary  contributions  of  their  hearers.  Now  as  the  IVi'sbyte- 
riin  clergy  are  in  Scotland  the  lawful  minisU'rsof  all  the  parishes 
of  that  kingdom,  the  consotpience  from  our  author’s  premises  is 
unavoidable,  that  the  episcoj)al  clergy  of  Scotland  arc  thieves, 
robbt^rs,  and  plunderers.  Of  all  religions  teachers,  however, 

‘  those  who  are  called  evangelical  or  gospel  preachers,’  are  the 
most  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Sikes.  He  styles  them  ‘  the  irregular 
Clergy,’  and  accuses  tliem  of  the  high  crime  of  drawing  shc<q> 
from  other  men’s  flocks,  and  preaching  in  parishes  not  their 
own.— The  evils  of  this  prac*tice  which  our  author  combats,  are 
of  the  same  nature  (hut  much  more  aggravato<i)  as  those  of 
the  popular  election  of  ministers. 

The  next  chapter  of  this  discourse  is  ‘  of  the  episcopal  licence, 
considered  as  defining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ministerial 
commission  in  the  Church  of  England:’  and  in  the  following  and 
concluding  chapter  our  author  proceeds  ‘  to  take  a  view  of  the 
subject  of  parochial  communion.’  ‘  In  scripture,’  he  says,  ‘  we 
do  not  find  a  direct  injunction  for  the  inode ‘of  parochial  sub¬ 
division  ;’  hut  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  being  encamped  in 
four  divisions,  the  Levites  ‘  lodged  among  them  and  took  charge 
of  them,  as  of  their  several  parishes.’  Notwithstanding  its 
repugnance  to  historical  verity,  he  alTirms,  ‘  parishing  Chris¬ 
tians'  ‘  must  be  consiilered  as  the  Bishop’s  act  and  deed.” 
His  notions  of  Church  communion  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  sentences  worthy  of  the  middle  ages.  ‘  The  Church 
is  t  society  united  to  Go<l  and  to  one  another.  The  former 
union  is  affected  by  a  junction  witli  those  persons  who  are  in¬ 
vested  with  the  authority  of  God.’  He  adds,  ‘  as  a  Christian 
cinnoi  unite  himself  to  any  congregation  lie  may  choose,  so 
urilher  can  he  withdraw  himself  from  his  proper  congregation 
^th  which  he  has  been  assorted  by  ecclesiastical  authority.’ 
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T\\c  conclusion  is,  that  nothin:;  can  justify  a  j>crson  in  IctviQf 
his  parish  Church  :  it  ‘  is  apostacy  from  Christ  and  Ulef^ 
fore,  as  their  adversaries  pretended,  the  Reformers  were  sckj. 
niatics  and  ujwstates. 

Hut  it  is  cpiite  time  to  have  done  with  ^Ir.  Sikes.  Hishett\ 
absurdity,  feeble  hit;otry,  and  confident  ignorance,  have 
siirtieiently  obvious  in  the  foregoing  abstract  of  his  discourie. 
The  naiTow,  illiberal,  and  schismaticul  spirit  that  lie  diseoTen, 
must  excite  the  abhorrence  of  all  enlightened  and  benevolent  Chris- 
tinns;  while  his  clumsy  and  malevolent  attempts  (pp.  133, 135/ 
to  bring  into  doubt  the  honesty  and  piettf  of  Baxter,  coasgn 
him  to  1  tsiing  ridicule  and  contempt,  '^he  vulgarity  of  bin 
mind  sufficiently  appears  in  his  abuse  of  clergymen  and  (fe. 
Hfiiters ;  in  his  extravagant  charges  of  insubordination  to  Go- 
vernment,  of  fraud,  rapine,  spiritual  adultery  and  fornica¬ 
tion,  and  we  know  not  what.  In  his  notions  of  the  Church  be 
evidently  symbolizes  with  tlie  Romanists,  and  he  hesitates  not 
to  promulge  politit'al  doctrines  dirwtly  hostile  to  the  fundaineiiti) 
priniiph^  of  the  British  government.  ‘  Evangelical  preachers/ is 
well  as  dissen  rrs,  have  great  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  hatred  of 
a  man,  whose  friendship  woulil  he  as  severe  a  reproach  as  aot 
they  could  well  sustain. 


Art.  V.  Studifx  in  History;  cnntaininfr  the  History  of  Greece^  fnm 
its  earliest  jyenoti  to  its  Jinal  subjugation  by  the  Romans  ;  in  a  serie 
of  Ksiinys,  accompanied  with  UeHeclions,  References  to  original 
Authorities,  and  Historical  Hxcrcises  for  Youth.  Hy  Thooii 
Morcll.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  pp.  38‘J.  Gale  and  Co.  1813. 

^  S  history  is  a  speeu»s  of  reading  more  extensively  agreetbk, 
perhaps,  than  any  other,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  tbf 
greater  number  of  the  popular  works  of  this  class  betray  such  t 
criminal  neglect  of  correct  moral  and  religious  principles.  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  historians  have  been  avowedly  hostile  to 
the  (Miristiun  institution ;  others  have  endeavoured  secretly  to 
umlermine  it  ;  and  even  those  who  professetlly  hold  it  in  esteem 
ami  re>ercnce,  have  tmi  frequently,  in  tlieir  judgement  of  events 
and  estimute  of  characters,  proi*cedcd  in  diriTt  opposition  to  it^ 
plainest  decisions.  'I'he  ptu  iisal  of  the  last  description  of  writefs, 
t'sfM'cially,  tends  to  generate  in  youthful  minds  a  train  of  sc«ti- 
nients  and  fetdings  exciMMlingly  hostile  to  evangelical  religion,— 
and  im]vrtt'ptilily  leads  them  to  approve  and  admire  qualities 
and  actions  which  the  scripture  severely  reprobates. 

'riiis  mischievous  tendency,  which  so  many  good  men  have 
regretted,  it  is  Mr.  Moreli's  dt'sign  in  the  jiresent  work  to 
counteract,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  history  the  diitrt 
*  vehicle  of  religious  instruction.*  The  plan  which  he  hm 
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for  those  pur|H)ses,  is  to  ahricl^  the  space  usually  al- 
luttetl  to  military  achievoineiits  and  ]K>litieal  clisipiisitions ;  to 
turn  the  liquid  of  Christianity  upon  the  ch'iraoters  and  events  of 
intiquity  ;  and  to  divide  the  narrutive  into  small  portions,  called 
unatfUy  addini^  to  each  of  them  nearly  an  e(jual  jrortion  of  such' 
sioril  and  reli&^ious  rcHcctions,  as  the  events  under  considera-^ 
lion  seemed  to  sut'^est  to  a  pious  mind. 

It  will  doubtlt^  ocsair  as  an  ohjeetloii  to  sudi  an  undertaking, 
that  the  roHeetioiis  extending,  as  they  can  hardly  fail  to  do,  to 
I  very  disproportionate  length,  iiinst  of  necessity  interrupt  tlio 
coiirse  of  the  narration,  and  oonacHpiently  lessen  its  interest. 
Hist(»ry  is  a  s|>ecies  of  writins^  |>erfectly  distinct  from  a  sermon 
or  a  moral  lecture.  Instetid  of  hrinji^ini^  his  own  remarks  ob¬ 
trusively  forward,  it  is  the  business  of  the  histor  \n,  it  will  be 
idil,  so  to  relate  his  story,  so  to  connect  catises  and  edects,  so 
tj  trace  events  to  their  sprinj^s  and  follow  them  in  their  conse- 
quLMiccH,  as  that  the  appropriate  reflections  may  spontaneously 
arisi'  in  the  reader's  mind.  iVn  autliur  mistakes  the  nature  of 
bU  province  when,  at  every  turn,  lie  indnli^es  in  trite  or  prolix 
observations.  Kveii  Tacitus,  whose  reflections  have  such  depth 
•Jid  oriii^inality,  has  not  escape<l  censure ;  and  Robertson  has 
bwn  thou&;ht  by  very  j^eat  judges,  at  least  in  the  earlier  jiart 
of  liis  works,  to  indulge  too  freely  in  disquisitions  hut  loosely 
connocted  with  the  business  before  him.  Now,  as  the  present 
volume  contains  in  the  narration,  perhaps,  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  (piantity  of  remark,  the  additional  reflections,  it  may  be 
urip.*(l,  are  out  of  place,  and  serve  only  to  clog  the  reader  in  his 
|»ro‘^nis. 

'lo  observations  of  this  nature  it  may  be  suflicieiit  to  reply,  that 
Mr.  Morel  I  professedly  eoinbines  the  functions  of  the  historiau 
ami  the  moralist ;  that  with  him  history  is  but  the  means,  and 
moral  improvement  the  end ;  and  that  he  writes  lor  tliose  in 
early  life,  who  are  little  capable  of  making  reflections  themselves, 
M(i  whose  conehisions  from  past  events  are  more  likely,  iicr- 
haps,  to  he  erroneous  than  correct.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore, 
that  the  present  w  ork  may  he  of  great  use.  'I'he  facts  that  form 
the  basis  of  the  narrative  are  judiciously  selected,  and  related  in 
i  niannor  concise,  clear,  lively,  and  interesting.  In  estimating 
the  (pialitic^  and  actions  of  the  agents  in  the  scenes  that  he 
describes,  Mr.  Morell's  decisions  are  strictly  accordant  with  the 
purest  Christian  principles.  The  reflections  adde^i  to  each  of 
the  essays,  are  appropriate  and  correct,  and  breathe  a  spirit  of 
suited  piety  and  enlarged  benevolence.  Parents  and  teachers 
^  youth  are  under  great  obligations  to  this  well-informed  and 
diiigtian  WTiter,  for  enabling  them  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
children  and  )iupils,  a  work  from  which  they  will  d<»rive 
and  interesting  historical  information,  and  at  the  same 
Voi..  X.  X 
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Uroe  learn  to  jud^e  with  proprii'ty  of  events  and  characicrt, 
imbibe  sound  principles  of  justice,  benevolencv,  and  piety. 

Two  or  three  extracts  will  brini^our  readers  tolerably  well  if. 
quainUHl  with  the  performance  whicli  we  here  recommend  totkeb 
attention.  The  foUowinti^  is  our  author's  account  of  the  btult 
of  Marathon.  After  detailing  the  progress  of  tlie  Persians,  la 
thus  procet^ls : 

*  In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenians  were  not  inactive.  They  ap 
plied  to  the  Lacedwmonians  for  assistance,  who  immediately  per. 
ceived  that  the  danger  was  common,  and  therefore  called  for  \mnti 
and  prompt  relief.  Forgetting  tlieir  former  jealousies,  they  prs. 
miseu,  wiui  the  utmost  readiness,  all  tlieir  miliuiry  strength  to  defend 
the  Unities  of  Greece ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  informed  the  Ath^ 
nian  ambassabors,  that  an  established  an  ancient  custom  of  their 
country  would  prevent  their  troops  from  marching,  till  the  fall  of  the 
moon,  which  was  yet  five  days  distant.  No  time  was  to  be  kat 
Desperate  as  it  appeared,  the  Athenians  had  no  alternative,  but  to 
meet  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Persia,  without  any  foreign  sid, 
exci'pt  that  of  their  mithful  allies,  the  Platsans,  who  sent  one 
thousand  warriors  to  share  with  nine  thousand  Athenians,  in  the  Is. 
hours  and  honours  of  the  perilous  contest.  The  number  of  anaed 
•laves  that  were  probably  added  to  these  ten  thousand  freemen,  k 
pot  known.  Ten  generals  were  elected  from  amongst  their  mon 
distinguished  officers,  each  of  whom  in  rotation  was  to  command  the 
whole  army  for  a  day.  Amongst  these  were  Miltiades,  Tbemistodes, 
and  Aristides,  names  most  fa^iar  to  the  ear  of  every  one,  who  k 
conversant  with  Grecian  history.  Contrary  to  tlic  ordinary  feeliagi 
and  practise  of  men  entrusted  with  power,  and  that  narrow  spirit  of 
rivalry  that  is  too  commonly  seen  in  such  characters,  these  joint  con* 
niandert  acted  together  w  ith  the  utmost  harmony  and  confidence, 
in  honour  preferring  one  another.’*  The  genius  of  Miltiades  wn 
well  known  to  them.  Mis  great  military  talents  had  been  put  to  the 
test  in  former  years,  when  he  wras  the  governor  of  a  Greek  coloayi 
aettled  at  Cardia  in  Thrace,  and  proved  most  successful.  A  cominoi 
tense  of  danger,  as  well  as  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  induced  tke 
other  nine  commanders  to  give  up  their  several  days  of  authority  is 
Miltiades,  as  the  more  experienced  general,  and  sacrifice  their  pit* 
wale  ambition  for  the  general  good.  To  the  honour  of  Aristides  k 


patriotism. 

*  Miltiades  knew  the  character  of  the  enemy,  and  their  peculisr 
mode  of  warfare.  He  knew  also  the  invincible  bravery  of  the  anny 
tmder  his  command,  and  resolved,  notwithstanding  the  great  dispt* 
rity  of  numbers,  to  risk  a  battle,  on  which  were  suspended  mS 
libertiet  of  Greece.  Though  the  native  historians  of  Greece,  whs 
were  familiar  with  the  spot,  on  which  this  great  battle  was  fbugK 
and  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  tbois 
who  conquered  or  expired  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  might  desn 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  minute  detail ;  to  describe,  writh  topogft* 
pbicai  accuracy,  the  exact  shuaticn  of  both  armies,  thair  vanoas 
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^attonS)  with  their  modes  of  attack  and  defence ;  and  to  calculate 
theaumbm  killed  or  wounded  on  that  memorable  day— it  cannot  be 
ijfffiied  necessary  to  imitate  the  example  of  many  modem  historians, 
ia  collecting  from  these  ancient  records  the  sad  recital,  and  dwelling 
I  upon  it  with  melancholy  pleasure.  However  sacred  the  cause  in 
this  select  band  of  patriots  had  embarked,  and  however  lauda¬ 
ble  their  efforts  to  defend  their  threatened  liberties  and  lives,  Chris- 
I  titnity  forbids  us  to  exhibit  such  scenes  of  carnage  and  desolation  in 
a  prominent,  and  much  less  in  a  winning,  form.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in 
I  bnef,  that  the  contest  was  long  and  sanguinary  ;  the  bravery  of  the 
I  Athenians  and  Platarans  unparalleled ;  and  their  ultimate  victory 
I  decisive  and  complete.  The  Persian  army  ded  to  their  ships  with 
I  precipitation,  leaving  their  camp,  with  all  its  rich  stores,  to  the 
I  conquerors.  The  immense  spoil  found  there  was  entrusted  to 
I  Aristides,  who  had  already  acauired  a  high  reputation  for  integrity, 
and  who  faithfully  discharged  tne  trust.  In  this  battle  the  banished 
I  nrrtnt  of  Athens  was  slain,  who  had  been  the  principal  instigator  of 

tbe  war.  The  Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries  arrived  on  the  fmlowing 
day,  and,  though  mortified  that  they  had  no  share  in  the  honours  or 
the  day,  pronounced  the  highest  euiogium  on  the  valour  and  patriot- 
ism  of  the  Athenians.’  pp.  109 — 111. 

Some  of  his  reflections  on  this  event  are  as  follows  : 

*  The  circumstances  and  issue  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  fbrcibly 
remind  us  of  that  scriptural  truth,  **  the  race  is  not  always  to  the 
ivifl,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.”  Events  cannot  be  determined 
I  by  outward  appearances  or  probabilities.  They  ore  frequently  such 
•i  to  baffle  alt  human  conjecture,  and  cut  off  at  once  the  most  san- 
^ine  hopes  of  man.  Who  that  had  seen  the  little  band  of  Greeks, 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  against  the  numerous  legions  of  Persia,  if 
he  judged  by  ordinary  rules,  would  not  hate  conhdently  anticipated 
the  annihilation  of  the  Grecian  army?  However  brave,  however 
desperate  it  might  be,  it  could  scarcely  be  considered  any  other  than 
the  **  forlorn  hope”  of  Greece.  But  the  result,  which  has  been 
stated,  proved  that  a  mere  handful  of  freemen  b  more  than  equal  to 
I  Bmy  myriads  of  slaves,  and  that,  if  liberty  smile  upon  a  country,  it 
transforms  every  individual  of  that  country  into  ui  invincible  hero ; 
whilst  the  absence  of*  this  blessing  is  of  itself  sufficient,  so  unnerve  the 
dn»-.to  depress  the  mind—**  to  make  cowards  of  us  all.”  ’  pp. 
118,118. 

None  of  the  Greeks  is  more  a  favourite  with  our  author  than 
Aristides. 


*  He  was  of  comparatively  mean  extraction ;  his  parents  were  in 
low  drcumstances ;  nis  early  advantages  were  few  and  exceedingly 
limited.  The  talents  he  discovered  in  youth  were  not  brilliant,  but 
I  foxing*  The  qualities  in  which  he  excelled  were  chiefly  moral  and 
I  intellectual ;  such  as  were  calculated  rather  to  win  the  esteem  and 
^ohdeoce  of  the  discerning,  than  to  gain  the  applause  of  the  mul- 
I  ^itude.  Modeet  and  .retiring  in  his  natural  disj^ition,  he  avoided 
ptthhe  notice  as  far  as  pocsi^  ;  hut,  when  duty  urged,  he  did  not 
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shrink  bnck  from  the  most  difficult  or  invidious  task  ;  firmly  retolfcd 
on  all  orca«ion<  *o  administer  justice,  both  to  friends  and  foes,  wkk 
the  most  rigid  impartiality.  In  the  iiM»st  trifiing,  us  well  as  in  the 
most  important  concerns  he  adhered  intlcxibly  to  truth,  nor  could  he 
be  inductnl  either  by  threats  or  promises,  by  fiattcries  or  rewards,  to 
swerve  from  it.  lie  was  no  less  wise  and  brave  than  Themistoclei, 
but  his  w  isdoni  partook  less  of  cunning,  and  his  bravery  was  lea 
vehetnent  and  boisterous  than  that  of  his  political  rival.  He  poi. 
se^sed  a  remarkable  calmness  of  temper,  which  attended  him  througk 
life,  amidst  all  its  diversified  scenes.  He  combined  the  most  rigid 
integrity  »>l  principle  and  conduct,  with  habitual  suavity  of  manners— 
the  m  ''t  heroic  courage,  with  calm  delibemtion — an  ingenuous  bold¬ 
ness  of  character,  with  unassuming  morlesty.'  pp.  1(31,  162. 

‘  The  pro  ‘oiiiinnnt  virtue  of  Aristides,  which  acquired  him  tkt 
urlimited  conlidcnccbuth  of  the  Athenians  and  all  the  other  Greciai 
stiites—and,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  honoured  with  the 
title  of  the  ,/ust** — was  unimpcacliable  integrity.  This  admirable 
quality,  necessary  both  in  private  and  public  life.  wa«  frequently 
put  to  tiie  severest  test  during  his  lulministration,  and,  in  every  In¬ 
st  "ICC,  j)roved  genuine  and  invincible.  Alter  the  buttle  of  Marathon 
the  spoils  of  the  IVrsian  camp  were  entrusted  to  his  care,  previouily 
to  their  distribution  amongst  the  conquerors  ;  a  charge  which  he 
executed  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  When  it  became  necessary, 
during  the  progress  of  the  w  ar.  to  levy  a  tax  upon  all  the  Grecian  re¬ 
publics,  that  they  micht  contribute,  in  equal  proportions,  toils  sup-- 
port,  Aristide.-'  was  chosen,  by  common  consent,  as  the  only  inoi- 
xidual  in  Greece  to  whom  they  could  safely  commit  so  difficult  and 
delicate  a  ta$!:.*  p.  162. 

‘  It  wTs  til  be  expected  that  this  unyielding  disposition,  opposed ai^ 
it  was  to  the  growing  corruptions  of  the  times,  would  procure  him 
many  enemies.  Thcmistoclos,  especially,  hated  him,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  tlie  high  reputation  he  had  acquired,  and  the  severity  with 
which  he  had  frequently  reproved  his  dishonest  artifices.  Nor  could 
he  rest  till  the  faction  opposed  to  Aristides,  acquired  so  much 
strength,  as  to  produce  his  banishment  by  the  Ostracism.*  p.  16S. 

•  When  'rhcmistcHrles  became  the  object  of  suspicion  and  envy, 
(as  was  stated  in  the  precetfing  essay,)  Aristides  was  far  from  wish¬ 
ing  to  retali.'.te  on  his  fallen  rival  the  injuries  he  had  received  from 
him.  Instea^l  of  joining  w  ith  these  adversaries  of  Themistoclet,  who 
accused  him  of  capital  crimes,  he  pleaded  his  cause,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  avert  the  storm  of  popular  indignation  from  him.  Though 
unsuccessful  in  this  gt'ncrous  design,  he  sympathized  with  him  m 
his  distrc-ves  and  persecutions,  which  he  ever  considered  most  ud- 
ji»l.  His  old  age  was  occupied  with  instructing  in  the  principles  (rf 
government,  and  training  up  for  public  life,  those  youths  who  were 
nrnst  promising ;  and  to  w  horn,  he  foresaw,  the  future  direction  of 
the  rt'puhlic  wou'd  be  committe<l.  Amongst  these,  Cimon,  the  son 
of  Miltiades,  was  the  most  distinguished — a  pupil  worthy  of  such  a 
master !  To  him,  ristidi*M  was  most  atfectionateiy  attached,  aa  a 
fathtur  to  his  son ;  nor  was  his  paternal  tendemcHs  ill  repaid,  for  that  * 
imiable  youth  honoured  and  coeriahed  his  preceptor  in  his  deciininy 
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Tfir*»  death,  paid  the  highest  respect  to  his  memory, 

Ariaidcs  Is  almost  the  only  celebrated  Athenian  who  died  in  peace 
jint)  hononr,  having  retained,  to  the  latest  moment  of  life,  the  con- 
^.nce,  esteem,  and  gratitude  of  his  unstable  countrymen.*  pp, 

165,  166, 

We  can  only  add  a  part  of  the  reilectioiis  made  on  this  great 

mill- 

«  Seldom  is  it  the  gratifying  task  of  the  Christian  historian,  to 
exhibit  to  mankind  a  character  so  richly  fraught  with,  what  may  be 
almost  denominated,  Christian  praces^  as  that  of  the  virtuous  Aris« 
tides,  lie  may  be  justly  considered  one  of  the  brightest  constella- 
lioni  of  the  heathen  world — a  constellation  of  moral  excellence, 
vhnse  mild  radiance  was  chc  more  visible  on  account  of  the  surround- 
log  gloom  of  ignorance  and  vice.  It  has  seldom  been  seen  that  na« 
tunl  religion,  though  planted  in  the  most  favourable  soil,  was  capable 
of  producing  such  exijuisite  fruits.  Admitting,  (for  truth  requires 
UK  to  admit.)  that  his  virtues  w'cre  too  liighly  coloured  hy  his  partial 
biographers,  who  knew  not  the  sacred  standard  of  evangelicrl  ho1i« 
Dess;  yet  with  every  abatemenL  made,  in  consideration  of  the  false 
lod  imperfect  medium  through  which  his  character  is  conteiup'  )ted 
by  us,  there  is  enough  to  cover  with  shame  the  immoral  profL•^8or  of 
religion,  and  to  provoke  to  emulation  the  genuine  Christian 

*  Whilst  the  former  is  reminded  of  the  meekness,  the  modesty, 
tbe  disinterestedness,  the  integrity,  the  justice,  the  self-deni  d.  tlie 
patience,  the  forgiveness  of  injuries — all  of  which  were  discernible  in 
the  public  and  private  life  of  Aristides^must  not  at  least  a  traiK-i^mt 
blusn  suffuse  his  countenance  at  the  consciousness  of  his  own  pride, 
covetousness,  dissimulation,  malice,  or  revenge  ;  crimes  so  much  the 
more  heinous,  on  account  of  their  having  been  committed  in  violation 
of  a  law  distinctly  revealed,  and  far  suiierlor  to  that  which  wa« 
trriUen  in  the  conscience  of  this  virtuous  heathen  ?  The  latter  may, 
with  the  utmost  propriety,  be  excited,  by  sucli  an  eminent  example, 
to  an  ennuiry.  “  What  do  I  more  than  others — more  than  some 
even  of  the  heathen  world  ?  Greater  privileges  have  been  aHhrded— 
more  abundant  means  of  instruction  have  been  granted — a  brighter 
diipensalion  of  mercy  hosi  dawned— and  arc  not  jny  obligatioiiS  to 
humility  and  self-denial,  to  purity. of  heart  and  integrity  of  conduct, 
increased  in  equal  proportion  ?  Let  me,  then,  demonstrate  the  su¬ 
perior  influence  of  Christian  principles,  hy  exhibiting  more  lowhncsii 
of  mind — greater  meekness  and  disinterestedness — more  refined  be¬ 
nevolence,  and  a  higher  tone  of  virtue,  than  any  of  which  the  hea- 
ibeo  world  could  boast.**  *  pp.  1G6,  167. 

A  few  minute  bleinishet!*,  (sucli,  for  example,  as  tlic  frequent 
ttse  of  the  word  character  iiist«*ad  of  person,  and  the  omission 
of  04  after  the  word  consider)  we  Iiojh*  the  author,  in  the  event 
oft  second  edition  of  this  volume,  will  soon  find  an  opportunity 
of  correcting.  That  iiie  work  will  meet  with  a  welcome  reception 
there  can  be  little  doubt  ;  and  we  heartily  wish  him  health  and 
Iclsiire  to  prosecute  his  studii^,  as  he  p, reposes,  through  the  his* 
tories  of  Rome  and  England. 


Art.  V.  Euai^^  on  the  Sources  of  the  Pleasures,  receired  from 
Literary  Com{)otitions.  Second  cditioD»  8vo.  pp.  S90.  Price  l()s.6i 
Cadelland  Davies.  1813. 

VVHOEVLR  has  had  occasion  to  think  much  upon  ne. 

taphysical  suhjec’ts,  knows  the  difliculty  of  expreiaio^ 
such  thou^lits  to  oUiers.  This  arises  frequently,  no  doubt, 
from  a  want  of  precision  in  the  Uiou^hts  themselves,  but  fre. 
quently  likeuise  from  the  deficiency  of  lan^uas^.  Liangui|ei 
were  formed  when  men  were  hunters,  hsliers,  warriors,  hus. 
handmen,  any  thin^  hut  metaphysicians ;  and,  as  mi(^t  thers. 
fore  be  exp<‘cted,  they  furnish  wrords  for  every  thin"  ritbfr 
than  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind,  its  properties, 
and  Uie  ways  in  which  it  is  affected.  When  philosopbm 
arose,  who  wished  to  turn  the  ath'iition  of  their  followers  to  sucb 
like  subjects,  they  had  no  words  to  express  themselves  bj, 
and  were,  therefore,  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either  ia- 
ventini^  new  words,  or  employing  old  ones  in  new  senses.  U 
we  may  jud^e  from  the  present  state  of  lant^uages,  they  rlioie 
the  latter  method,  and  hndinc^  or  faneyin^  some  similarity  be^ 
tween  certain  o|)erations  of  body  and  mind,  made  use  of  the 
words  which  had  Imh'ii  set  apart  for  the  former  to  express  the 
latter.  Thus,  guidint^  themselves  by  analogies  more  or  lesi 
whimsical,  they  8|>oke  of  upprehenniony  and  comprehemiony 
and  conceptiony  of  taute  and  feelingy  of  weaknetm  of  mind, 
and  tUength  of  judgment,  of  aubtle  reasonings,  of  sublime 
lions,  and  obscure  arguments, — pressing  in  tlus  manner  sul>- 
atantial  forms  into  the  world  of  shadows. 

What  uu<*ertuinty  must  arise  from  this  accommodation  of 
old  words  to  new  meanings,  is  sulhciently  evident.  The 
word  was  fam'dlar  to  the  ear,  and  it*was  forgotten  tltat  it  wts 
used  in  an  uncommon  semse;  the  name  was  known,  and  lo 
the  necessary  introduction  of  a  defiiiition  was  dispensed  with. 
Thus  some  have  siift'ered  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon ;  and 
some,  it  is  to  In*  fearc'd,  have  l>een  dishonest  cnougli  to  impose 
upon  others.  We  shrewdly  su8i>ect  that,  if  some  honc«t  per¬ 
son  would  but  take  the  trouble  of  expunging  from  Mr.  lliuue’i 
roctaphysic«d  works  a  few  mapeal  words,  and  substituting 
for  them  others  of  a  less  familiar  sound,  some  of  his  esstyi 
would  wear  a  much  less  imposing  shape  tlian  tliey  do  it 
present. 

Rut  if  this  inconvenience  has  been  felt  in  the  severer  meU- 
physics,  a  study  which  only  philosoy!ier8  approach,  who,  bj 
explaining  their  meaning,  miglit  tye  clown  their  worcls  to  a  de¬ 
finite  signification,  in  the  metaphysics  of  taste  it  is  much  more 
to  be  <lread(Ml,  Here  every  one  thinks  himself  a  judge;  every 
one  has  his  fc'clings,  and  his  taste,  and  his  notions  of  whit 
is  beautiful, and  grand,  and  pathetic ;  and  as  each  man  uses  woH* 
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in  his  own  M'nse,  the  nifl^ht-sceiicH  in  Macbeth,  with  some, 
ire  very  pretty,  and  ‘  Fluttering  spread  thy  puq>le  pinion* 
ii  higlily  sublime ; — till  every  thing  is  “  confusion  worse  con- 
foundtsl.’*  Hence  strange  Uieones,  contradictory  opinions. 
One  man  uses  words  in  the  vague  sense  of  the  multitude ; 
toother  mounts  up  to  their  etymon  to  get  at  their  true  mean¬ 
ing;  and  both  are  ecpially  in  the  wrong.  In  venturing  our 
opinion  u|K)n  subjects,  such  as  those  of  which  tlie  work  before 
U4  treats,  we  shall  endeavour  to  use  no  word,  of  the  meaning 
of  which  we  have  not  formed  ourselves,  and  cannot  give  to  our 
mders,  a  detinite  notion. 

The  first  of  these  Essays  is  ‘  On  the  Improvement  of  Taste.* 
By  toMte  we  would  be  understood  to  mean,  sentibility 
tcitk  reupect  to  ereri/  thing  that  addrennen  iineif  to  the  tma- 
gination.  That  a  diversity  of  tastiM^  exists  it  would  be  ridi¬ 
culous  to  go  about  to  prove;  and,  in  8])eaking  of  the  im¬ 
provement  of  taste,  it  is  evident  that  we  suppose  some  tastes 
to  be  better  than  others.  A  previous  ipiestion,  then,  pro}K)scs 
itself  at  the  very  outset.  How  is  it  to  be  proved  that  one 
ta^te  is  better  than  another  ?  or,  in  short,  what  is  meant  by  a 
good  taste  P  and  what  by  a  bad  one  ?  What  is  the  standard 
of  taste  ?  This,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  essayist  should  have 
made  bis  first  consideration.  The  answ’er  which  we  would 
give  to  such  a  question  is  simply  this  ; — tliat  taste  is  the  best, 
by  means  of  which  its  possessor  receives  the  greatest  pleasure. 
We  may  talk  of  nature  and  of  criticism  and  so  forth  ;  but 
there  is  an  appeal  from  all  these ;  and  by  tlie  pleasure  received 
must  the  excellency  of  taste  be  ultimately  measured.  Thei*e 
are  objects  around  us  calculated  to  give  a  pleasure  which  we 
have  powers  calculated  to  receive;  taste  is  the  carrier;  and 
lurely  that  taste  is  the  best,  that  sensibility  is  the  best  re¬ 
gulated,  whicdi  brings  in  tlie  greatest  quantity  of  pleasure. 

It  should  seem,  then,  at  first  sight,  that  tliere  is  no  standard 
of  taste,  and  that,  as  we  every  day  see  jieople  receiving  ap¬ 
parently  equal  pleasure  from  very  different  objects,  their  taste 
must  be  equally  good.  But  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  there  are 
wtaiii  principles,  according  to  which  nature  has  ordained 
that  the  sensibilities  of  men  in  general  should  be  affected; 
wd  if,  moreover,  adequate  and  true  causes  may  be  assigned  of 
wtain  anomalies  in  taste  which  are  to  be  found  in  individuala, 
or  nations  at  large, — causes  which  prevent  them  from  re- 
reiving  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  from  certain  objects, 
wd  therefore  from  arriving  at  the  perfection  of  taste ; — it  may 
then  Ih‘  considered  as  sufficiently  made  out,  that  there  is  a 
standard,  judging  by  which  any  given  taste  may  he  nronounood 
pood  or  bad.  Now,  as  to  the  first  part  of  this  prooi,  the  }K)int- 
out  of  the  general  principles,  according  to  which  nature 
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u|K)n  tin*  imni^in  ition  and  it  is  tlie  imsinesi  q( 

f  very  work  o!i  tlie  leltres,  and  ol'  that  before  us  amo^ 

the  rest,  to  iletivt  anti  jioiiit  them  out :  and  It  is  to  the  sei'oiM) 
|>arl  that  theautlior  cOntiiies  himsi  lf  in  the  first  essay,— through 
whieh  we  shall  now  aereoiujiariV  liini. 

A  |>ersen\s  taste  may  In*  hail,  then,  that  is,  may  not  coin, 
munieate  to  his  imay;inat*ion  such  feeiini^s  as  it  is  calculated 
to  receive,  from  mere  iii^noranct'  of  excellency  in  the  fine  aru. 

A  ballad-siii^er’s  voice,  in  the  streets  of  l^)ndon,  or  an  anthem 
in  a  villai'e-ehurch,  is  heard  with  |ileasare,  instead  of  contempt, 
by  him  who  has  never  hud  the  advanta:^.  of  hearin;;  better 
aini^ii*'.  I'o  us  they  are  ‘  screaminj^  wretched  ness.*  TV 
cych's  and  epicycles  of  the  ancient  astronomers  no  doubt  ap¬ 
peared  sublime  to  those  who  had  never  known  the  simplichy 
of  the  Newtonian  system.  To  us  they  are  ineie  intricacy  aud 
confusion. 

As^aiii,  inattention  produces  the  same  effect  as  iapioranfr. 
There  are  certain  obvious  beauties  and  curious  faults,  ahtch 
catch  the  attention,  and  ens^ai^e  the  admiration,  ot  l>ehoMen 
who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  think.  There  are  maltituih« 
more,  we  have  no  doubt,  of  the  ^axers  in  St.  Paul’s  and 
Westminster  Abbey,  who  have  been  caught  by  drapery  float- 
inj^,  and  wiiu^s  r.mlnhtini^,  in  stone,  by  the  crisped  curls  of 
a  marble  wiir^or  by  the  eiiunition  of  marhle  rays  from  a  marblr 
sun,  than  hy  the  nature  and  elegance  and  ex]>rcssion  of  the 
attitudoi  and  features  of  Ua(H>n  and  Flaxman.  Why  ?  Simply 
l>ecauH4»  they  have  had  no  one  who  should  once  make  them 
take  notice  of  the  ahsurdities  of  the  one,  or  the  beauties  of  the 
other.  Or,  to  borrow  an  inst  inct'  from  the  essayist  : 

•  There  is  scarcely  any  person,  who,  ‘in  reading  Thomson’a  Sea¬ 
tons,  will  not  Tnd  several  neauties  in  external  nature  pointed  out  to 
him,  w  hicfi  he  may  j>erfeclly  recollect  to  have  seen,  though  not  to 
have  attended  to  botore;  but  which,  now  that  his  attention  is  turned 
to  tlieni,  he  feels  to  be  prtwl active  of  the  most  delightful  cmotioni. 
A  common  obscivcr  overlooks  in  a  landscape  a  variety  of  cherna 
which  strike  at  once  the  eye  of  a  painter.*  pp.  4 — 5. 

The  principal  source  of  bad  taste,  however,  is  the  association 
of  ideas.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  objects  in  nature  which 
please  by  themselves,  indo|H'ndently  of  any  association.  Such 
are  lii^lit  and  cHdours ;  and  such  are  the  notes  of  music.  And 


by-the-bye,  if  we  might  uw'  an  argument  from  analogy,  the 
similarity  of  men’s  tastes  with  resjHK^t  to  these  things  might 
lead  us  lv>  expect  it  elsewhere.  It  is  not  very  ('ommoii  to  meet 
with  one  whose  eye  is  tonnenled  with  the  tender  green  of 
spring,  or  the  delicious  blue  of  a  summer’s  heaven,  or  who 
turns  with  pleasure  from  the  melodies  of  the  nightingale  to  the 
jicntchin^  of  ihn  ;^cock.  But  objects,  in  general,  please  hy 
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thf  which  thc>'  recal  to  tiie  ima^iiation.  Of  thrse 

loiiif  »re  puicral;  that  is,  they  occur  to  aiiiiust  all.  For 
iiitfUnce ;  in  ^axiti^  at  an  exteniliHl  laiulsca|H%  of  wooti  and 
aiUr,  ifeiit\y-5*lo|)in5^  hills  and  fat  pasture-i^ound,  int4'rst*ct<»d 
irith  tul’tcd  heJs^e-rous,  and  specked  uiili  ncit  thatched 
catttces,  ami  here  and  there  a  spire  iK'epins^  throtiv:h  the 
uvrs ;  the  corn  en  the  s;round,  perhaps,  and  the  ^  sun-bunvt 
Kickleineir  at  their  work ;  and  all  st^n  under  a  bri^it  Idue 
Mimnier  sky  :  why,  a  very'  small  portion  of  the  jdeasun'  arisinnf 
from  such  a  i*^  resolved  into  the  beauties  of  form 

jinil  colour ;  it  sprint^s,  almost  entirely,  from  the  associatiens 
sui'i^^shnl  to  the  mind.  Our  thoughts  are  Uirneil  to  rural  life 
iml  simplicity,  to  pastoral  innocence,  to  tlie  manners  and  plea- 
feurrs  01  the  ficolden  lu^e  such  as  they  are  describeil  in  the 
|iofts,  to  the  ua^e  of  boyhood  when  our  study  and  our  deru>ht 
acre  in  such  |K>ets  and  in  such  scenes.  VVe  think  of  tiie 
plenty  about  to  be  laid  up  in  our  store-houses  and  birns; 
the  relief  of  the  hungry,  and  the  poor,  and  the  miserable ;  of 
tlie  Yatv^c  brown  loaf  which  the  cottager's  wife  carries  home  to 
her  rosy  curly-pateil  children  ;  of  the  beneficence  of  the  Giver 
of  all  ;^ood ;  and  the  heart  <lilatcs  w  ith  unutteruble  happiness. 

A(;dii,  what  more  beautiful  and  picturesque  than  the  ruins 
of  some  undent  al>bey  ?  Very  beautiful  to  tlie  eye,  no  doubt, 
ire  die  CNjlourin^  laid  on  by  time,  and  the  :;ro(es(iue  siuju's 
into  whidi  the  massy  walls  have  mouldered.  Very  beautiful 
are  *  die  broken  arches  black  in  ni^ht,'  ami  the  ima«i^*ry  ^  cnlgcd 
aith  silver.*  But  is  this  senHual  pleasure  the  only  or  th^ 
chief  which  the  reader  has  recc*ivcd  in  siu  h  a  scene  ?  If  it 
he;-r.|)rocul,  o  prccul.  Lt.*t  him  not  run  abbey-hunting.  Jajt 
him  save  his  money  and  bis  trouble,  and  comfori  his  eye  with 
dk*  tmleinn  ^;loom  of  Lombard-stivet,  and  the  dini;y  icloriei 
of  the  Mansion-house.  Let  hitn  only  set  himself  aiuon:^  the 
lOiMtiiiricent  rnins  of  Furness  Abbey,  who  can*  enter  into  the 
Wiififs  of  Mrs.  Uadcliiie  tliere.^ 

*  *  As,  soothed  by  the  venernbie  shades,  and  the  view  of  a  more 
veoerable  ruin,  we  rested  opposite  to  the  eastern  window  of  the 

*  choir,  where  once  the  high  ultar  stood,  und,  with  five  other  oi* 

'  iin,  assisted  the  religious  pomp  of  the  scene ;  the  images  and 

*  the  manners  of  times  that  were  past  rose  to  reflection.  The 
‘  midnight  procession  of  monks,  clothed  in  white,  and  hearing 
'  lighted  tapers,  appeared  to  the  mind’s  eye”  issuing  to  the  choir 

*  tlirougli  tlie  very  door  case,  by  which  such  processions  were 
wont  to  pass  from  the  cloisters  to  perform  the  matin  sen'ice^ 

*  ahen,  at  the  moment  of  tlieir  entering  the  church,  the  deep 
I  chanting  of  voices  was  heard,  and  the  organ  swelled  a  solenia 

P«*l.  To  fancy,  the  strain  still  echoe<l  feebly  along  the  ar- 
and  died  in  the  breeze  among  the  woods,  the  rustling 
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It  appear*,  then,  that  tlie  aasoeiation  of  icieau^  ih  the  gmi 
MHirce  of  the  pk^Hiirc?*  of  the  imagination,  and  that  wIiqh 
haa  moat  ot*  tbeac  asHociations  aufi^i^ted,  enjoys  the  irntm 
pleahurc  from  any  prand  or  beautiful  si'ene.  But  man)r  mu. 
ciations  are  particular ;  that  is,  are  aii^i^eated  to  partkihr 
people,  aceor^n^  to  their  particular  habits  of  life,  or  then, 
tiiations  into  wh^  they  have  l>een  thrown.  Thc^  may  opm^ 
indifferently  ii|>on  tlie  taste.  For  instance  *,  one’s  biith-plMp, 
or  tlie  spot  where  one  wa.s  e<iucated,  is  endeared  by  a  tkji. 
aand  recollections  of  s|M)rts,  and  follies,  and  boyish  eatw. 
prbe: 

*  Up  springi,  at  every  step,  to  claim  a  tear. 

Some  little  friendship,  form'd  and  foster'd  here ; 

And  not  the  lij^htest  leaf  but  trembling  teems 
With  golden  visions  and  romantic  dreams/ 

Such  asso(‘iutions  influence  the  mind  through  life,  withrftpm 
to  si'cnery.  Again  :  we  do  not  know  upon  what  principle  an  «. 
biassed  person  could  give  the  preference  to  the  vaulteil  roof,  tke 
pointed  arch,  and  clustered  column  of  the  Gothic  arc*lutectire, 
or  to  tlic  elegant  pro|K>rtions  and  chaste  ornaments  of  the  Cs- 
rinthian  ;  but  one  person  has  associated  with  the  one  all  thtt  ii 
awful  in  religion,  and  all  that  is  romantic  and  mysterious  in  the 
barbarous  ages  ;  and  another  with  tlic  otlier  all  that  is  clsssicsl, 
all  that  breathes  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  and  thus  the  prefereaee 
of  each  is  decided. 

In  such  indifferent  matters,  then,  these  particular  associatkas 
have  tlieir  place.  But  then*  are  cases  in  which  they  prove  cf 
great  injury  to  the  taste.  One  who  had  been  brought  up  is  n 
autit|uc  mansion,  where  the  grounds  were  laid  out  in  tiie  old 
style  of  gardening,  would,  probably,  if  attached  to  the  spothy 
a  childhood  agreeably  s|>rnt,  never  shake  otf  his  affeetion  fcf 
strait  lines, eropt  yews,  and  regular  parterres.  Or,  to  give  ana- 
stance  in  a  cast'  of  which  we  have  had  occa.'^ion  lately  to  s])eak,- 
tlic  ilifferenre  botwet'u  us  and  our  neighbours  on  the  sulqectd 
tn^etly.  W  e  think  that  it  can  be  provetl,  with  such 
things  of  this  kind  are  cupaide  of,  that  the  English  style  oftn- 
gisiy  is  the  most  adaptisl  to  lay  hold  of  the  attention,  and  engtf* 
the  feelings  ;  %,  e,  to  product?  tlie  end  of  tragtniy.  How  if  it 
that  the  !•  renchinan  delights  in,  and  defends,  a  style  of  dnD* 
so  diderent  ?  He  has  a.'^sociated  with  the  formal  and  insipid  move 
luents  of  his  tragedy,  tlie  heroic  majesty  of  Corneille’s 
the  tenderness  of  Karine’s,  the  splendour  of  Parisian  tlietttvs< 

•  leaves  mingling  with  tlie  close.  It  was  easy  to  image  the  abbot  md 

•  officiating  priesUi  seated  beneath  the  richly-fretted  canopy  of  the 

•  four  stalls,  that  still  remain  entire  in  the  southern  wall,  and  hgh 
over  which  is  now  perched  a  solitary  yew-tree,  a  black  funereal 
mento  to  tlie  living  of  those  who  once  sat  below.* 
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•Bcl  tho  f^ace  and  nature  of  some  favourite  actor.  He  forgets 


tktttlieae  thin^  have  pleaai'd  him  in  spite  of  the  absurdities  they 
liad  to  contend  witli, — the  rhyming  and  danoini^  alexandrines^ 


the  monotonous  haranppies,  and  long  set  dialogues;  —  and 
tioncf  with  the  beauties,  he  falls  in  love  writh  tlie  absurdities. 

How,  then,  is  taste  to  bt'  improved  ?  AVe  answer,  with  our 
ftuthor  and  witli  Mr.  Burke,  by  extending  tlie  knowledge. 
ThiiS  the  two  first  causes  of  bad  taste  are  at  once  done  away  ; 
ukI,  as  to  associations,  he,  whose  knowleilgc  is  most  extensive 
tod  most  various,  will  have  tlie  greatest  number  of  general  ones 
rrcalled  by  any  particular  scene,  and  will  be  the  least  Habit  to 
the  dominion  of  particular  ones. 

The  second  Essay  is  *  On  the  Imagination  and  the  Association 
of  Ideas.*  It  is  chieily  taken  up  witli  acx^ouiiting  for  tlie  fact,  tliat 
^tbe  emotions  raised  by  the  imagination  are  sometimes  more 
firid  than  those  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  real  life.*  A  mul* 
tiuide  of  cause's  are  brought  forwani :  but  admitting  tlie  fact, 
the  two  principal,  independently  of  the  diflerent  states  of  our  sen* 
Abilities,  ap}>ear  to  be  ;  first,  that  the  composer  may  select  from 
Oiture  tliose  circumstances  which  tend  to  heighten  the  efftK't  to  be 
produced ;  and,  si'condly,  that  he  may  connect  with  the  subject 
associations  not  immediately,  or,  however,  not  obviously,  siig* 
l^csted  by  nature.  2^me  remarks  which  we  had  occasion  to 
make  in  a  critique  on  Mr.  Crabbers  tales,  we  are  glad  to  take 
thw  opportunity  of  refloating  in  the  language,  and  with  the  an* 
(bority  of  another. 

*  But  although  an  author  ought  to  be  extremely  careful  to  select  and 
bring  forward  the  important  circumstances,  and  to  prepare  for  their 
intr^tiction  where  it  is  necessary ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  understood, 
that  he  ought  always  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail.  On  the  contrary. 
It  may  often  have  a  much  greater  effect,  not  to  circumscribe  the 
reader's  imagination  by  painting  to  him  every  feature,  but  rather  to 
rive  hints  from  which  he  may  figure  the  object  or  the  scene  to  hiuiselfc 
for  the  imagination  when  sufficiently  roused  is  capable  of  conceiving 
them  far  more  awful,  sublime,  beautiful,  or  affecting,  than  it  is  pos- 
ilble  for  words  to  describe,  or  for  pencil  to  delineate.  We  would 
therefore  suggest  as  the  third  general  principle,  that  wherever  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  reader  is  sufficiently  rous^  to  gather  from  hints 
®otigh  to  form  a  picture  to  himself ;  there  it  will  be  advisablo,  only 
to  set  his  imagination  to  work  by  means  of  such  hints  as  may  lead  him 
•o  the  proper  view  of  the  subject.* 

*  How  finely  is  this  remark  exemplitied  in  the  representation,  which 
peat  poet  has  given  of  Eve  in  Paradise  V 

*  Grace  wras  in  all  her  steps,  Heav*n  in  her  eye. 

In  ev*ry  gesture  dignity  and  love.* 

Otto  take  an  instance  of  a  very  different  nature,  in  his  view  of  the  in* 
^t^ions,  it  may  be  observed  how  oflen  we  have  nothing  more 
'hu  kiats  for  figuring  to  ourselves  every  thing  that  is  most  borrffile. 
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*  Roving  on  ^ 

In  confus’d  inarch  forlorn,  th  advent'rous  haniU 
With  sliudd  riii^  horror  pale  and  eyes  aghast, 

View’d  iirht  their  laineiitable  lot,  and  found 
No  rest ;  through  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 
Tliey  pass’d,  a  id  many  a  region  dolorous, 

O  cr  many  a  fiery,  m  iny  a  frozen  Alp, 

Hocks,  caves  hikes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades  ofDeatfc, 

A  universe  of  Death  . 

. worsen 

Than  fables  yet  have  feign’d,  or  fear  conceived.’f 

•  Painters  also  adopt  frequently  the  same  plan  of  rousing  the  im. 
gination  by  hints,  in  the  celebrated  picture  of  Achilles  bewtilitt 
the  death  of  Piitroclus,  we  do  not  see  the  face  of  Achilles,  althou^ 
it  was  the  idea  of  his  anguish  that  the  painter  wished  to  convrj. 
Achilles  is  represented  coverng  his  face  with  his  hand  ;  and  it  isfroa 
this  circumstance,  and  fiom  the  manner  in  whicli  he  seems  to 

hit  forehead,  that  we  figure  to  ourselves  more  than  it  was  pos&ible  U 
paint.*  pp. 

'I'lie  third  Kssay  brings  us  to  the  suhHme.  Onr  author hegiii, 
like  other  authors  upon  the  subject,  with  an  inquiry  into  iu 
mniroe.  Thus  one  has  told  us,  that  the  ^einotion  of  sublimity' 
U  prodiiciMl  by  every -thing  ten'ible ;  another,  by  every  thiaif 
eleroted  in  ritunfion  ;  and  Dr.  Blair  and  the  essayist  say,  tbit 
‘  ohjeHs  are  siihlime,  aoeordiiig  as  they  exhibit  or  siiggi^tn* 
tmordinary  fpotrer,'  We  may  just  observe  here,  what  a  dehisiw 
simplicity  of  system  this  is.  Kvery  thing  sublime  eomprehemW 
iiiitlcr  one  word,  fntirer  !  It  is  iudtHHl  one  word  ;  hut  it  is  not 
one  uie;i.  'I'here  is  the  consciousness  of  power  in  ourselvft; 
there  is  the  peret'ption  of  power  in  ollK‘rs;  there  is  bodily  |K)Wfr; 
there  is  intellectual  |K)wer  ;  tiiere  is  moral  power.  \Vliat  dif¬ 
ferent  h'elings  <io  these  things  suggest!  What  multifariom 
sources  of  the  suhlime  !  But  then  it  is  mightily  inqiosing  tohiw 
a  thtwy  comprehended  in  a  woril-— power. 

The  next  thing  that  these  tiieorists  set  about,  is  to  collcrti 
groat  quantity  of  suhlime  images,  and,  by  force  of  subtle  m* 
soilings  and  wliimsical  associations,  to  show  that  the  emotiooi 
raised  thereby  are  strictly  such  as  -they  ought  to  he,  accordiol 
to  the  favourite  theory.  Our  ivaders  shall  have  one  or  two  cf 
thi'se  associations. 

•  When  'I  homson,  a  few  verse*  before  those  which  we  havej® 
quoted,  ppeaks  of  “  icy  mountains  high  on  mountains  pil‘d;”  tke 
awful  pile  instantly  appears  to  the  imagination,  ns  if  it  had  bif* 
reared  at  once  by  some  tremendous  eiTurt,  even  though  we  know  thd 
it  has  only  been  a  very  long  and  gradual  accumulation  of  snow  ihoweii 
At  any  rate,  however  it  may  have  been  fonned,  now  tliat  tlie  pik  * 
reared,  we  arc  lost  in  admiration  at  the  incomparably  more  tb» 
human  might,  which  would  be  required  to  move  it  from  iu 
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*  We  can  also  understand,  how  we  ascribe  sublimity  to  sounds  of 
un^raon  loudness,  us  the  noise  of  many  waters,  the  roarinj^  of  tlie 
wiads  the  shouts  of  a  great  multitude,  the  discharge  of  ordnance,  or 
thunder.  It  proceeds  not  only  from  the  violent  concussions  by  which 
we  conceive  them  to  be  produced,  and  still  more  perhaps  from  a  very 
DituraJ  and  irresistible  association  of  ideas.  For  as  all  the  violent 
•ctioni  of  great  bmlies  upon  each  other  are  attended  with  noise, 
hfoce  every  sound  of  uncommon  loudness  will  suggest  the  idea  of 
violent  action,  even  although  wc  should  neither  see  nor  know  in  what 
the  action  consists. 

*  Great  splendour  is  univers  dly  regarded  as  sublime  ;  but  how  do 
wf  reconcile  it  to  the  theory  ?  Shull  wc  say  that  it  suggests  the  power 
of  the  Creator,  who  difluscs  through  the  universe  that  flood  of  glory 
which  illuminates  the  depths  of  space,  buried  before  in  eternal  dark- 
DfM?  Or  shall  wc  say,  that  it  reculs  to  our  imagination  the  regions 
inhabited  by  the  angels  of  bliss,  and  the  Heaven  of  heavens,  v^iere 
God  has  flxed  the  throne  of  his  glory  in  the  midst  of  light  inaccessible  ? 
Theie  undoubtiediy  are  sublime  ideas ;  but  perhaps  the  first  is  too  re  • 
fopd,  and  the  last  too  serious,  to  be  alweys  present  when  w’c  are 
afected  with  splendour.  Still,  is  there  not  a  remarkable  tendency  in 
iplendour  to  inspire  us  with  joy,  confidence,  and  courage,  and  thus 
to  render  us  conscious  of  the  force  of  our  mind,  and  perhaps  to  give 
us  a  deceitful  feeling  of  a  still  greater  force  than  we  actually  pos¬ 
sets?’ 

Now  it  is  readily  graiiUnl  that  external  objects  are  sublime, 
merely  as,  by  means  of  that  curious  o^xTation  of  the  mind,  calliMi 
the  assucaalioii  of  ideas,  tliey  suggest  something  of  mind  that 
H  so.  But  then  it  is  too  evident  to  be  insisted  on,  that  the  ideas 
must  be  such  us  are  familiar  to  the  mind,  ami  the  association 
Mich  as  is  wont  to  be  made.  Now  we  vciiture  to  aflinii,  that  of 
those  who  have  been  aecastoineii  to  inouiitaiii  sixmery,,  and  have 
Wt  its  sublimity  too,  very  few,  (if  any,)  have  been  wont  to  con- 
dder  ‘the  awful  pile’  ‘as  if  U  had  b<^n  i*eare<l  at  once  by  some 
tremendous  eflort,*  or  even  ‘  been  lost  in  admiration  at  the  in- 
romptrably  more  than  human  might  whit^h  would  be  required 
to  move  it  from  its  base.’  If  the  essayist  should  say  that  the 
[orce  of  the  association  may  be  felt,'  even  when  the  aHsoeiation 
Itself  is  not  jx^rceived— we  grant  it;  but  then  the  .association 
Itself  must  have  been  formerly  perceived,'  or,  at  ieaat,  the  two 
must  have  passed  through  the  iniiid  together ;  or  it  is 
utterly  incomprehensible  how  the  one  should  have  cAught  any 
l^ng  of  sublimity  from  the  other. 

It  appears  to  us  that  tlie  way  of  conducting  such  an  inquiry, 
**  to  begin  by  accurately  examining  the  emotion  of  mind  pro- 
— the  ‘emotion  of  sublimity.*  That  our  readers  may  be 
*^betU»r  able  to  do  so,  we  shall  lay  before  them  a  few  passages 
•ficknow lodged  sublimity,  and  bog  tliem  to  enquire  a  little  into 
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thr  feeling  rouzcd  in  their  mind^.  The  pa5sai;e«  are  indeed  fa¬ 
miliar  to  every  one,  but  are  not  therefore  very  easily  ra*AlW, 
when  wanted. 

<  Now  a  thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me,  and  mine  car  rccctred 

*  a  little  thereof.  In  thoughts,  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  wb^ 

*  deep  sleep  fulleth  on  men,  fear  came  u|>on  me,  and  trembling  vhi^ 

*  n\aae  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  fiKt; 

*  and  the  hair  of  my  desh  stood  up  :  it  stood  still,  but  I  could  lot 
‘  discern  the  form  thereof ;  an  image  was  before  mine  eyes ;  there 

*  was  silence,  and  1  heard  a  voice.'  JoA. 

•And  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  were  thunders  and  lightning?, 

*  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpr? 

*  exceeding  loud  ;  so  that  all  the  people  that  w  as  in  the  camp  trem- 

*  bled.  And  Moses  brought  forth  tne  people  out  of  the  camp  to 
«  meet  with  God.  And  mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  smoke, 

*  because  the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in  fire :  and  the  whole  roonnt 

*  quakcil  greatly.  And  when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  soundetl  long, 

*  and  waxed  louder  and  louder,  Moses  spake,  and  God  answered  bm 

*  by  a  voice.*  Exodus* 

•  •  See'st  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild, 

•  The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 

•  Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  lirid  flames 

•  C.ists  pale  and  dreadful  Par.  Lost. 

- *  What  tho*  the  field  be  lost  ? 

•  All  is  not  lost ;  tlie  unconquerable  will, 

•  And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 

•  And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 

‘  With  what  is  else,  not  to  be  overcome  ; 

•  That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might 

‘  Extort  from  me.  To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 

•  With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power, 

•  Who  from  the  terror  of  thirf  arm  so  late 

•  Doubted  his  empire  ;  that  were  low  indetnl, 

•  That  were  an  ignominy  and  shame  beneath 

•  'Phis  downfall.'  Par.  Lost. 

- «  I  have  given  suck,  and  know 

•  How  tender  'tis,  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me ; 

•  I  would,  while  it  wiis  smiling  in  my  face, 

•  Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  its  boneless  gums, 

•  And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn,  as  you 

•  Have  done  to  this.'  '  Macbeth. 

•  •  Those  streets  which  never,  since  the  days  of  yore, 

•  By  human  footsteps  had  been  visited ; 

•  Those  streets  w  hich  never  more 

•  A  humim  foot  shall  tread, 

•  Ladurlad  trod.  In  sundight  and  sca-greeo, 

*  The  thousand  palaces  were  seen 

•  Of  that  proud  city,  whose  superb  abodes 
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‘  Seemed  reared  by  gianu  for  the  immortal  Gods. 

*  How  ailent  and  how  beautiful  they  stand 

*  Like  things  of  nature,  the  eternal  rocks 

*  Themselves  not  firmer.’ '  Curse  of  Kehima. 

- <  Oh  happy  cried  the  nriests, 

‘  Your  brethren  who  have  tallcn  I  alreauy  they 

*  Have  joined  the  company  of  blessed  souU, 

*  Already  they,  with  song  and  harmony, 

*  And  in  the  aance  of  beauty,  are  gone  fbrth 

*  To  follow,  down  his  western  path  of  light 

‘  Yon  sun,  the  prince  of  glory  from  the  world 

*  Retiring  to  the  palace  of  his  rest. 

‘  Oh  happy  they  who  for  their  country’s  cause 
‘  And  for  their  Gods  shall  die  the  brave  man’s  dcatli  I 
‘  Them  will  their  country  consecrate  with  praise, 

‘  Them  will  their  Gods  reward  ! — They  heard  the  priests, 

*  Intoxicate  and  from  the  gate  swarmed  out 

‘  Tumultuous  to  the  fight  of  martrydom.’  Madoc* 

‘  He  spake,  and  to  confirm  his  words,  outflew 

*  Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
*•  Of  mighty  Cherubim  :  the  sudden  blaze 

*  Fur  round  illumin’d  hell :  highly  they  rag’d 

*  Against  the  highest,  and  fierce  with  grasped  arms 

*  Clash’d  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war, 

*  Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  heaven.’  Par.  Lost. 

- ‘  Thee,  Lord !  he  sung 

*  Father,  the  eternal  one  !  whose  wisdom,  pow  er, 

'  And  love<— 4dl  love,  all  power,  all  wisdom  thou-^ 

*  Nor  tongue  can  utter,  nor  con  heart  conceive 
'  *  He  in  the  lowest  depth  of  being  framed 

*  Th’  imperishable  mmd  :  in  every  change, 

‘  Throu^  the  ereat  circle  of  progressive  life,  ^ 

*  He  guides  and  guards;  till  evil  shall  be  known  ^ 

*  And  being  known  as  eril,  cease  to  be  ; 

^  And  the  pure  soul  emancipate  by  death, 

*  The  enlarger,  shall  attain  its  end  predoofned, 

‘  The  eternal  newness  of  etenuil  joy.’  Madoc. 

- ^ - *  These  our  actors, 

*  As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 

*  Are  melted  into  air,  thin  air. 

*  And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  tins  vision, 

*  The  cloud  capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

*  The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 

*  Yea  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve ; 

*  And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 

‘  Leave  not  rack  behind.’  Tempest. 

^ow  it  appears  to  us,  upon  a  consideration  of  these  and  many 
iucb  like  passages,  that  there  are  disUnctly  three  kinds 
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rmotioii  raisi'il  in  our  niiiiH,  HufBcieiUly  familiar  to  eTery 
«imI  in  t;riM*ral  confounded  under  the  name  of  the  f^ubiiiue- 
Ihe  «‘inotions  of  magnanimity,  of  reTerence,  and  of  \tti^ 
'I’he  thinl  Mr.  Burke  woid<l  make  exclusively  Uie  sourcy  if 
the  suhlime.  Our  es^tayist  considers  tlie  terrible  and  the  sub¬ 
lime  as  }HTlbctly  distinct,  tlioiiyfli  oiten  united  in  the 
subject;  and  uccordinjjly,  after  a  loi«tr  chapter  on  the  sukliiDf 
de%oti*s  the  \\lu.le  of  the  next  to  tt W/r.  It  is  enou^  forti 

that  tl:e  i  motion  of  toner  is  in  i^eneral  accciintetl  suhlinjf. 
'I'he  emotion  ofmae^nanimity  is  what  ]iOn:;iniis  appears  to  hiu 
had  ext  hisively  in  his  eye,  ^vlien  he  says  that  ‘  our  mind  a 
‘  raised  hy  the  true  sublime,  and  receiving;  a  certain  |>roudfk. 

*  vation  rejouos  uml  glories  as  if  it  had  actually  produced 
‘  \Nhut  it  bad  heard.’  NVe  may  just  remark  that  the  same  pus- 
saj^e  II  uy  excite  this  feelinu^  iu  one,  and  the  fet  lint;  of  Ttuf. 
ration  in  another.  For  iiistaiu'e,  a  yoiinir  and  ardent  spirit 
puts  its<‘li  in  the  place  of  Ciuatimor.in,^  imai^ines  itst^lf  siretchrd 
out  ii)N)n  the  htirnin:;  hod,  and  feeds  endued,  during  the  ino* 
nuMit  of  entliiLHiasin,  with  tlie  same  su|HTnutural  fortitude.  A 
Cain  er  inimi,  conscious  of  it’s  own  want  of  heroism,  mit 
yet  leel  a  <iiM*p  uiitl  awful  reverence  for  it  in  another  ‘  and  the 
b'ermi;  is  umioiilitedly  in  ifoneral  called  stihlime.  There  irf, 
liowe\«*r,  ohj»yts  calcnlatcsl  to  ins|»ir«‘  exclusively  the  subliotf 
emotions  of  awe  and  n‘vert*n<*e.  Sueh  an'  the  «;loom  of  a  Go¬ 
thic  huildinitf,  and  the  solitude  of  inoiintnin -scenery,  jierhips; 
hiudi  are  the  Mi^iaie  account  of  theVrealion,  and  in  B^enerallhf 
(oiiitinpl  at  ion  of  the  »o<Mliiess  and  i^rf'atness  of  the  Deity. 

It  is  a  curices  thine:  thit  ‘  our  admiration  is  awakened  bt 
exiraordiiiary  force  of  mind  iu  whatever  form  it  is  displayed,ind 
oeii  when  unhappily  it  is  exerted  for  the  worst  of  pur- 
p<v>t*s.*  'riiiis,  forgetting  the  wickedness  of  Lady  Macbeth,  or 
Satan,  in  tlie  passages  above* mtoled,  we  feci  ourselvt's  forthf 
tlmi‘  full)  I'.oss.'st  with  the  grandeur  of  their  scntiiuents.  AVf 
suppose  that  the  explication  of  this  fact  will  bo  found  to  be 
tlu*  same  us  of  another  wlfudi  our  readers  mav  have  obserrfd 
ill  real  lile;  -v!7..  that  most  men  would  rather  he  thouebt 
kiiavt's  than  fools.  'I’liat  the  sweliinic  c*onsciousiie«s  of  «upr* 
rority  iu  ourselves,  or  the’  souse,  of  it  in  others,  should  bf 
•i;u*eahle  sensations  there  seen»s  no  reason  to  wonder:  but 
that  terror  should  hi*  a  souri*e  of  pleasure  appears  at  first 
si«;ht  a  pha  iioinejuai  almost  inexplicable.  Il’is  to  be  accotiot* 
cd  fur,  we  imagine,  on  the  theory  of  llume,  the  theory  whicb 
we  eiideavoureil  to  explain  in  our  last  ntimhi'r'  hut  one,  to 
which  we  riust  refer  our  readers.  Terror,  according  to  tbk, 


•  See  Robertson’s  America. 
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H  bat  a  necessary  stimulus  to  sciul  forth  tlic  uua^iiatioii  on  its 
dirinc 

Oil  the  suhjiH't  of  ti'rror  there  are  some  very  l^ood,  tliouj^li 
terv  new,  observations  in  tlie  essayist. 

I  The  effect  of  terrible  objects  is  greatly  heightened  by  obscurity. 
A  particular,  and  still  more  a  minute  description  defeats  its  own 
purpose.  Kven  when  the  objects  are  before  us,  our  terror  is  much 
dio^shed,  as  soon  as  we  can  prevail  u|M>n  ourselves  to  1«  ok  at 
them  steadily.  There  is  then  no  longer  room  for  the  oxaggenition 
of  the  fancy,  which  produces  by  far  the  greatest  part  «>f  the  emotion. 
The  description  ought,  therefore,  to  be  co  iducted  by  alarming 
hints,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  an  uncert  tinty  with  regard 
to  the  extent  *>f  what  is  dangerous  or  dreadful  in  the  objects  re* 
presented.  *  Mow  now,*  says  Macbeth  to  the  weird  sisters,  when 
he  went  to  their  cave  at  the  dead  hour  of  night, 

<  Mow  now,  ye  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags. 

What  is  *t  ye  do?* 

'fheir  answer  is, 

‘  A  deed  without  a  name.* 

In  Paradise  Lost,  when  Raphael  relates  to  our  first  parents  the 
hktor}'  of  the  apostate  angels,  our  horror  at  the  fate  of  their  leader 
b  greatly  increased  bv  a  stroke  of  the  sanre  kind,  hut  of  still  higher 
ffect.  It  is  where  Uaphael  says,  that  the  angelic  host  were  re¬ 
posing, 

‘  Save  those  who,  in  their  course, 

Melodious  hymns  about  the  sovereign  throne 
Alternate  all  night  long.  Rut  not  so  wak’d 
Satan  ;  so  call  him  now,  his  former  name 
Is  heard  no  more  in  Meav*n.’  Rook  V.  pp.  99,  100. 

*  Upon  the  same  principle,  in  paintings  and  theatrical  represen- 
tationR,  the  objects  of  terror  ought  to  he  jdaced  in  obscurity.  I  he 
witches  in  Macbeth,  and  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  as  they  are  generally 
^resenU'd,  have  rather  a  ludicrous  effect.  Rut  1  am  persuaded 
it  would  be  very  different,  if  they  were  removed  to  a  great  dis- 
Unce  at  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  and  seen  as  obscurely  ns  p<'s- 
•ible.  It  wjis  a  good  observation  of  an  ex<]uisitc  artist,  tint  ho 
could  conceive  a  picture  in  which  no  human  figure,  nor  action, 
nor  ftny  ol)ject  very  terrible  in  itself  was  represented,  which  yet 
dioidd  raise  a  high  d.'gree  ol  horror.  Such,  lie  imagined,  would 
betlieelfcct  of  a  picture  representing  a  bedchamber,  with  a  lady’* 
•llppcr  and  a  bloody'  dagger  on  the  dror  ;  aiul  at  the  door,  the 
1^  of  a  man  as  just  leaving  the  room.’  |#p.  10*2— .3. 

In  the  iirt  of  creating  terror  ,  by  ohs^nirity  and  mystery  no 
oiu*  Was  a  gr<!\ter  adept  than  Mrs.  fluu*diih‘.  Her  schmics  iir^ 
frequently  very  counterparts  of  Mr.  Ih’ONvn's  picture.  The 
rustling  of  a  garment,  a  half-heard  ^vhisper,  the  tolling  of  % 
VoL.  \.  V  • 
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\w\\ ; — this  is  all;  and  the  n^st  is  ultor  sih*iuv  and  i^looin :  uii 
yi*l  tlifiv  is  torrnr  v\vi\  tt»  sns|MMisit)n  td  hrouth. 

*  One  jjrcat  advantage  of  language  above  painting  is  this,  thsi 
the  author  hai  it  in  his  power  to  prepare  us  for  the  great  iropm. 
hion.  Now,  in  order  that  the  scenes  of  terror  may  have  their  fu!! 
eflect,  we  vhould  previously  be  brought  to  a  serious,  and  evoi  i 
melancholy  frame,  aiul  startled  by  sudden  and  obscure  alarms. 

In  the  lirsi  scene  of  Hamlet  we  are  well  prepared  for  the  entrr 
of  the  ghost,  merely  by  having  our  attention  turned  to  sublime  ob> 
jects,  together  with  u  single  hint  to  alarm  us.  *  Last  night  of  ill,' 
huvH  Uernardo,  to  the  otneers  who  were  on  watch  with  him  it 
undnight,  and  who  hud  heard  of  the  apparition  ;  / 

‘  Last  night  of  all, 

When  yon  same  star,  that*s  westward  from  the  pole, 

Had  made  his  courw  t*  illume  that  part  of  Heav’n, 

Where  now  it  burns;  Marecllus  and  myself, 

'riie  hell  then  heating  one— — 

*  IVace,  break  thee  off',*  interrupted  Marcellus,  *  Look  where  k 
comes  again.’ 

Another  instance  of  Shukes|H'arc’s  skill  in  ‘  preparing  us 
for  the  great  iinpri^sshm’  is  in  Julius  (\esar.  The  little  ptj^r 
fulls  ashvp  at  his  harp;  anti  Ifrntns  is  left  alone  at  the  *■  witch¬ 
ing  hour  of  night.'  ‘  How  ill  this  tajUT  hums!'  says  he; 
thus  recalling  to  the  inintl  the  terrors  ol  our  childhood,  when 
Wt*  were  taught  that  the  hhieiit^  of  the  llame  intlicated  the 
‘  nearing  of  unearthly  steps.'  Ami  then  the  ghost  of  C;rsar  enten 
*  Hut  thesitiiation'  ol»servt*s our  author,  *iii  which  tern>riscarri<Hlto 
the  utint>st  ht'ight,  which  thecas<'  will  admit, is  a  state  of  sus{>cnse, 
%vhen  we  know  that  some  dreadful  evil  is  every  moment  ready  to 
fall  on  us,  but  at  the  same  time  have  no  distinct  knowledge 
of  its  nutun*  or  degrtM* ;  while  our  apprehensions  are  alwijr* 
kept  alive  hy  some  new  alarm,  which  sihmus  to  indicate  the 
instant  u))proach  of  the  evil  in  all  its  horrors.’  Who  rtt 
imagine  the  terrors  of  a  spirit,  which,  already  weakened  bf 
a  consciousness  of  its  guilt,  and  a  remembrance  of  its  bloody 
actions,  should  receive  the  full  impression  of  a  biter  Hkc  tho 
following? 

‘  Of  the  troubles  which  surrounded  Uoberspierre  in  this  asylum** 
says  an  anonymous  historian  of  the  reign  of  our  present  kinf» 
‘  the  papers,  which  were  found  in  it  after  his  deatn,  oufficienuy 
inform  us.  He  received  a  number  of  letters  in  which  the  rooil 
extravagant  adoration  was  lavished  upon  him ;  hut  others  contained 
inen.'ices  and  imprecations  which  miist  have  frozen  his  blood. 
Among  others  a  letter  was  found  which  contained  a  terrible 
woriis;  *  I  his  hand,  which  traces  thy  sentence ;  this  hand, 
which  thiuc  embarrassed  eyes  search  in  vain  to  discover;  thii  hind* 
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which  presses  thine  with  horror,  shall  pierce  tliinc  iithunian  heart. 
Evrrv  (lay  I  ^  thee  every  clay ;  ami  every  haur 

mv  liftc'd  arm  seeks  for  thy  breast.  Oh,  most  accursed  ol  men, 
liu’  yet  a  little  while  to  think  of  me.  Sleep  to  dream  of  me,  that 
mv  remembrance  and  their  affright’  may  be  the  first  preparation 
oi  thv  punishment.  Adieu.  This  ver}’  day,  in  looking  in  thy  face, 
Ishillenjoy  thy  terror.’ 


UV  have  thus  taken  a  very  brief  notice  of  wbat  a])pear  to 
the  thrt*e  spurc('s  of  file  suliliine.  It  cannot  be  exp«‘ct«Hl 
thit  in  our  narrow  limits  \vc  should  find  room  to  take  ^  a  survey 
of  the  diflerent  (pialities  which  are  regfardwl  as  sublinu',’  ami 
to  |K)int  out  the  class  to  \vbi(‘li  they  btdong,  or  the  associa¬ 
tions  hy  means  of  which  they  acipiire  their  snhlimity.  We 
shall  eoiiteiit  ourselves  with  just  noticing  the  siH>liinity  of  sounds 
and  colours.  Ofsonndsoiir  ivaders  havealready  seen  theessayist's 
K'l'ount.  Surely  it  would  have  been  a  inon^  natural  uci'onnt  of 
the  matter,  to  say,  that,  in  (  hildliood,  we  dread  thunder  as 
sHnetliiiig  which  imp(Tiouly  culls  onr  attention,  hut  the  cause 
and  nature  and  eftects  of  which,  are  nttindy  unknown  and 
iuiomprtdieiisihle  to  ns.  The  impn'ssion  remains,  when  the 
itn^oraiice  is  in  part  ivmoved.  From  their  n^stanhlanee  to 
thunder  arises  the  sublimity  of  other  sounds;  as  the  groaning 
of  the  sea,  or  of  a  cataract,  or  of  a  fon*sf  in  a  storm  -  the 
'honting  of  a  large  asscmihly — the  roaring  of  cannon -the 

of  a  gong  or  of  a  kettle-drum. — With  n^gard  to  colours, 

# 

‘  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  effects  of  those 
■hich  are  fuvouralile  to  the  sublime.  These  Mr.  Burke  leckons 
to  he  black,  and  all  the  fuscous  colours,  such  as  brown  or  deep 
purple,  nnd  likewise  strong  red.  Now  we  can  scarcely  say  that 
»uch  colours  either  exhibit  pow'er,  or  render  us  conscious  of  it,  or 
how  suggest  its  idea.  Perhaps  we  shall  go  no  farther  than 
to  say,  that  they  somehow  predispose  the  mind  to  he  more  deeply 
‘dieted  with  cither  the  sublime  or  the  terrible.’ 

Thai  there  are  colours  which  please  more  than  otlu'rs,  in- 
iopendently  of  any  assoc*iatioii,  appears  both  from  the  case 
ittcniioncMl  hy  the  essayist,  p.  65,  and  tliat  lately  made  piihlie 
l*y  IVofissor  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Wardrop :  hut  that  any  par- 
tKular  colour  should  ‘  predispose’  th**  mind  to  any  particular 
t^nlion,  then*  set*ms  no  reason  to  btdievc.  It  appears  to  us 
lltit  without  any  liypuilu^sis  of  their  ‘  somehow  prtslisposing 
mind,’  it  is  sunicient  to  say,  in  geiu'ral,*  that  these  colours 
^  in  nature  imitisl  to  suhlime  objects,  to  some  or  other  ol 
J*h’ich  every  one  is  aceustonusl  even  from  childhood.  The 
'<n^(Ting  sky,  the  thunder-cloud,  the  sea  in  a  storm,  the  hea- 
in  a  dark  night  liglitcd  up  with  the  rcllection  of  a  con- 
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flai^ratloii,-— i\\eM*  exhibit  the  fuscous  colours;  and  bene# 
the  fuscous  colours  ar((uire  a  suhliinity,  even  uheii  united  b 
other  objects.  On  the  contrary,  ^reen,  blue,  \»ink,  yellow  iff 
the  colours  in  which  the  j^ayest  aiul  most  beautiful  objects  is 
nature  are  <lrest. 

'riicsubji^ct  of  the  fifth  essay  is  Pity.  With  res^rd  to  iu 
provint'  a  source  of  pleasure  our  author's  principle  is,  tliatUi 
j^reat  charm  of  pity  is  the  extraonlin-jry  lieit^ht  to  which  k 
raises  the  leiiiler  atfectioiis.  If  our  readers  think  it  worth  ihr 
troulde  of  eouMdcratii  ii,  tliey  will  find  that  this  uirouiit  ofth>>  I 
thin*;  is  not  ditVerciil  from  tliat  ^i\eii  by  ourselves  in  a  ku 
iiuinlHr. 

We  pass  by  S4*veral  i^ood  observations  on  the  characUtH 
which  are  tlu‘ pnipt*rest  to  excite  our  pity;  that  we  may  hav 
room  for  soiut*  remarks  wiilcli  liMi^edians  would  do  well  to  k«Tp 
coiisiaiitly  in  >ieu. 

*  In  order  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  patlietic  impresaloBi, 
we  should  not  only  lie  brought  into  a  serious  and  even  inelancboij 
frame,  but  adso  interested  fer  llie  person,  wlm  is  to  be  the  objea 
of  our  pity.  Our  attention,  therefore,  ought  to  be  gradually  turned 
fr«im  K**}^'**  ‘►cenes,  and  direeted  to  those  things  which  calm  tht 
soul,  which  inspire  tlie  graver  emotions  of  love,  respect,  or  idni- 
ration,  and  the  gentler  degrees  of  av/e  or  sorrow.  Not  that  gay  ob¬ 
ject*  should  he  excluded,  but  only,  that  they  should  not  be  the 
principal  objects;  that  they  should  be  admiitid  only  to  heighkn 
by  contrast,  the  eliect  of  tliose,  which  inspire  or  lead  to  melic* 
clioly.  Hy  our  being  interested  for  thopt  rson,  1  understand  notonh 
aH'ecii  tn  uiul  attachment,  but  likewise  curiosity  tube  informeiiot 
his  tor  tune.’  p.  l.)d. 

*  I’ut  let  the  object  of  our  pity  he  ever  so  engaging,  vet, 
pity  is  a  painful  emotion,  we  must  remark  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
terror,  tliat  an  author  should  not  endeavour  to  prolong  it  without 
interrtiption  in  its  higher  degrees:  for,  either  our  state  of nriid 
vuli  become  too  ilistrcssing,  or  the  attempt  will  Ik*  abortive  from  thf 
languor  and  insensibility,  which  are  the  consO(|nence  of  violent  ip- 
latiun.  NVe  sliould  he  relieved,  however,  not  by  objects  of  droUen, 
which  are  unlavourahle  to  the  repetition  of  the  pathetic ;  but  b; 
.nniabic  views  of  human  life,  by  tlie  display  of  the  tender  affections 
which  will  not  only  sooth  our  dLstress,  hut  likewise  soften  our  hetn-s 
and  render  us  e;isiiy  subdued  when  the  violence  of  sorrow  returns 
What  is  mihliine  or  heautifnl  in  external  objects  may  also  be 
ployed  wit’i  tlie  best  eirecl.  brom  the  dismay  and  anguish  of  o'Jt 
iellow-creat ures  we  glailly  piiss  to  those  views  ol*  inanimate  naturf, 
wlfieh  sooth  to  complaeencv,  or  inspire  a  gentler  mclanchoK- 
and  such  representations,  on  the  other  haiul,  form  an  excellent 

p  iraiiiwi,  uad  an  exeellent  scenery,  for  whatever  is  most  violent « 
the  patiietie.’  pp.  7.  • 

In  tin*  ohsorvuuce  t»f  tlu‘*M*  two  rules  of  nature,  rather  tki’ 
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of  criticism,  consist  two  "rent  cxct'llencies  of  our  old  dramatists. 
Tbt'V  took  sutlicicnt  materials  and  sutVicient  time  to  interest  us 
(brtiicir  herm's;  and  they  relieved  our  sorrow  by  the  admixture 
of  lisfl^ter  scenes,  and  the  clinrms  of  the  most  exquisite  poetry. 

!Slukt*s|H'are  and  his  contenqH)nirie8  and  immediate  snc't'essors 
Imd  no  dread  of  what,  at  the  present  day,  wonhl  be  called  ex- 
(rtiuH)iis  matter.  Their  test,  indeed,  of  it’s  |M'riinoney  si*ems 
to  have  been  ditVerent  from  our’s  :---not,  can  it  be  taken  away 
without  leaviiu^  a  "ap  in  tlie  story?  but,  can  it  be  taken  away 

!  without  diminishin"  our  intcrt*st  h)r  the  eharaeters  ?  'I'hc  former 
i^  the  criterion  of  him  who  writes  accordinij  to  the  intlexible 
eanons  of  criticism  ;  the  latter  of  him  who  writ'*s  by  his  own 
■  fflintr^.  'rbe  ditlerent  meihods  of  the  two  schools  of  drama* 

'  tiMs  ill  eonductiii"  a  fable  has  been  well  shewn  by  (’umber* 

;;  laiul  ill  bis  comparison  of  the  Fiial  Dowry,  and  the  Fair  IV- 

]  niteiii  rhe  stories  are  the  same  :  but  Kowc  w;is  afraid  of 

!  introducing^  ull  the  circumstances  which  iMassin^er  had  used. 

’  MassiMp*r  lirou^ht  them  in,  not  only  to  keep  alive  the  atten- 

L  tion  of  his  readers,  (a  circumstance  which  at  present  we  have 

I  nothint;  to  do  with,)  but  to  inspire  them  with  a  hii^h  admira- 

}  tion  and  atli'etion  for  his  hero.  Fowe  abstained  from  them, 

I  because  tliey  would  h;iv<‘  broke?i  into  the  unity  of  his  plot. 

J  Accordini»ly  the  whale  business  of  the  two  first  acts  ot  the 

.  Fatal  Dowry,  is  thrown  into  a  very  short  narrative  in  the  Fair 

f  Penitent.  S\  itli  what  dilVerent  feeiin"s  Alt  amont  and  (Miaralois 

'  an*  accompanied  through  the  play,  h‘t  the  reader  judi^e.  l^et 

I  us  not  he  understood  as  s|)eakin^  PU^ainst  the  unity  of  subject. 

*  Rui  then  we  consider  that  subject  as  one--not  where  all  the 

I  parts,  by  some  artificial  manu"ement,  are  rendered  ms'cssary  to 
the  main  story  — but,  wbere  they  all  conduce  to  one 
end,  one  stron"  impression  upon  the  feelings.  The  former 
i  Hill  he  I  lerceived,  and  spoken  of,  and  apjiroved  by  the  under- 
L’  staiuiiiuj;  the  latter  may  pass  altotj;ether  unnoticed,  but  <lo*‘S  not 
therefore  produce  it’s  elfect  less  surt'ly. 

•  With  the  unity  of  subject  the  critics,  however,  were  not  sa- 
^  tisfied  ;  ihey  reipiired  also  a  unity  of  time.  It  is  necessary,  it 

l  iioems,  in  order  that  we  should  lie  deeply  afleeted  in  the  fate  of 

I  «ny  one,  th.it  all  we  know  about  him  should  be  comprized  in 

j  the  compass  of  a  single  day.  Why  one  day  should  be  chosen 

j  in  |>relerenee  to  half  a  ilay,  or  two  ilays,  we  are  not  siidici- 

•  ^•ntly  skilh'd  in  the  science  of  criticism  U)  be  able  to  inform 

our  readers.  Had  the  time  of  the  action  been  limited  to  the 
time  of  the  performance,  there  would  have  been  some  pretence 
of  reason  for  the  rules.  But  surely  if  the  imai^ination  of  the 
■udience  can  extend  three  hours  into  twenty-four,  the  |>oor  poet 
tt’ay  venture  to  trespass  a  little  further  upon  tlieir  indulgence. 
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*  Aflfto  iiiiani  Htqiu*  <Miaiii  ununi."  But  run  any  tiling  be  loort 
absiinl  than  tins'  Is  it  likely,  that,  nitliout  violating  all  pro. 
bubility,  the  |HM't  slioiiUl  ho  able  conlinually  to  foigii  a  tnia 
of  evonts  Midi,  that  >vo  shonbl  bo(‘oino  aiMiiiainteil  vi\i\\  a  miB 
in  the  morning,  ainl  be  strongly  intonsten  in  his  fortunes  be. 
fore  night?  Is  it  likely,  that  a  clay  should  comprise  a  sulbcieui 
mnnbcT  of  invents  to  fill  five  ac‘ts,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
awake  the  intcTosi  of  the  audience?  Is  it  not  rather  to  be  ex- 
peetiMl,  c*ither  that  a  litlb*  business  should  he  ekcnl  out  with  i 
gr«*at  deal  of  speeehifying,or  that  c‘ireum>taneos should  becrowil- 
ed  together  without  the  slightest  attention  to  nature  and  pro- 
hability  ?  We  are  not  aecpiuinted  with  any  tragi‘dy  more  interest- 
ing  than  Othcdlo.  Wc*  ha\e  time*  to  become  perfi'ctly  familiar 
with  «*vc*ry  one  of  the  dramatis  persona*.  We  are  privy  to 
t  )thc*llo's  marriage*,  made  familiar  w  ith  his  courtship— see  liioi 
‘  shut  up  in  im*asurc*less  content’  at  (’ypriis — watch  him  falling 
graduallv  and  reluctant  I  v  bv  the*  skilTul  and  matured  arts  of 
lago  and  at  lc*nglh  follow  him  with  pity  to  the  hedchuinlH*r  of 
his  wife.  We  have  st*eu  him  in  many  situations,  and  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  re^p<*<‘t  and  love  him  in  alb  'I'lu*  same  may  Im  said 
of  Dt'sdemona,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  artless,  the  in- 
noevnt,  the  warm-hc'art(*d.  Is  it  to  be  wondc*red  at  that  we  feel 
interested  in  their  end  ?-  But  the  action  was  not  compri/.ed  in 
four  and  twenty  hours;  and  what  ca'ilic  should  approve  tlie  play. 
Young  takes  the*  same*,  story,  luul  the  unity  of  time  is  most  di- 
ligc'ntly  oliS(*rved  in  the  drama,  l^c't  ns  sc'c  at  the  ex|H*iu*c  of 
w'hat  absurdities,  "'he  morning  introducc's  ns  to  ljc*onora,  about 
to  bv*  inarrietl,  against  her  ow n  consent,  to  Don  ('arlos.  Don 
4’arlos  obtains  intelligence  of  tin*  loss  of  his  whole  fortune,  and 
with  it  In*  loses  the  good-will  of  his  inistivss’s  father.  Here  b 
one  marriage  mo-t  pri'cipitately  broken  otV.  Don  Alonzo  now 
inaki's  up  to  Leonora, —the  man  whom  sin*  had  long  loved. 
'I'his  marringe  is  <*onclncled  as  precipitately  as  the  other  was 
brokc'u  olT.  'I'his  may  sc*c*n  a  pretty  gtiod  day's  work;  but  we 
are  not  at  the  end  yet.  Alonzo,  by  the  arts  of  his  ^loorbh 
slave,  /anga,  is  inspirc*d  with  a  jealousy  of  his  wife,  and  givei 
orders  to /anga  for  the  murder  of  Don  Carlos.  Thc*se  order* 
are  faithfullv  exc'cutc'd — all  within  tin*  dav.  At  c*vening  Alomo 
and  his  wife  mec*t  in  a  bower,  and,  att(*r  a  long  altercaiiott) 
most  heroica’Iy  kill  tlu»msi*lvi*s. — And  this  is  unity  of  time! 

'I  he  other  excelleimy  of  our  old  dramatists  which  wc  inen- 
timied,  was  tlrnir  mingling  of  lighter  and  gayer  scenes  with  their 
most  heart-breaking  tragedies.  Not  to  mention  hc*re  (what 
have  insisted  u|H)n  elsewhere,)  the  air  of  probability  which  is 
given  to  their  stork's,  when  the  characters  are  thus  brought  down 
fo  our  ow  n  level,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  strong  feeling  cannot 
be  sustain ?tl  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  so  in  real  life,  and 
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fn  iho  midst  of  the  lu*ttvu*st  inisfortiiiies  it  is  surprising  how  the 
mind  sometimes  slips  troin  under  its  load  It  must  he  so  in  fn*- 
liiious  distresses  ;  and  if  an  author  endeavours  to  kts*p  our 
sviupatliy  on  the  full  streteh,  throu&^h  live  acts,  we  must  iiiliil- 
liblv  lauiri*  asleep  before  the  end  of  the  fifth.  As  to  the 

ronimon  objix’tion  that,  by  the  introduetion  of  levity,  the  souive. 
of  sorrow  is  interrupted,  and  that  the  luiiul  eanuot  takt^  up  at 
will  the  proper  train  i>f  feeliii",  we  ran  only  say  tliat  wo  liuve. 
not  loiiiid  it  so  in  fact.  The  absunliti(*s  of  the  i^rave-dij^s;:ers 
bv  no  means  lessen  the  feelini^  produeetl  by  the  nuMlitatioiis  of 
llamlet  amon^  the  graves; nor  do  the  whimsh^alith's  and  iloun- 
riflu  nonsense  of  Sterne  fortify  the  heart  ai^ainst  his  pathos. — 
Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  hrt‘ak  otV.  'Mu*  remaiiiiiiiC 
suhjeets  of  these  essays  will  come  under  our  consideration  in  a 
Micceo<lini^  number. 


Art.  VII.  Historical  Sketches  of'  Politics  and  Puhlic  A/ew,  /or  the 
year  1812.  To  be  continued  annually  8vo.  pp.  212.  Price  7s.  Long- 
nmn  and  Co.  1813. 

T*IIIS  is  tlie  first  specimen  of  a  work  of  which,  as  ap|>ears  by 
the  title  pa<^e,  an  annual  re)>etition  may  be  ex|HM‘ted.  To 
i  publication  of  this  des<Tiption,  if  executed  with  discrimination 
and  impartiality,  we  ar<'  upon  the  whole  rather  friendly.  Ry 
colhH'tiiii^  toi^ether,  in  a  eompaet  and  manai^eahle  form,  the  de- 
Urhe<l  and  multifarious  ifuadents,  which,  in  the  present  eventful 
ii^e,  are,  daily  passim'  in  view,  it  may  cnuhle  tin*  puhlic  some¬ 
what  more  accurately  to  estimate  the  conduct  of  their  srovernors, 
and  to  calculate,  upon  surer  ^rouml  than  they  have  hitherto  he<Mi 
able,  what  tlu‘  future  is  destined  to  produce.  'I’o  serv<»  as  a 
safe  and  useful  iriiidt*,  however,  the  author  ofsu<*h  a  work  oimht 
to  be  frei*  from  party  bias,  to  possess  the  host  iiu^aiis  of  iiifor- 
niafion,  and  he  ipialificd,  if  not  for  the  hii^lfer  walks  of  history, 
at  lest  to  narrate*  facts  witli  clearness  ami  precisieui.  I  low  far 
the  writer  of  the  pn*sent  v(»lume  is  possessed  of  these  pre-re- 
qnisites,  our  readers  w  ill  lM*st  judi'e  from  a  brief  account  of  its 
contents. 

It  is  divided  int«»  t«*n  chapters,  the  titles  of  which  are  us 
follows. — 1.  (icneral  view  of  the' character  of  the  elitlcrent  parties. 
2.  Ministerial  and  party  chancre's  durim'  the  year.  -  3.  The  foreij'u 
policy  of  (treat  Britain. — 4,  Buonaparte  and  tho  Freneli  empire. 
5.  The  cainpait'ii  in  the  Peninsula. — 0.  Kussian  polities -cam- 
P«lijn  ill  the  north. ~7.  .America  and  the  orders  in  council. — 8. 
Ir<*land  and  the  (.atholie  tpiestion. — 9.  The  East  India  Com¬ 
pany. —  Id.  The  (piestion  of  Peace. 

(If  the  Perceval  administration  our  author  expresses  the  fol¬ 
lowing  opiuion  : 
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*  Tht’  principal  fttuture  in  the  conduct  of  this  administration, 
an  extreme  and  almost  levtrish  activity.  To  this  they  seem  to  hate 
been  impelled  piirUy  by  a  wisii  to  remove  the  prevalent  impressa.n  of 
tin  r  own  weakne>s,  and  partly  by  a  desire  of  exliihiting  a  coutrait 
to  that  inaction  which  !iad  hce’i  the  reproach  of  their  predecevoa 
It  fortunately  hapnened,  tliat  eiiiergcncles  arose  in  which  it  was  not 
poK>ihle  for  Ikitam  to  exert  herself  loo  much  ;  in  which  honour  and 
Intel est  alike  demanded  th.it  ev.*ry  nerve  should  he  strained.  They  I 
have  follov.^d  therefore  tlie  line  of  conduct  which  events  required 
this  country  to  adopt,  txpetlitions  have  been  ill  contrived,  and 
comm  .luuTs  ill  chosen ;  yet  lifltain  hns  susufmed  her  character, 
as  the  bulwark  of  the  cause  of  lihcrtVt  and  the  rallying  point  for  the 
indi  pendence  of  I'.urope  We  cannot,  above  ail,  omit  to  mentioi 
the  glory  v  If  ch  the^  have  acquiredhy  their  continued  support  of  the 
noble  •straggle  so  hardly  niuintuined  in  u  neighboating  kingdoat.  b 
the  aiil  wiiieh  they  have  ghei;  to  it,  they  had  tt'  resi*"!,  not  only  the 
determined  opposition  <»f  their  |M)litieai  adversaries,  hut,  on  aianr 
c>eea>ions,  even  the  general  sentiment  of  the  nation  Yet  the* v  hate 

persevered,  ind  it  is  just  ih  it  tliey  slioulJ  now  reap  the  fruiu  of  their 
constancy.’  pp  7,  8. 

Without  taking  the  trouble  to  cMiiuine  into  the  propriety 
of  this  punegyiic,  we  tn.iy  ju>t  uhsirve  that,  while  ilie  author 
was  upon  the  suhj  et  of  the  military  laleu  s  of  this  adininistn- 
tion,  it  would  no:  have  been  altogether  amiss  liud  he  iiiuulged 
in*  with  his  views  of  the  c(*lc*!)ratiMl  \\  alcheren  expedi  ion. 
Thii  linwi  ver,  he  is  eouteut  to  diMuiss  w itii  x'ry  slight  men- 
timi,  ;.ml  witlioiit  any  marks  o*  signal  reprobation  :  a  procedure 
which  in  lint  little  c  deulated  ti>  exalt  the  reader’s  opinion  of  his 
imjiaitiality,  or  tweii  his  Imm'sty.  In  !ecd,  tlirotighoui,  there 
is  a  stnunious  eiVort  not  only  to  hide  iheir  failures,  hut  to  hlaion 
thoir  im  rli^ ;  and  tl.  'V  an'  n*prcs4;iit«‘d  as  being,  if  joineti 
by  ilic  \\  o’le  li*y  interest,  the  party  the  Ciumli y  ctn 

look  to  lor  its  s.ilvatioM.  We  will  confess  we  were  somewhit 
snrpriseo  tti  hear  such  opinions  of  r.it'it  proi*eed  from  u  person 
wl.os,' judifcim’nt  rcM  ectiiig  nu  (tsur«*Sy  Hppe•n^■^  to  h(»  so  dianiMn* 
rally  opposite  ti)  wliut  the  p«rt\  in  (pe^stimi  onitTtaiti,  and  have 
so  long  inUocatt'il.  'I  o  nuMinon  only  a  few'  sehemes  of  ]>olicy 
that  an*  tonclied  upon  by  ims  author,  lb*  is  igiiiist  tlie  Orders 
in  Chmiu  il — in  taviiur  ol  ('athoiie  emancipation — against  the 
India  (’ompany — aiul,  appar<*ntlv  an  mlvi>cate  lor  a 
system  ol  g»'neral  t'tincHtion,  at  least  in  so  far  as  we  inav  he 
allowed  to  jmige  Irom  ids  lamentnig  the  lilter  incapacity  of  the 
4*omiiuM)  people,  t(»  form  any  right  juthrinont  upon  4|ne.st ions  of 
i«‘ial  i>olic*'.  Now  wliat»*V  T  may  he  thnight  of  the  met* 
suns*  ilM'tnselv“s,  his  S4‘h*cru»ti  of  (he  graml  national  work¬ 
men  who  are  to  superintend  tliem  is  surely  not  a  little  unlucky. 
Never  certainly,  were  means  ami  end  more  thoroughly  repuj* 
iiant  to  one  anotloT.  How  udmirahly,  for  instance,  did  this 
admiidstratimi  stxonil  his  views  in  regard  to  the  Ortleo  in  Council. 
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Altliouirli  our  author’s  notions  are  in  i^eneral,  as  the  reader 
will  obsi'rve,  ot  what  may  be  denominated  a  liberal  cast,  yet 
rtiere  it‘e  some  of  tlie  chH*triiK‘s  he  maintains  to*  widen  this  epitliet 
h  far  from  a|)i)licahle.  He  up^jcars  to  conceive  that  *  tlie  private 
coiuluet  of  the  sovereivjn  is  a  topic  alto^^ether  beyond  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  peoj  le  and  lie  asserts  that  ^  censure  uihhi  a  ma^s- 
tn*tiMiot  remove able,  is  incompatible  with  his  views  of  the  CH>n- 
flitutioii.’  If  by  this  is  meant,  meivly,  thit,  with  respect  to 
puhlic  measures,  the  ministers,  and  not  the  sovereii^n,  ousi^ht  to 
bt*ar  the  whole  weiujht  of  responsiliility — this  is  a  principle  so 
universilly  acknowledi^ed,  as  to  be*  scarcely  worth  repeating. 
But  if,  us  we  coniecture,  the  writer  intends  to  insinuate,  that 
with  the  private  life  of  the  sovereij^n  the  public  are  entirely  un- 
('oueerned,  we  think  lie  is  "uilty  of  uphohlini^  a  doctrine  in  the 
hin'lw'si  dei^ree  prollii^afe  and  immoral.  There  is  one  rvMiiark, 
tliHt  lies  upon  the  very  surface  of  the  subject,  viz.  that  politi¬ 
cians  of  this  stamp,  if  consistent,  must  maintain  that  the  |)er- 
sunul  character  of  the  sovereign  has  no  iniluenee  U|M)n  the  ua- 
tiond  character  of  the  jM'ople.  For  our  own  pari,  we  have  no 
hf*sitation  in  declarint;'  that  tlie  people  w  ould  he  ll  urrantiy  wantiiu|^ 
to  thciuselvi‘s  and  to  t.icir  posterity,  (should  the  occasion  ever 
unfortunately  arise)  il  they  <ihl  not  endeavour,  with  all  due 
tein|MTand  decorum,  to  make  their  chief  magistrate  painfully  seii- 
dble  of  their  displeasure — and  teach  him  that  no  station  is 
potent  011011^*11  to  destroy  the  connection  between  vice  and  in- 
i’dmy. — 'riie  recapitulation  which  our  author  pves  of  the  wars, 
both  in  the  Peninsula  and  the  northern  part  of  Kiirope,  is  neither 
very  iiiterestiiit^  nor  very  luminous  ;  and  he  that  looks  into  this 
or  indeed  any  other  part  of  the  volume  for  ori^ina/ iiiforiiiatiou, 
iiill  lx*  i^ricvously  disappointed. 


Art.  VIII.  Afemoirs  of  John  Horne  Tooke^  intersj)ersed  with  original 
Docutnenis.  By  Alexander  Stephens,  Ksq.  of  the  Honourable 
Society  of  the  Middle  Temple.  8vo.  2  vols.  pp.  1000.  Price  ll.  tf. 
Juhiibun.  181.‘h 

*pn  .VT  eaj^er  desire  wliicli  the  decease  of  very  distiiu;^uished 
men  so  commonly  excites  amon^  the  inquisitive  part  of  the 
t^iuimmity,  to  obtain  ample  memoirs  of  their  lives  ami  illustra¬ 
tions  of  their  opinions  and  characters,  must  have  betm  (greatly 
[“^press.d  witli  respect  to  the  very  extraordinary  iiidiviilual  who 
“  the  subject  of  these  volumes.  There  cannot  hut  have  been  a 
^erv  general  convictiou,  that  it  w’as  as  much  in  vain  to  ex|)eci  a 
faithful  history  and  impartial  estimate  of  him  as  of  Oliver 
CrooiwcU  or  the  French  revolution.  Kveu  if  such  a  book 
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vrero  to  ap|M*ttr,  it  is  prohahlo  it  woiiltl  have  hut  few  approving 
reailers.  In  the.  jninds  of  a  very  lar^o  proportion  of  readii^ 
Knirlinhinen,  the  name,  of  Horne  TiMike  awalv<*s  ideas  of  almoiit 
every  thinir  hateful  or  dreadful  in  |>olities  and  morals.  A  rnorr 
moderate  class,  thou!^h  i^ivint^  him  some  considerahle  erodit  for 
hoiuMy  of  intention,  and  superiority  to  the  lowest  sort  of  self, 
ititerested  motives*-  adopting?  too,  to  a  limiti'tl  extent,  the  |)nB- 
eiples  on  which  he  w  aited  his  |>olitieal  wars,  anil  reupardin^  him 
with  somethini^  id*  that  kindness  which  we  are  dts|H)sed  to  in- 
dtili^e  toward  men  in  adversity — feel  nevertheless  such  dis(^9t  it 
some  of  the  connexions  in  which  he  acted  at  some  )>eriods  of 
his  ciinsT,  at  the  inconsistency  of  his  character  with  his  spi¬ 
ritual  profession  while  he  exercised  it,  and  at  that  later  liofn- 
tiou^ni'ss  ol'  which  his  irrelii^ion  tended  to  secure  him  from  Heinif 
ashanush  th  it  they  cannot  with  any  complacency  hear  him 
prais«sl,  while  they  see  and  de.spise  the.  injustice  of  that  un- 
dis4>«>rniiiic  and  uiimixetl  opprohriitm  with  which  they  hear  him 
ahiiH«*d.  'There  may  he.  a  small  party  ready  to  make  lii^ht  ofiD 
IiIn  fault.s  and  vices,  and  to  extol  him  as  the  mirror  id*  iiitei^ty, 
an  apostle  of  liberty,  a  model  of  orators,  a  prince  ot  philoso¬ 
phers. — Not  one  jMTsoii,  prohahiv,  of  thesi*  diflTerent  classfs 
will  ever  alter  his  opinion  of  this  remarkalde  character.  'Fhi* 
suhj«x-t  is  old,  the  impression  has  lon*^  h«M*n  made  and  settled, 
and  jiivt  accordint^  to  that  impression  will  the  hioy’rapher’s  jier- 
fonnance  Im'  pronounced  u|M)Ii,  instead  of  the  impression  itvlf 
IxMiit^  champed  hy  the  hiot^rapher’s  repn^sentations. 

'Thout^i  we  should  he  t^lad,  certaiidy,  that  there  were  my 
ehaiici*  of  our  ever  ohtalninu;^  however  unavailing;  it  ini^ht  be 
for  rei'tifyini'  pnhiic  opinion,  a  perfisd  life  of  this  extraoriliiitry 
man — a  work  written  hv  a  contemporary,  endowed  with  jrreil 
sagacity,  a  rational  lo>er  of  liherty,  a  zealous  friend  of  leirn- 
inif,  and  a  true  disciple  of  t  "liristianity,  and  privileged,  it  mk*Ii 
a  man  could  have  been  .‘*0,  with  a  loiiij^  |M‘rsonal  acipiaintaiK'e 
with  his  snhji'ct,  yet  we  can  make  ourselves  tolerably  content 
under  the  certainty  that  ''Uch  a  work  will  ne.ver  appear.  The 
stdiject  in  ipu^tion  will  not  lonj^  (‘ontinue  to  excite  any  consi¬ 
derable  interi'st.  riien*  is  a  vast  numb«‘r  of  thing's  the  world  cm 
alTord  to  lori^et.  'The  train  of  events  and  of  transiently  con¬ 
spicuous  persoiias^f's  is  passiiit*;  on  with  such  impetuous  hmte, 
and  the  crowd  ol  interestiuij  or  portiuitous  ap|M’aranccs  is  so 
multiply int;  in  the  pros|u'ct,  that  our  attention  is  jmw’tTfuUy 
withdrawn  from  the  past  :  and  thert'  is  somethiiu^  almost  me¬ 
lancholy  in  coiisiilerinij  how  schui  men  of  so  much  fifftit'c,  m 
their  time,  as  Horne  Timkt',  and  even  his  c^nxiter  contempori- 
ries,  will  be  mlnctHl  to  the  diminishetl  forms  of  what  wHI  bs 
rei^rdetl  with  the  indideremx',  almost,  of  n*mote  history. 

Ill  the  mean  time,  we  miglit  be  lolcrahly  satislKnl  tfitk 
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tht*  infonuation  convoyoil  in  thr  prosont  work,  if  it  wore  not  so 
iiiioonMionakly  IoscUmI  witli  iusmIIoss  inattor^.  The  author, 
(Jiuaifl)  ttK)  favourahio  to  his  snhjtH't,  is  however  inneh  neanM*  to 
iuijwrtiallty  than  nrohably  any  of  the  eneinit^  of  that  suhjwt  will 
p^ef  be,  in  rei'orilinjj  the  life,  or  coinnientinc:  on  the  prineiph^. 
We  a  ill  (piote  part  of  the  prefaee. 

*  If,  unfortunately,  the  author  docs  not  possess  such  high  pre¬ 
tensions  to  public  attention,  he,  at  least,  hopes  to  he  entitleit  to 
haT^ble  claims  of  candour  and  ingenuousness.  It  is  his  chief  aim,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  rescue  the  name  and  character  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  man  from  unmerited  obloquy,  and  prove,  notwithstanding 
«vne  apparent  political  eccentricities,  that  he  was  a  true,  able,  and 
linn  friend  to  the  law.s  ami  liberties  of  his  native  country.  But  it  is 
not  iuteiulcd  to  describe  him  as  a  “  faultless  monster,”  entirely  ex¬ 
empt  from  all  the  passions,  the  frailties,  and  the  failings  incident  to 
humanity.  He  has  not  drauu  an  imaginary  picture,  hut  painted  a 
portrait  from  the  living  subject.* 

*  fhe  materials  of  this  work  consist  of  original  b  tters  and  paperst 
some  of  wliicli  have  been  eonimunieated  !)y  the  i.imily  of  the  de¬ 
ceas'd.  and  others  by  his  friends.  A  variety  of  incidents  have  been 
*up|)liid  in  consequence  of  du  acqimintanco  of  several  years  duration; 
and  of  the  various  conversations,  some  were  penned  soon  after  they 
occurred,  and  others  supplied  from  memory.’ 

*  Those  wlio  may  expect  a  work  favourable  either  to  the  views  or 
wldies  of  any  religious  sect,  or  political  party,  must  be  greatly  dis- 
a()|><)inted  :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tiiat  the  most  fastidious  critic  will  be 
unuhlc  to  discover  any  thing  in  these  pages  in  the  smallest  degree 
hostile  to  religion,  public  morals,  or  the  happy  genius  and  peculiar 
nature  of  our  free  and  admirable  constitution.’ 

The  work  begins  with  the  introduction  of  names  which  some 
ingenuity  might  be  thought  rccpiisite  to  connect  with  the  subject, 
I  Ifnewen*  not  aware  that  writing  biography  is  an  undertaking 
I  of  sucli  very  ipiestionahle  legitimacy,  as  to  mal>t*  it,  in  setting 
j  oft,  highly  politie,  in  order  to  get  fairly  and  unobstructed  into 
the  course,  to  stun  and  «piell  the  prepared  cavillers  with  the 
innM>^iug  sound  of  s\uli  names  as  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  Bossuei, 
and  ‘  our  own  Bacon  Lord  Venilam.’**^  Several  pages  arc 
thru  efuployed  on  the  ohjeet,  apparently,  of  shewing  that  the 
to  he  assigned,  in  biography,  to  distinguished  talents, 
•‘hojild  not  depend  on  the  aristocratic  or  plebeian  descent  of 
thrir  poss4»ssor.  The  author  manages  this  topic*  so  laboriously 
as  to  excite  some  little  suspicion  that  he  would,  after  all,  have 
l>^s‘n  better  pleased  to  tell  that  liis  subject,  John  Horne,  was 
the  soil  of  a  duke,  than  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  [Miiilterer  in 
Neivjiort  Market.  A  paragraph  like  the  following  docs  not  ex- 
_  ^  » 

*  hen  will  writers  learn  to  sweep  their  pages  clear  of  idle  ex« 
phtives  > 
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einplify  exactly  the  ric^iit  way  ot  ellectint' >vhut  it  ap})etnii. 
tenthMl  for. 

‘  A  tratiition  still  exists  in  the  family,  th?t  their  nncestors  poi. 
nessed  ^Tt-al  wealth,  and  were  settled  on  their  own  lands  at  nogrtv 
distance  from  the  metropolis.  .A  more  ini;eniouj  hioprapher,  by  i 
plan?  ihle  reference  to  county  M-ii. Ties,  iniglit  have  been  able,  per. 
naps,  to  have  traced  their  origin  to  u  preliy  remote  period,  tod, 
with  a  little  roesonahU  conjt'rture,  it  would  hj\e  been  easy  to  Ki»e 
ascertained  the  loss  of  t!ie  p.'.lilinonial  estates  during  the  w'anbe. 
tween  the  rival  Hom*s.  Or  tl  2  indnstry  of  a  modern  gencalogii: 
might  have  contrived,  Irom  the  identity  ot  names,  in  audition  toiotor 
trivial  and  incidental  circnm«^tarees,  to  have  shed  the  lustre  « 
cpiscoparv  on  their  rucc,  and,  hy  means  (d'  Dr.  Ceorpe  Homr, 
llishop  ol  Norwich,  reHv  Cted  a  borrowed  renown  on  his  new  reUlife*. 
tut  such  arU,  C'en  if  arowuble,  are  unnecessary  here;  for  the 
granimariun,  w  ho  forms  the  subject  cf  the  present  volumes,  is  fairh 
entitled  to  be  coinidercd  as  a  tfiun  svhst active,  who.se  character  aod 
conbcqucncc  might  In*  i»n])aircd,  rather  than  increased,  by  the  id* 
dition  of  any  unnece'ssary  udjunel.* 

As  to  the  latter  of  these  snpj'osed  expetlients  for  eoiiferrin^ 
adventitious  conseipience  on  that  proud  ‘  sid»stantive,*  wr 
should  have  thont^lil  th.at  no  one  who  hud  In  eii  a  personal  ob¬ 
server  of  his  inor..l  temperament,  eotdd  have  entertained  tbf 
idea,  loiij^  enoui;h  to  put  it  in  words,  of  imp*ortanco  bein? 
added  to  him  hy  vwn  a  real  relationship  to  t!<e  Ilishop  of 
Norwich,  without  hi'in”^  ivhnkt‘d  hy  the  ima^t'  of  that  bitterly 
sarcastic  look  with  whicli  the  said  ‘  substanlive’  would  hare 
heard  anysu(*h  sui^'^estioii. 

He  was  horn  on  the  ^.^th  of  June,  1730.  Whatever  other 
reasons  he  mi,^d  havt*  for  eompl  ieejiey  in  his  parent,  ge,  there 
was  one  that  could  not  fail  to  he  always  pecadiarly  trratifyinc 
to  him.  His  father's  jn'einises  wen*  conUi^uoiis  to  those  of 
Frederick,  Frince  of  \\  ules,  the  father  of  the  present  Kin?* 
The  ofl’cers  of  tin'  Prinee’s  household  thoui^ht  it  would  bei 

•at  emivciuf'iict'  to  them  to  have  an  outlet  to  the  street 
throiigli  a  ci  rtidii  wall  which  helouijed  to  the  poulterer, 
out  cmiuouy  theiefon'  they  ordered  a  tloor-way  to  Ik*  broken 
ill  it,  and  paid  no  attention  wUvw  he  wvm  to  remonstrate.  Ih 
at  last  hohily  a|>]K'aled  to  ihe  law,  and  I’oimd  its  administration 
upright  enough  to  defend  him  again*'!  the  eneronchmenf.  Ik¬ 
ing,  houever,  zealously  attached  to  the  housi'  of  Brunsnicl, 
he  lia<l  no  sooner  obtained  this  decision  than  he  haiidsoniel) 
g“;’  ve  the  Prince  the  <h  sired  accomiiunlation. 

•lolm,  lieing  a  favourite  and  a  hoy  of  pronii.se,  was  placed** 
Wesliuinster  M-hnol,  and  afterwanls,  for  five  or  six  ycarSi  it 
Fiton  ;  where,  however,  it  has  not  been  discoveriHl  that 
'yaiftrfl  any  literary  honours,  or  made  any  efforts  to  gain  tbfiP 
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Tberf  arc  traces  of  ev»(lei»ce,  nevertheless,  of  nrema- 

iiiritv.  ‘  iiUerron^atiii:;*’  eiuhor,  ‘  uii  olil  lady, 

irilh  a  view  of  discoverinii^  if  any  (hinj;  leinarkable  hud  oe- 
cum'»l  during;  his  (  hiLihootl,  1  hapjfoned  to  ask  “  whether  she 
hud  known  Mr.  Horne  Tooke  when  a  boy."  “  No  !"  was  the 
n*|>ly,  ‘‘  he  never  was  a  boy ;  with  him  there  was  no  interval 
betuf'en  ebildliood  and  a<j^e ;  he  Ivcume  a  man  all  at  once 
upon  us  !  ’ 

He  is  belie vt*d  to  liave  become  a  dilit^ent  student  at  college, 
where  be  passed  several  years  ;  and  whence  In*  removed  to  un¬ 
dertake,  to  the  e;reat  surprize  and  re^^ret  of  his  bio‘;rapher,  the 
oihiv  of  iisiier  in  a  scliyo!  at  Blackheitli.  .\fter  tlie  strv)njj^*st 
terms  of  commiseration  for  this  supposcil  melancholy  period  of 
his  life,  it  is  added,  bowe>er, 

‘  Yet,  on  the  other  Iiaiul,  from  early  life,  he  appears  to  have  been 
very  foiul  of  instructing  others,  and  to  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  children,  whom  be  alwayK  viewed  with  a  specicsi  of  paternal  regard. 
In  respect  to  bis  management  of  these,  be  either  was  gifted  by  na¬ 
ture,  or  had  obtained  from  practiee,  a  certain  degree  of  autlioritj 
n*  t  easily  to  be  co:yceivcd.  Ilis  influence  in  tfiis  respect  hiw  coino 
to  niy  knowledge  on  more  than  one  occasion  ;  and  I  have  lately  teen 
a  gentleman  who  assured  me,  that  when  a  hoy,  ho  never  stood  so 
much  in  awe  of  any  person  in  the  world  as  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs.  He  added,  there  w’a.s  something  mexpressibly  significant 
in  his  voice,  manner,  and  gestures,  that  rendered  it  impossible  to 
approach  him  witli  the  same  ouse  as  an  ordinary  mortal.* 

It  was  at  flic  ‘  earnest  rcipiest  of  bis  father,  who  was  a  zea¬ 
lous  member  of  the  eliiin  b  of  Huglaml,  that  he  entered,  at 
lrng;(i  into  holy  orders,  anti  was  urduiiuHl  a  deacon.  It  was  not 
till  a  subsctpient  period  that  be  i[iialificd  himself  for  holding 
prdernieut  by  passing  iiirougli  the  fisnal  cerciimnies  incident  to 
the  ]>riestliood.’  Ainl  in  tiio  interval  between  the  two  |>ointa  in 
liH  progress,  and  after  be  had  inaile  a  tuunmencement  as  a 
curate,  be  (*mirely  ubando!n*d  all  clerical  intentions,  and  deter- 
Ukined  (o  4*nler  on  the  law. 


‘  'I  he  law  had  ever  been  liis  favourite  p'ofession,  and  that  on 
i»hicli  he  occasionally  descanted  with  complacency,  and  eve!i  with 
Tiipiure  until  the  latest  hour  of  his  existence.  He  early  perceived 
-  that  the  career  of  the  bar  included  ilie  senate,  the  bench,  the  w'ool- 
and  all  the  patrician  honou  s.* 

*  A  good  education,  a  liberal  share  of  tiie  gifts  of  nature,  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  own  powers,  guperadtled  to  u  hold  and  daring  cha¬ 
racter,  seemed  at  once  to  urge  and  to  qiir.lify  him  for  the  profession 
ftfan  advocate.  In  addition  to  all  this,  lie  doubtless  recollected  that 
a  degree  at  Cambridge  would  facilitate  his  claims  and  labours. 
He  liaii  accordinglv  entered  bini^lf  a  menibtr  of  the  society  of  the 
Inner  reniple,  in  i7.56,  four  years  before  he  was  adinitted  into  Juil 
orders ;  linJe  dreaming  that,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  event,  m 
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precedent  should  be  licrenttcr  made,  in  his  cose,  for  the  exprey 
pur|>ofe  of  his  exclusion  ;  and  tliat  this  too  should  be  founded  on  the 
identical  reason  that,  in  all  former  times,  hud  rendered  those  of  bh 
cloth  |H‘culiarly  eligible.' 

At  the  Inns  of  (’oiirt  he  had  for  contemporary  students  and 
familiar  uss(H*iates  l)uniiinj;i^  and  Kenyon,  the  one  of  whom 
afterwards  to  he  his  ilefcnder  and  the  other  his  judge,  but 
whos<*  more  prosperous  fortunes  in  suhseipient  life  could  not 
then  have  betui  prognosticated  on  any  ground  of  family,  or  ta¬ 
lent,  or  literary  attainment.  In  this  last  particular  both  are  as. 
•s'rUsI  to  have  been  very  greatly  his  inferiors.  And,  to  judge 
of  tht'ir  (‘oinmand  of  money  by  their  almost  rival  frugality,  ae 
may  conclude  they  wen*  all  un(b*r  an  eipial  necessity  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  calcidate  their  future  suc<*esses  solely  on  their  abili- 
til's  and  exertions.  In  the  ]>oint  of  frugality  it  should  be  lum- 
tioOed  that  there  was  a  small  ditVerence  in  favour  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  was  so  very  eminent  for  that  virtue  in  later  life. 

‘  1  have  bfcn  repeatedly  a.sKured,  by  Mr.  Horne  Tooke,  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  dine  togetlier,  during  the  vacation,  at  a  little 
cating  houee,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chancery-lane,  for  the  sum  of 
sevenpence  halfpenny  each.  “  As  to  Dunning  and  myself,"  added 
he,  “  we  were  generous,  for  we  gava  the  girl  w  ho  w’uiled  on  ui  a 
penny  a  piece ;  but  Kenyon,  who  always  knew  the  value  of  money, 
aometinu's  rewarded  her  with  u  halfpenny,  and  sometimes  with  a 
promise !” ' 

Hut,  ill  spite  of  his  strong  inclination  to  the  law,  the  singular 
ada|i1edni*ss  of  his  |H)Wi'rs  for  the  most  succt*ssful  prosoimtion 
of  it,  this  formal  prepamtion  for  it,  and  this  companionship  with 
some  of  the  most  fortunate  of  its  young  proficients,  Horne  was 
the  captive,  lieyond  redemption,  of  aimther  destiny. 

*  HU  family,  which  had  never  sanctioned  this  attachment,’  (to  the 
law)  *  deemed  the  church  far  more  eligible  as  a  profession,  and  he 
was  at  length  obliged  to  yield,  notwithstanding  his  reluctance,  to  the 
admonitions,  the  entreaties,  and  the  persuasions,  of  his  parents.  It 
set*ms  not  at  all  iinnrohable  that  a  friendly  compromise  took  place 
on  this  occasion  ;  anil  that  an  assurance  was  given  of  some  permanent 
provision,  in  case  he  consented  to  relinquish  Ids  legal  pursuits. 

*  Accordingly,  in  ITbO,  Mr.  Horne  w'as  admitted  a  priest  of  the 
church  of  England,  by  Dr.  John  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Saruni ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  some  year  he  obtained  the  living  of  New  Brentford, 
which  was  purchased  tor  him  by  his  father.’^ — *  It  is  said  to  have 
produced  between  ‘J(X>I.  and  SCOl.  per  arm,  Tliis  income  he  cnioy^ 
during  eleven  years,  and  in  the  course  of  that  period  he  not  only  did 
duty  at  Brentford,  but  also  preached  in  many  of  tha  churches  of  the 
metropolis.’ 

In  17b3,*  he  was  prevailiHl  u])on  to  iK'coinc  what  ho  was  ac- 
cuitomed  to  denominate  a  bvarJeadery  that  is,  the  traveUiaf 
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tutor  of  i  yoiins^  sreiulomaii.  With  a  son  of  Uie  famous  Elwos 
bc|>ai»MHl  nioro  than  a  year  in  Franee,  \>ith  vastly  lii^her  ^ra- 
(i^*atioii,  no  iloubt,  than  any  tliut  couhl  have  Ikhmi  atVordetl  by 
thf  oi'Ciipatioiis  of  a  parish  prit^t.  It  is  not,  houever,  to  l>« 
u»<it^oo<l  that  he  scorned  all  the  proprieties  of  his  profession. 
\Vf  mav  traiisi-rilie  without  Ihmiij^  nouiid  to  ftvl  any  ^eut  re- 
Tffriitv  for  the  biou^rapher’s  judgment  in  llu'olo^y,  his  account 
of  Mr.  Horned  clerical  ministrations. 

•  Dining  bis  residence  at  Brentford,  he  eeenis  to  have  laboured  to 
prove  useful  to  bis  parishioners  and  all  around  him,  II is  sermons 
were  plain,  perspicuous,  and  practical  discourses,  tending  to  remind 
ha  auiiience  of  their  duties  to  God,  their  neighbours,  and  them- 
fclves.  While  he  explained  the  tenets  of  Christianity,  and  insisted 
on  their  decisive  superiority  over  those  of  all  other  religions,  he  is 
uiJ  to  have  carefully  abstained  from  controversial  (mints.  Chiefly 
iiJtenl  on  producing  bencHcial  results,  he  never  extended  his  re- 
learches  beyond  the  trutlis  contained  in  the  'Scriptures,  and  the 
received  opinions  of  the  Anglican  church.  Like  the  learned  and 
pious  Dr.  dorlin,  he  perhaps  thought  that  “  where  mystery  begins, 
religion  ends and  in  this  point  of  view  he  always  bore  ample 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  that  faith  in  which  he  had  been  euu- 
caied.  No  one,  however,  was  ever  more  ready  or  more  eager  in 
private  to  oppose  and  refute  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church.* 

We  need  not  remark  on  fhe  extreme  ignorance  lM‘trayed  in  a 
passagf*  which  represimts  a  man  as  avoiding  controversial 
Joints,  and  keeping  clear  of  mystery  by — confining  himsidf  to 
‘  the  truths  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  received  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  Anglican  church  !* 

But  whatever  may  bt‘  thought  of  that  }>ortion  of  Horne’s 
imict^s  to  his  |>eople  which  he  |K‘rformcd  under  a  solemn  ec- 
cltNiastical  obligation,  he  claims  the  most  animated  praise  for 
what  he  did  beyond  the  ttTins  of  this  obligation.  ‘  lie  actually 
studied  the  healing  art,  for  the  express  pnrpost*  of  relieving  tlie 
coiii|)laiiits  of  siudi  as  were  unable  to  pay  for  the  assistance  of  an 
spotiurary.  To  attain  this  end  he  carefully  studied  the  works 
ol  IhsTliaave,  and  the  best  practical  physicians  of  that  day  ; 
»nd  having  learned  to  compound  a  few  me<licines,  he  formeil  a 
little  dispensary  at  the  parsonage-house*,  where  he  supplied  the 
wants  of  his  numerous  and  grateful  patients.’  It  is  added| 
that  ‘  ho  was  accustomed,  at  times,  to  plume  himself  on  the 
cures  he  had  performed,  and  often  observe<l,  “  that  though 
physic  was  said  to  be  a  problematical  art,  he  Indieveil  that  his 
roedical  were  far  more  efticacious  than  his  spiritual  lalumrs.”  ’-r— 
Sufficient  care,  however,  was  taken  that  these  occupations 
diould  not  trench  on  the  time  and  attention  due  to  the  ‘  Rule 
wd  Exercise*  of  gentility  and  fashion.  He  was  fond  ol  gay 
^ptny ;  and  aa  aoiuo  slight  draw  back  from  the  praises  earned 
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in  Ills  tlioolojjicnl  and  medical  capacity,  it  is  in  the  soH«ft 
Crntlcst  fonii  of  Idame  ucknowledsjed,  ‘  that  he  was,  at  o» 
period,  accus4*d  of  hciiii;  too  fond  of  cards,  and  of  spending  too 
Hiuch  of  his  lime  at  ombr4‘,  (piadrillc,  and  whist.*  'fhe  bio- 
t^rapher  diti  not  think  hiins.  If  calleil  upon  to  tell  that  theeWr- 
^yinan  ummI  to  spend  tlie  Sunday  afternoon  in  this  canonin) 
cnijdoyiuenl,  with  a  |)refcrcn(e,  for  honesty’s  sake,  of  a  rouQ 
hmkiiu^  to  tin  sired,  and  witli  every  kind  of  blind  rcmovfH  j 
from  the  wimlt»ws.  Ihii  tinoi  what  an  exe<dlent  chance  we  hivf 
of  knowhu;,  fnnu  hit’iirupluTs,  all  that  is  material  to  an  estimitt 
of  men’s  eharaet*  I  S.  Friends  will  not  make  plain  conft^sions  o( 
things  which  we  know  not  whether  we  oiiehl  to  believe  when 
asserted  in  tlu‘  ac'cusaiions  of  enemies. 

Our  author  oh.-.crv<‘s  that  a  man  of  ^Ir.  Horne's  opinion) 
mi^ht  perhaps  h;  ve  h«  en  4*\pccte<l  to  ‘  h*au  to  the  I)issi*nh*r8,* 
on  ucc'ount  of  the  more  i*(‘puhlicun  cast  of  Uieir  church  ecoiiomv, 
and  their  cntenainini:;  a  spirit  favourahle  to  civil  liberty.  Na 
He  diMMiieil  the  i'rAiitition  of  ranks  in  the  national  establishniefit 
well  calculated  for  the  production,  as  well  as  the  rewani,  of 
‘  merit  and  virtue  ami, 

*  notwithstanding  the  charges  allcnvards  adduced  against  him,  on 
the  score  of  orthodoxy,  no  one  was  more  viofent  nfrainst  schism, :tia 
of  all  descriptions.’  *  Out  of  the  pale  of  its  faith*  (that  oftheesu- 
hlished  church )  ‘  he  never  was  verj’  ready  to  admit  of  any  eccleslastk 
cal  desert  whatever.*  Vol.  I.  p.  59. 

31  r.  Stephens  coiihl  fw'rluips  liave  explained  on  what  theorj 
of  the  sulijd  t  the  estuldished  ehurch  could  have  a  strenuous  td* 
\ocate  in  an  utter  contemner  of  its  eveed.  But  that  a  man  hold¬ 
ing  such  notions  concerning  ndigion  as  31  r.  Horne  Tookeuo- 
toriously  did,  shouhl  he  viohnit  against  stdiismatics,  is  one  oi 
the  most  s<*nmhdons  iiiconsistenei^'s  in  the  whole  n^conl*  of 
human  perversity.  I'o  tliink  that  a  man  so  fierce  (and  sardf 
we  do  not  censnre  this  animosity)  against  meanness,  li^pocrhy, 
time-serving,  and  treaehery,  could  also  fiml  an  ohpx*t  oi  inti- 
pathy  and  reprohation  in  that  conscientiousness  which  would  not 
tIishoDestly  and  trcachcrcuslv  profess  and  take  the  cmohinientrf 
an  Quhcn’iicc  to  a  churcli,  while  seriously  disapproving  iti 
tenets  or  institutions  !  und  tliat  he  couhl,  the  while,  give  him¬ 
self  all  manner  of  crtulit  lor  re<  titiKlc  of  jmigment  und  morJ 
feeling  I  But  it  is  thus  that  irndigion  is  very  apt  to  become  ii 
occultation  of  common  sense  in  matters  where  religion  is  oon- 
c'f  rued. 

Possibly,  however,  there  was  sonu*what  more  sense  in  this  lbs* 
may  he  obvious  jnst  at  fir.^t  sight.  It  wiuihl  not  he  very  strange  if 
a  man  who  n'jects  religion  should  he  verv' lb's  irons  to  ol4aia 
that  sort  of  coui.tenani'e  to  his  retection,  whk’b die -w'otild  seem 
to  receive  from  tlie  cliarai  ter  of  those  who  prufi‘ssed  to 
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U,  they  were  all  found  devoid  of  priiici|de.  He  may  therefore 
\frs  uaturally  be  vexed  there  should  be  men  to  prove  by  ex- 
tniple  that  Christianity  is  a  promoter  of  inte^ity  of  conduct. 

Kevertiui^  to  the  bion^rapher's  assertion,  that  Mr.  H.  T. 
tliou^t  tlie  hierarchy  '  well  calculated  to  incite  to/  as  well  as 
<  ivaard,  virtue  and  merit \\c  may  very  fairly  make  it  a 
question  whether  we  do  not  ^et  nearer  his  real  opinion  in  the 
\  fullguiiit;  extract  from  n  letter  he  wrote  to  Wilkes,  from  one  of 
tliosta^t^  of  his  first  journey  in  France. 


‘  You  are  entering  into  a  correspondence  with  a  parson,  aud  1  am 
greatly  apprehensive  lest  that  title  should  disgust ;  but  give  me  leave 
to  assure  you  1  um  not  ordained  a  hypocrite.  It  is  true  1  have 
fufiered  the  infectious  bund  of  a  bishop  to  be  waved  over  me  ;  whose 
imposition,  like  the  sop  given  to  Judas,  is  only  a  signal  tor  the  Devil 
to  enter. 

*  I  allow,  that  usually  at  that  tough — **  fugiunt  pudor  verumque, 
fidesque.  In  quorum  subeunt  locum  fraudes,  dolique,  insidiaque,** 
drc.  ^'C.  but  1  hope  I  have  escaped  the  contagion  ;  and,  if  I  have  not, 
if  you  should  at  any  time  discover  the  black  spot  under  the  tongue, 
pray  kindly  assist  me  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  education  and 
profession.*  p.  76. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  this  indelible  record  may  be  taken 
IS  the  i^i'iuiine  expression  of  his  estimate  of  the  iiistituiiou  to 
which  he  beloiig(Ml,‘ and  was  always  mortified  to  belong;  and 
then'fore  as  a  measure  of  the  honesty,  the  equity,  and  the  de¬ 
corum  with  which  he  could  he  *  violent  against  schisiimtica  * 
lie  boldly  declared  there  was  nothing  in  lliis  letter  which  be 
simuld  1h*  ashaiiu*tl  to  have  generally  known,  when  he  utKler- 
Mood  that  the  worthy  friend  to  whom  it  had  hi^eii  addressed 
threatened  to  publish  it,  in  revenge  of  some  offence  he  had 
rhosen  to  fake  at  the  writer.  But  nevertheless,  he  must  have 
been  exoi'ssively  vexed  at  his  own  indiscretion,  even  though  lie 
bad  not  entertained  (it  clot's  not  ap^iear  whether  he  ever  did 
entertain)  any  ambitious  dc'signs  on  the  higher  stations  in  the 
ehurch,  designs  to  which  the  public  disclosure  of  sucli  senti¬ 
ments  would  inevitably  be  fatal.  He  would  be  more  mortified  at 
being  exhibited  in  this  attitude  of  humiliation.  Aproud  man, 
M  able  man,  a  learned  man,  and  a  knowing  man,  tlius  almost 
prostrate  before  such  a  piece  of  human  nature  as  Wilkes  !  in¬ 
dignantly  but  impotently  endeavouring  to  tear  off  his  sacerdotal 
▼Mlmeiits  ;*inaking  a  bitter  .but  poor  jest  of  ceremonies  which 
be  had  l>eeii  obliged  to  maintain  the  utmost  gravity  while  un* 
dfTgoiiig ;  earnest  to  divert  tiie  anticipated  sneer  from  hitneelf 
to  his  fraternity  and  sacretl  vocation  ;  eager  to  prove  that  though 
he  hod  professed  lo  be  ‘  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,’  he  was 
^  he  really  and  in  ^^"ood  faith  was  not,  unworthy  of  the  friend- 
V  abandoned  profligates  on  earth ; 
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trestini^  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  whatever  in  hit 
education  and  chosen  profession  inii^ht  he  displeasing  to  tbs 
regent  of  doctrine's  anil  morals;  and  hoping  to.bt'  at  length, 
through  his  auspicious  infiiieiuv,  redet'med  from  the  degradi* 
lion  at  least,  if  he  could  not  be  delivereil  from  the  fact,  of  beia# 

A  priest ! 

Ilis  feelings  with  regard  to  his  profession  would  be  comKinid 
with  many  other  st'iitinients  to  make  him  exult  in  the  prospect 
of  another  travelling  adventure,  which  was  to  extend  tliroQ|b 
the  most  inten'sting  parts  of  France  and  Italy,  lie  went  tgiii 
in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  a  young  man  of  fortune.  He  left  Im 
canonicals  at  Dover,  and  ‘  assumed  the  habit,  ap|>eanmoe,  and 
manners  of  a  private  gentleman.’  ‘  Nor  ought  it  to  he  omitted,' 
says  the  biographer,  ‘  that,  on  both  this  and  the  former  occt* 
sion,  the  young  gentleman  entrusted  to  his  care,  never  once 
drtwmed  that  he  was  under  his  insj>ection  ;  but  deenie<i  hinnielf 
higldy  honouml,  as  well  as  obliged,  by  the  )>ermission  to 
company  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  friend.’  Wilkt's,  in  one  of 
the  letters  in  which  the  grand  quarrel  between  the  two  frieads 
was  publicly  fouglit  out,  alludes  to  Horne’s  residence  in  luh, 
witli  strong  intimations  respecting  his  morals,  and  challenge 
him  to  vcntitfe  a  reference  on  that  subject  to  an— Italian  gf#- 
tleman  now  in  London,’  a  cliallenge  which  the  clergyman  does 
not  notice  in  his  reply. 

However  this  may  be,  he  set*ms,  on  his  return,  to  have  tikei 
to  the  pulpit  with  a  considerable  degree  of  activity,  and  with  • 
distinction  which  might  soon  have  grown'  to  popularity  ami  oe« 
lebrity. 

•  There  is  abundance  of  proof,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Horne  was  not 
considered  an  admirable  preacher,  and  that  his  eloquence  odIj 
wanted  cultivation,  to  place  him  among  the  most  successful  of  oar 
English  divines.  But  it  was  in  orthodox  and  doctrinal  discounn 
that  he  chiefly  excelled,  and  he  is  accordingly  reported  to  have  da* 
tinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  exhortations  before  confirmatioo, 
on  which  occasion,  by  mingling  sound  argument  with  kmd  and 
affectionate  persuasion,  he  never  failed  to  m^e  a  suitable  imprewios 
on  all  who  heard  him.  In  short,  he  might  not  only  have  bed 
neatly  respected,  as  a  popular  pastor,  but  was  still  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Anglican  church,  when  a  memorable 
event  occurred  in  the  political  world,  and  proved  an  insurmouiiia* 
ble,  though  not,  perhaps,  an  unexpected  obstacle  to  his 
preferment.* 

This  event  was  the  famous  Middlesex  election,  in  which  the 
government  was  braved,  encountered,  and  defeated  by  a  dsriaf 
mock  patriot,  of  ruined  fortune,  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  and  « 
infamous  morals. 

*  He  boldly  returned  to  his  native  country ;  and  this  exiki  sd 
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‘  ouilsw,  who  had  spent  his  own  patrimony,  dissipated  his  wife’s 
^une,  and  was  accused  of  cheating  a  hospital,  now  offered  himself 
I  candidate  for  the  tirst  city  in  the  empire.  Nothing  daunted  by  a 
rtpuise  there,  he  next  determined  to  represent  that  county  which 
wu  the  seat  of  the  laws  he  had  violated  ;  of  the  parliament  by  which 
be  had  been  expelled  and  prosecuted,  and  of  the  prince  to  whom  he 
bid  rendered  himself  personally  obnoxious  ’  p.  93. 

‘  Although  the  minister  of  New  Brentford  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
fices  of  this  celebrated  character,  yet  he  well  knew  how  to  distinguish 
between  him  and  his  cause :  against  the  former  he  was  constants  on 
hii  guard;  while,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  he  had  always  been 
hrourahle  to  it,  and  that  U)o  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Of  his  talenta 
and  intrepidity  he  was  well  assured,  and  by  this  time,  he  was  not  so 
ignorant  of  the  world  as  either  to  hope  or  expect,  that  no  one  except 
I  man  of  immaculate  character  should  cuter  the  forum  as  an  advocate 
for  popular  rights.*  p.  88. 

The  leadinit  facts  of  that  transaction  are  sufHcienily  known. 
Wilkes,  though  he  carried  the  election,  was  rejected  by  Uie 
House  of  Commons.  He  had  the  same  success  a  second,  third| 
fourth,  and  fifth  time,  in  ipiick  succession,  and  still  met  tlie 
same  repulse.  Colonel  Luttrcll  was  his  opponent  in  tlic  fifth 
election,  and  was  declarcHi  duly  elected,  though  he  had  only 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  votes,  it  is  stated  that  the  mob  be¬ 
came  so  furious  on  this,  tiiat  the  Colonel  would  have  lost  hit 
life  but  for  the  |>ersonul  interposition  of  Mr.  Horne,  who  rescued 
klin  and  conducted  him  to  a  plac*e  of  safety.  Our  author  ob¬ 
serves, 

*  This  generous  conduct  must  surely  be  allowed  to  have  been 
worthy  of  applause ;  but,  such  is  the  deadly  enmity  of  political  con¬ 
tests,  that  It  rendered  him  ever  after,  suspected  by  many  of  that 
party,  and,  on  a  future  occasion,  was  frequently  quoted  against  him 
ai  an  indelible  disgrace.* 

Horne  put  forth  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  this  great  contest,  and  in  the  managcimmt  of  it;  and 
to  his  able  and  in<lefatigable  exertions  the  biographer  mainly 
attributes  the  energy  and  success  of  the  |)opular  cause.  Hia 
which  was  of  the  coolest  and  firmest  kind,  shrunk 
from  no  hazard  :  his  resources  of  argument  and  declamation 
*«*rp  inexhaustible:  his  personal  applications  had  every  diversity 

address  and  persuasion  :  his  very  moderate  pecuniary  means 
*ere  fmly  devoted  :  anc^  his  measures  and  exertions  to  pre- 
good  order,  and  prevent  all  violence,  beyond  that  of  lan¬ 
guage,  on  llie  popular  side,  proved  how  well  he  was  qualified 
to  manage  the  populace,  and  lio^v  much  influence  he  must  have 
PJVTiously  acquired  over  tJieir  miuds.  This  care  to  prevent 
lienee  was  strongly  contrasted  witli  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
J«rnment  party,  who  hireii  and  embo<lied  a  gang  of  ruffians 
^  w  the  purpose  of  peri>etrating  it.  la  coii«etj[ucncc,  several 
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nnoflcnclin?  |>ersons  \%rrr  Hrsporatoly  wounded,  and  one mtn  wn 
killed.  Horne’s  zeal  and  intrepidity  w ora  eminently  diKplaYfd 
in  hift  unsiieeessful  eflorts  to  bring  to  justice  the  criminals  in  thk 
and  one  or  two  other  deeds  of  partly  similar  nature.  Why  surh 
ert’orts  should  hi*  unsuecessful,  when  those  criminals  were  u. 
certained,  it  is  not  didieult  to  eonjecture. 

The  share  he  took  in  this  contest  would  hi*  to  hhn  of  the 
nature  of  an  e\|H‘riment  on  his  ow  n  powers  ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  borne  himself  through  so  various  and  turbulent  t 
waH'are,  would  greatly  confirm  and  augment  his  consiuoiisoen 
of  extraordinary  strength.  While  this  would  tend  to  impart  i 
tone  of  provocation  and  defiance,  the  exercise  of  so  ardent,  ami, 
in  his  constant  opinion,  so  virtuous  an  hostility,  excited  a  pasooa 
for  war  which  could  not  iA  a  mind  constituUnl  of  such  *  sten 
stuft’’  as  his,  become  extinct  as  soon  as  the  particular  occasion 
was  past.  A  heated  piece  of  iron  retains  its  power  to  bora 
longer  than  slighter  substance's.  The  passion  was  prolonged  in 
a  keen  watchfulness  to  find  an  enemy,  and  a  fierce  promptitude 
to  attack  iiim.  When  we  ad<l  to  this,  tliat  from  his  childhood 
his  hatred  had  been  directed  against  the  sins  of  governmciit^ 
we  shall  not  wonder  to  tind  liim,  from  the  ]>eriod  in  <|Ui*stioii, 
the  unrelenting  persecutor  of  statesmen,  and  their  corruptkHis, 
and  their  adherents.  Among  the  first  objects  of  this  inoxtin- 
guishuhle  spirit  of  war  was  a  Right.  Hon.  person  of  the  nano 
of  Onslow,  a  member  of  administration,  who  was  publicly 
called  to  account  for  an  bnputed  delinquency  in  so  |H*remptory 
a  style,  that  lie  was  provoked  to  make  his  ultimate  answer  hyi 
prosecution.  Horne,  defeated  at  first,  stoutly  fought  themittfr 
through  the  courts  to  a  third  trial,  in  which  he  was  completely 
victorious  ;  and  it  was  a  victory  over  a  much  greater  persoiii|;c 
than  his  immediate  antagonist,  for  he  defeated  Lonl  Mansfield, 
and  in  a  manner  so  marked  and  decisive  that  it  must  haifc 
caiiseil  that  personage  extreme  mortification.  This  was  a  proud 
commenci'ment  of  that  series  of  interviews  which  Home  ais 
destined  to  have  with  his  lordship,  under  the  relation  of  judff 
and  culprit,  and  might  contrihute  not  a  little  to  his  maiiitainiog 
ever  afterwards  sueli  an  attitude  of  intrepidity  and  equality  » 
no  other  man  did,  in  tlie  same  relation,  to  the  great  c1cs|H)t 
law. 

here  awaited  him,  however,  a  mneh  more  vexatious,  tod 
less  eventually  prosperous  contest,  in  his  public  eorrespondencf 
witli  Wilkes'.  It  will  de{>end  on  the  various  degrees  of  interest 
felt  by  readers  about  Horne’s  history  and  character  to  he  gnte- 
fql  to  tlie  biographer,  to  forgive  him,  or  to  eondeuin  him,  Inr 
iuMrling  nearly  the  whole  ot*  this  correspondence,  occupying 
about  a  kiindred  and  forty  pages.  We  profess  to  place  ouf- 
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not  without  a  very  great  effort,  in  the  middle  elass  of 
thrif  three.  We  think  a  short  analysis  might  have  competently 
exhibited  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  would  have  satistiea 
tt  least  half  of  the  readers  of  the  work.  If  it  was  presumed 
iJut  a  considerable  number  would  really  wish  for  more,  the  en¬ 
ure  rorrespomlenee  iniglit  have  bt'en  ]mnted  separately  for  their 
ttke.  But  probably  it  is  a  l)etter  trade  calculation  to  load  every 
f^y  with  the  additional  cost  of  this  republished  corresjwndence, 
than  to  sell  t2ie  work  for  so  much  less  and  leave  it  to  the  option 
of  the  purchxsiTs  to  send  also  for  this  supplemental  part. 

It  contains  a  great  deal  of  able  writing,  but  is  so  completely 
of  a  |)ersonal  nature  as  tliat  it  would  require  the  combatants  to 
be  of  much  greater  historical  iiuportance  to  give  it  any  perma- 
aent  interest.  It  explains  why  they  heenme  virulent  and  ini- 
|4acablc  enemies,  and  exhibits  a  graceless  picture  of  strong  talent 
on  tlio  one  side,  and  alert  talent  on  the  other,  earnestly  exerted 
and  deliglite<l  to  tear  and  stah  and  poison,  and  ready,  apparently, 
to  join  in  a  most  devout  prayer  to  the  nether  w  orld  for  more  ef- 
Bdeiit  implements  of  otl«iice.  Horne’s  letters  are  composcHl  with 
i^ve,  intense  argumentative  acrimony.  Wilkes’s,  xvitli  still 
more  deadly  rancour,  are  more  volatile,  satiric,  affectedly  care- 
Ifsn,  and  captiously  smart :  they  display  the  boldest  impudence 
of  depravity,  with  wit  enough  to  render  it  both  amusing  and 
mischievous.  In  point  of  success,  relatively  to  the  main  mat- 
t^ in  dispute,  there  is  no  manner  of  comparison  between  the 
two.  Horne’s  part  of.  the  corresjmndeiice,  though  it  may  not 
rompletely  vindicate  himself  in  all  points,  perfc'ctly  explodes  hia 
opponent  to  atoms.  It  proves  this  noisy  demagogue,  who 
KtHiusl  the  |>eople  as  much  as  he  gulled  them,  and  hated  men 
iu  the  ))ro}K)rtion  in  which  he  hatl  received  any  favours  from 
tbom,  was  one  of  the  most  worthU'ss  articles  ever  put  in  the 
human  figure.  Nevertheless,  it  set‘ms  that,  in  general  estiroa- 
tiou,  Wilkes  was  the  victor. 

*  This  literary  contest,'  says  Mr.  Stephens,  ‘  rendered  Mr.  Home 
ooe  of  the  most  odious  men  in  the  kingaom.  Respecting  the  justice 
|*f  the  dispute,  there  can  be  little  hesitation ;  but,  in  regard  to  iU 
uniwlicy,  no  doubt  whatever  can  be  now*  entertained.  It  is  but  can¬ 
did  to  confess,  that  Mr.  Horne  did  not  succeed  in  hii  attempt  to  ex- 
po8e  .Mr.  Wilkes  to  the  multitude,  for  he  became  more  popular  than 
and  that,  too,  in  couaequence  of  the  opposition  to  his  career, 
gentleman,  indeed,  though  his  talents  and  learning  were  far  in* 
yet,  by  means  of  superior  skill,  and  a  more  intimate  know- 
kdge  of  mankind,  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  foiled  his  adver- 
By  stoutly  denying  some,  and  artfully  parrying  other  charges 
•^nst  hit  character,  h«  continued  to  confuse  and  perplex  the  whole 
°'“b»ess ;  and  although  Mr.  Home  had  most  if  not  all  uie  respectable 
on  his  side,  yet  the  public  at  large,  which  is  seldom  capable  of 
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entering;  into  a  minute  and  *  l.iborioui  investigation,  after  being  njni 
time  bewildered  in  the  maze  of  a  prolonged  periodical  correspondeici, 
at  length  declared  fully  and  unequivocally  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Wilkci* 

\Vc  cannot  (*t»mprehcnd  on  what  ground  ‘  superior  skilT  ii 
attrlliutcd  to  Wilkes  in  this  contlict ;  nor  shouhl  we  have  knowi 
where  to  seek  a  proof  of  his  ^  more  intimate  knowledge  o| 
mankind,’  if  something  like  such  pniof  had  not  presented  itidf 
in  the  cireumstanee  of  his  confidence  that  he  should  \u^  able  lo 
maintain  jiimself  in  favour  with  the  multitude  in  spite  of  tho* 
cxiMisurt's  by  which  his  adversary  probably  expei*ti*d,  thougk 
porbaps  with  less  confidence,  to  destroy  his  popularity.  InM 
ilorne  did  himself,  a  little  while  afterwards  almost  acknowledge 
tliat  bis  enemy  was  the  more  knowing  man,  when  he  said,  a 
one  of  his  letters  to  Junius,  ^  1  am  sometimes  half  incfinedto 
aus|HH*t  that  Mr.  Wilkes  has  formed  a  truer  judgment  of  mu- 
kind  than  I  have.’  Hut  really,  in  glaiieiiig  through  ilie  cua« 
troversy  now,  in  the  indillereiiee  of  feeling  with  which  matteriM 
long  past  and  comparatively  uiiim|>ortant  are  regarded,  m 
lliiiik  almost  every  reader  will  allow  that  Ilorne  might,  withoa 
forfeiting  much  of  his  high  reputation  for  shrewdness  and  know- 
le<lg(*  of  the  world,  have  presumed  that  his  statements  could  aot 
fail,  at  the  least,  greatly  to  moderate  the  popular  idolatry  ofkii 
opponent.  I  nless  they  regarded  the  series  of  allegations  tsi 
string  of  ahsoluU'  fuhrications  and  falsehoods,  and  that  too  ii 
spite  of  Uie  evidence  hy  which  many  of  them  would  bo  siibsUn- 
tiated,  it  is  im|K)ssilde  to  understand  how  the  public  could  re¬ 
sist  the  conviction,  lliut  this  champion  of  liberty  and  justice  wii 
dotitute  of  conscience  and  shame  ;  that  he  was  selfish  ud 
ravenous  to  the  lust  possible  excess  ;  tliat  he  cared  for  no  pub¬ 
lic  interest  hut  so  far  as  he  could  turn  it  to  his  own  advantage; 
that  in  virtue  of  his  acting  the  patriot  he  arrogantly  demanded, 
of  a  party  of  public  spirited  men  who  were  associated  for  po- 
liti<‘a(  objects,  to  be  supportecl,  hy  subscriptions,  iu  a  sumpti¬ 
ons  style  of  living,  while  his  immense  debts  also  were  to  be 
liquidated  from  the  same  source  ;  tliat  he  was  indignant  wlien 
any  portion  of  the  pecuniary  lilHTulity  which  had  rmra  the 
first  been  intended  lor  more  piir|>os<^  than  merely  aidstoliua» 
was  proposisl  to  he  applied  to  any  one  of  tliosi^  puqioses,  how¬ 
ever  urgent  anil  important ;  that  he  Irad  thus  become  a  buttle® 
and  nuisaiicH'  to  his  gt'iieroqs  sup|H>rters,  as  intolerable  as  the 
magician  or  demon  that  fixed  himself  on  the  shoulders  of 
Sinhad  ;  that  his  capacity  and  fame  for  daring  exploits  did  iO^ 
prfH’hnle  the  nieaiiiu'ss  that  could  descend  to  the  most 
tricks ;  that,  in  short,  the  sooner  the  public  cause  couW 
be  totally  dissevered  from  bis  inten'sts  and  character  the 
better.  To  convince  Uic  pco]>le  of  tlic  necessity  of  tliis  ?epa- 
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fition,  we  can  believe  to  have  been  really  the  leadin^^  objeol 
niib  Home  in  this  feroi*ioiis  controversy  ;  though  his  own  vin- 
(iicttion  ami  reven!^<^  came  iii,ol*  course,  for  a  coiisiilerable  share 
o(  hw  concern. 

Perha|>s  it  is  allowable  to  receive  with  some  ih^i^ree  of  sci'p- 
tkisQi  Horne's  (h'claratioiis  that  he  had  Merer  lent  his  aid  to  tlic 
BKK*k  patriot  from  any  personal  partiality  to  him,  but  always  e\-> 
clu!»ively  on  public  4Crounds ;  bavins^,  he  says,  very  early  in 
their  acquaintance,  Ixhmi  led  to  coikmmvc  ^  an  infinite  contempt 
ior  ilie  very  name  of  Mr.  Wilkes.'  If,  however,  he  did,  almost 
from  tliefii'st,  estimate  the  man  at  his  true  worth,  we  know  not 
bow  it  is  |)ossihle  to  excuse  him  for  beine^  content,  durini^  so 
coiisiderable  a  space  of  time,  that  the  public  cause  should  be 
ideiitilitHi  with  the  character  and  interc^sts  of  such  a  man.  It 
b  true  that  the  man,  however  had,  had  a  just  ipiarrel  at^ainst 
the  ^ovenunent ;  the  nation  also  had  its  just  tpiarrel ;  and  the 
urcMiecution  of  both  these  (piarrels  coalesced  into  one  action. 
But  it  was  of  little  consequence  w  hat  became  of  so  prollis^tc 
and  worthless  a  |ktsoii  :  and  one  really  should  have  been  |;lad 
if  the  nation  could  have  found  out  any  other  |)ossibIe  means  of 
iMcrtiii!'  its  rii^hts,  than  by  identifying  those  dii^nifieil  and  sa¬ 
cred  objech',  justice  and  liberty,  with  a  compost  of  vices,  that 
proclaimcil  itstdf  for  their  apostle  and  martyr.  Doubtlc'ss  it 
must  be  acknowledt^ed  that  such  a  case  would,  to  a  man  of 
public  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  refined  and  reli^ous  con- 
icience,  present  a  choice  of  two  evils..  It  is,  on  the  one  hand, 

I  i^reat  evil  for  a  nation  to  sufler,  for  a  year  or  a  month,  an 
iofrini^enient  of  any  one  of  its  rii^hts.  It  is  a  very  ^reat  evil,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  most  momentous  national  interests  and 
political  principles  should,  in  order  to  their  beini^  defensively 
miinlained,  be  suffcreil  to  be,  as  it  were,  pcrsonate<l  by  a 
chtnc'ter  that  will  throw  and  fasten  upon  them  all  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  vice  and  dishonour,  a  character  stroni^ly  teiidiu^  to 
the  scTupulous  and  the  virtuous  a  loathiiu^  of  polities  and 
^hnost  a  disaffection  to  the  very  name  of  liberty,  and  to  supply 
the  advocates  of  arbitrary  and  slavish  principles  with  a  .topic, 
w  ntlicT  a  whole  volume  of  topics,  by  which  to  i^ve  tlieir 
diiklren,  their  neighbours,  and  their  countrymen  a  degraded 
*V^ntation  of  the  doctrines  of  liberty. — Either  Home  or 
Junius,  we  really  forget  .which,  somewhere  says,  that  if  the 
tery  Devil  himself  could  be  supposed  to  put  himself  in  the 
pUce  of  advocate  and  vindicator  of  some  point  of  justice,  he 
^?ht  to  be,  so  far,  supported.  We  cannot  agree  to  this,  for 
®e  simple  reason,  that  tiie  just  cause  would  ultimately  sufler 
?^t«r  iqjury  by  the  dishonour  it  would  contract,  in  the  general 
^mation  of  mankind,  from  the  character  of  its  vindicator, 
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than  probably  it  would  Nuflbr  from  the  i;%Tonc:  ; 

would  be  Yindicated.  It  must  be  a  ease  of  most  i)enloiis  ur^farr  ’ 
indeed  if  it  will  not  be  more  politic  to  wait  a  while,  and  rtimcl 
the  whole  nation  for  an  honc*st  man  to  Im*  put  to  the  tier\ioen. 
tlier  than  employ  an  a^ent,  whose  qualities  make  even  ou^vhr^ 
sometimes  sick  of  the  very  business  in  the  prosecution  of  ttliidi  I 
we  support  him.  1 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  number.) 

Art.  XI.  Shipu'rfcJcs  and  Disasters  at  Sra^  Or  Historical  Narrttnti 
of  the  most  noted  Cuiumities  and  Providential  Deliverances  whick 
have  resulted  from  Maritime  Enterprizes.  With  a  Sketch  of  tJk  ] 
various  txpedients  for  preserving  the  lives  of  Mariners.  8vo.  3  vok  j 
pp.  l4tK).  Price  I/.  16«.  Constable  and  Co.  and  Longman  and  Co.  < 
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^  WOHK  like  this — a  plain  compilation  of  narratives,  aitli 
due  mention,  in  many  of  the  instances  whence  they  ore Ukfi 
— is  evidently  no  subject  for  criticism.  We  notice  it,  chiefly,  u 
a  very  fortunate  effort  in  literary  adventure;  while,  at  the  stiw 
time  we  shall  not  neglect  the  opportunity  it  affords  us  of  record¬ 
ing  on  our  pagi^  a  few  of  the  striking  scenes  and  situations  r^itk 
which  it  abounds.  I f  any  of  our  readers  are  tempted  to  have 
course,  for  mental  stimulus  to  the  marvellous  and  the  terrilir 
of  romance,  we  can  assure  them  they  may  reserve  the  resource 
of  ffetion  to  a  future  time,— if  indetHl  the  wonderfid  and  terrible 
of  reality  displavenl  in  so  many  forms  in  these  volumes,  shall  not 
o|MTate  to  inspire  a  distaste  and  contempt  for  the  vain  phin- 
ta.sins  of  fiction. 

T’he  narrativi^  in  this  collection  are  about  eighty ;  the  scries  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  shipwn'ck  of  Petro  Quirini,  near  the  Coast  of 
Norway,  in  1431,  and  coming  down  to  the  wreck  of  theNiu- 
tilus  shmp  of  war  on  a  roc*k  in  the  Arclii|Hdago,  in  1807.  Mttt 
ol  the  earlier  accounts  are  extrai'ti‘<l  from  such  books  as  not  very 
many  readers  can  have  ac'cess  to,  or  are  reprints,  or  trausUtioni 
i»f  narrutivi^s  which  a]>peared  singly,  and  are  now  rarely  to  bf 
toiind.  'Pile  c'ditor  professes  to  have  been  guide<l  by  careful  iiri 
even  very  rigorous  principles  in  deciding  in  favour  of  the  truth 
1)1  the  narratives  ;  but  we  think  it  a  eul|nibie  deficiency,  not  to 
have,  in  every  instaui^e,  assigned,  in  the  most  express  teenu, 
the  authority'  on  which  he  rcliinl.  This,  however,  is  done  m 
a  great  proportion  of  the  ndations. 

^  *  The  best  authorities  f  he  says]  in  various  languages  have  invs* 
riably  hecn^  resorted  to  in  framing  these  volumes.  As  will  be  wf* 
ficicntly  evident  on  a  cursory’  perusal.  One  point  especially  sluiW 
here,  and  which  should  be  attended  to  in  every  historical  rclatiu®»  ^ 
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to  the  earliest  authorities.  Narrations  passinfl^  through 
jDiny  hands  are  so  much  disfigured,  nud  receive  so  luany  iuterpoia- 
uorw  as  at  length  to  become  a  fruittul  source  of  error.  At  the  same 
tirof,  in  several  instances  this  could  not  by  any  means  be  aecoiu- 

substance  and  style  are  varied  according  to  the  capacity  of 
thf  rflater ;  and  his  view  or  participation  of  the  calamity  described. 
Kude  and  uncouth,  as  proceeding  from  those  little  accustomed  to 
#uch  coin|)ositions,  several  have  necessarily  here  undergone  a  par- 
tiil  moditication.  Vet  the  spirit  of  the  original  is  ahvav»  preserved, 
tod  to  a  certain  extent  the  style.  In  general,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  tlie  simple  and  unafiecled  narratives  of  seanvm,  are  the  best  and 
moftt  impressive,  though  many  abound  w  ith  obscure,  perplexed,  and 
contradictory  expressions,  whicli  .w  ill  not  admit  of  explanation.  * 
These  are  accordingly  presented  with  their  intrinsic  imperfections. 

It  can  scarce  appear  surprising,  indeed,  if  the  successive  incidents  of 
every  cauistrophc  related,  have  not  betm  retained  in  regular  and  mi¬ 
nute  detail.  .Mthough  it  bo  diificult  to  guard  against  deceit,  more 
especially  where  there  may  have  been  few  testimonies,  the  admission 
of  any  narrative  of  suspicious  credit  has  been  anxiously  avoided  !* 
Ini.  pp.  xiv,  XV. 

Several  compilations  of  a  nature  not  very  dissimilar  to  tlie 
present  have  at  dillenad  times  been  presented  to  the  public,  of 
whidi  \vc  believe  (Marke’s  Naufragia  is  among  the  most  recent : 
hat  none,  ns  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  will  be  found  to  contain 
so  great  a  variety  ol  autlieiiiie  narratives,  in  so  convoiiient  a 
compass.  The  arrangeiiKMit  adopted  in  tlie  present  colh‘Ction  is 
(ironologieal,  and  the  editor  has  oceasiounlly  subjoincil  a  few 
geograpliieal  and  historical  notices.  ITie  following  table  (‘ontains 
alisl  ofllie  several  aeeounis,  with  their  respective  dates. 

Vol,  I  *  11.3'  Shipwreck  of  Ibetro  Quirini,  near  the  coast  of  Norw’ay. 
I5h8  Famine  in  l.a  .lacipies,  a  French  vessel,  on  a  voyage  from  Ikasil. 
1583  Loss  of  Sir  Humphrey  Oilbert,  with  the  Scpiirrel  and  Delight. 
Ws.S  Shipwreck  oftiie  Fortugucse  Admiral,  Fernando  de  Mendoza. 
15{)3  Wjeck  ot  the  Tobie  of  London  near  Cape  Bsp.'irtel.  I5ffl  Sbip- 
wrcck  of  Henry  .May  on  the  Heri»mda  Ish  nds  1.3fK>  A  int.*ring  of 
the  crew  ot'  a  Putih  in  Nova  Zeiubla.  KiOl  Shipwreck  of 

Francis  Fyrard  in  the  Cerhm,  w  ith  an  account  ef*  is  subs*  quent  inis- 
fortnnrs  Hi'  Wreck  of  the  Sea  Venture,  an  F.ie-lish  vessel,  on 
the  lUrmuda  iKland.s.  1(>  9  Jestruction  of  the  New  Horn  by  fire. 
1620  Shipwreck  of  tw  o*  Dutch  vessels  on  the  c  oast  of  Madagascar. 
162^1  Shipwreck  t>f  Francis  FeNart  on  the  coast  of  New  llollunil. 
1630  Preservation  of  eight  Seamen  accidentallv  lelt  in  (T-eenlunih 
1633  Fate  of  seven  Sailors  in  the  island  of  St.  mirice.  Hi^F  Fate 
of  seven  Seamen  wintering  in  Spitzbergen.  I ^.*^9  SbipwTC  ‘*k  of  the 
^it.'.bc rgen.  Ibl-l-  Miraculous  Delivenince  of  w  persons  from 
wvery  at  Algiers,  i»'  a  ranvTi.-^  boat  Hit?  »  rovicienti  il  escape  of 
•overal  Freucriiiieii  b  ibUhed  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  HHS  Namtive 
of  i  great  deliverance  at  Sea.  Condition  of(davt  and  \n0rcw 

Engelbrecht.scn,  on  a  barren  island.  1 070  Loss  of  the  lilteker.  a 
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Dutch  whale  ahip.  1675  Dangers  and  distress  ‘s  of  the  Dutch  id 
Greenland  Seas.  Shipwreck  i»f  L  aptain  John  \V(H>i 

Shipwreck  of  Hanjiuuou,  a  JapantNC,  on  a  rock  near  Vise;! 

168*2  Shipwreck  of  King  Janu's  VTI.  while  Duke  of  Voi^.  Inb6 
Shipwreck  of  OcCuni  Chaninan,  a  Siamese  Mandarin,  near  Cipe 
Needles  1687  Shipwreck  of  M.  de  Serre?,  near  the  Island  of  Mir. 
iinique  1695  KxpKibion  ol'  a  French  veiiacl,  commaiuied  by  the 
Sieur  de  Moniaubnn,  on  the  (.’oust  of  (tuinea  1701  Wicckoftwo 
Lnglish  Vessels  on  the  Island  of  Mnyotta»  1701  Lor?*  of  the  Degrive 
Fast  Indininan  oH' the  Coast  of  Mud.igHM'ar.  17(^i  Freserxation  of 
nine  Men  in  a  small  bout,  surrouiuled  Ity  Islands  of  Ice,  on  a  voyt^ 
to  Newfounuland.* 

Vol.  ll.  *  1710  LosRofthe  Nottingham  (lallry,  on  a  rock  called  Boon 
Island.  1710  The  Voyage,  Shipwreck,  ami  Ksenpe  of  llichard  Casll^ 
man  1711)  Wreck  of  a  (ienoe.^e  Fartun  on  the  C(»asl  of  Algiers.  1719 
C'onditiou  of  M.  de  Bellislo,  abandoned  on  the  Coast  of  Mexico. 
1720  Lo^*8  of  the  Speedwell  on  the  island  of  Ju  ip  Fernandez,  172S 
Adventures  of  I'hilip  A.diton,  who,  after  escaping  from  Kiratti, 
lived  sixteen  months  in  solitude  on  a  deso’ate  i.^land,  17J‘'  Lowof 
the  Sussex  Ficst  Indinman  near  the  Coa.'-t  of  Madagascar.  17  H  I^ou 
of  the  Wjiger  Man  of-War  on  the  coast  ot  Patagonia.  1741  Hurd- 
ships  Riirtered  hy  part  of  the  ert'w'  of  the  Wuger,  after  their  denarturv 
from  X'  ager  I&fand,  1741  Adventures  of  Alexander  CamphtMl,  ind 
some  of  the  Otlicersof  the  Wi.ger.  1712  Dangers  and  di.'.treKseiof 
Isaac  Mor,  is  and  seven  companions  174.S  Account  of  lour  RnsMin 
Sailors  ah  iniamcd  on  the  island  of  Fast  Spitzborgen  1746  Wreck 
of  the  Inspector  Privateer,  in  Tangiei  Pay.  1752  Burning  of  the 
Prince,  u  French  P..  t  Ituuuman.  1754  Uurning  of  an  East  Indii 
Ship.*  1755  Wreck  >ftlif  Doudington  i  ast  Indiaman,  on  a  rock  In 
the  Indian  Ocer.ij  P.'56  Shipwreck  ofPhihp  '» ubin  on  thecoantof 
(iiiiana.  1757.  i  cape  of  persou.s  tVoio  ihf  A«lu  Isles  175S 
l.t>M  of  the  Duke  V»  illiam  IVanspurt.  1758  Wr<  ck  nf  the  Litchfield 
Man  «'♦'  War  on  'he  coast  of  Africa.  1759  Lo.is  of  the  Brig  Tyrrel, 
and  .  ubs  ';iu*iu  dislr#  ses  of  the  crew*.  1759  Famine  in  the  Dolphin 
Sh‘<  p.  176^'  Shipwreck  of  a  Russian  crew  on  thr  Aleutian  LUndf. 
17fk  Loss  .1  the  .Ann  Frigate.  1761  shipwreck  of  the  lUilc  on  Siwh 
Isle.  176."  I'amiiic  surci  cd  on  board  the  Peggy.  1777  Loss  of 
thri*e  c'fthc  Du’pH  Fleet  in  (ircenland.  1780  Wreck  of  the  Brigtn* 
tine  St.  i^iwr^oc^,  on  t!ie  Island  of  Cape  Breton.* 

Vol.  ill.*  iTSi  Wreck  of  the  (irosvcnor  East  Indinman,- on  thccoait 
of  t'atlraiia.  I7t'2  I  os.-i  of  the  Centaur  Man  of  War.  1788  Wreck 


of  t!i*'  Aiitrlopc  acket.  i7v'(>  Loss  ofthe  Halsewcll  East  Indiarow, 

«  n  the  coHKi  »)t  iMigland.  1789  Dangerous  voyage  by  Captain  Bligh, 
in  au  I'pvn  boat  from  dVoa  to  Timor.  1 7!) I  Wreck  ofthe  Pandon 
I  rigate.  1792  Loss  of  iht  W»nter!on  East  Indiaman,  on  tlie  const 
ot  Sladag.iscar  1798  Ilardhiiips  suHcr*  d  hy  David  Woodard 
•Seamen,  on  Siparation  from  an  American  Vessel.  17f*5  Shipwreck 
ot  the  Juno  on  the  eoasi  of  -Xracan  ’  1795  Loss  of  the  (''ithariof* 
\  t  nu.>  ni  d  Pit  tbnont  i'r.msport.'*  and  three  Merchant  Ships.  1796 
l.oss  ot  the  A  liter  lean  ship  Hercules,  on  the  coast  of  Caffrana.  1T96 
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Fxplaiion  of  the  Frigate  A mpliion  1797  Suffering  of  twelve  men 
b  au  open  bout.  179S  I^oss  of  the  U<'sbtance  in  the  Straiu  of  Banca. 
1799  Surteriiigs  of  six  Deserters  belonging  to  the  Artillery  of  the 
i>l»ndofSt.  Helena.  1803  Lo>sofhis  Majesty’s  Packet,  Laily  lIo« 
hirt,  on  an  islaiul  of  ice.  1803  Loss  of  ihe  Ship  Funny,  on  a  rock 
b  the  Chinese  Dcean.  1K>3  Loss  of  the  E.tri  of  Aoeguvenny  East 
Imlbnian.  iSO.3  Wreck  of  the  Betsey  Schooner  on  a  reef  of  rocks, 
1h)j  Wreck  of  the  .Eneas  'I'runsport  on  a  rock  near  tlie  coast  of 
Keufou»uiranil.  18(Xi  Wreck  of  ilie  Ship  Sydney  on  a  reef  in  U»o 
South  S<*  i  ISO7  Wreck  of  the  Nautilus  Sloop  of  War  on  a  rock 
hi  Uie  Arclii|H*lago.* 

As  might  imturilly  Im*  ex|HH*ted,  there  is  a  (‘onsiderahle  same¬ 
ness  in  the  narrativt's,  particularly  in  those  parts  of  tlient 
which  destTihc  the  onset  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  their 
tfliHts  on  the  ship — tiiough,  in  the  subsequent  putts,  the  de- 
|K)rtniciil  of  the  en*\v  and  the  nature  of  their  distresses  generally 
irtorcl  suilaient  fmUures  of  tlistinction.  In  a  large  pnqiortiou 
ol  ill^(alur.s,  we  observe  that  a  good  deal  of  the  preliminary 
nutter  is  cut  away  ;  an  e\|>edient  which  is  favourable  to  the 
Tiriety  of  the  voluuu's,  no  tloubt,  but  which  tends  a  little  per- 
ha|>s  to  wiMken  our  sympathy  with  the  siitferers;  since  we  st'o 
them  lAjkisoii  to  |H*iil,  before^  we  have  bad  full  opportunity  of 
bi'comiiig  interested  in  tlieir  Indialf.  On  the  whole,  however, 
BP  have  seldom  perused  a  work  which  is  more  calculated  to 
sriip  ujion  tile  utteiilioii.  Sliipwrcnk  is  a  calamity  which  n))- 
peai>  to  tlie  heelings  with  )H*eurmr  force.  The  scene  is  brought 
bi'fore  our  eyes  iu  a  inoineut :  we  need  no  preparation  to  he 
nude  aware  of  the  inaguitiule  of  the  danger  :  and  liow.  is  it 
possihle  to  view’  with  uneoneeru  the  struggles  of  our  kind  in  an 
pvtrnnity  where  the  prospect  of  safety  is  nsnally  so  remote^ — 

not  to  realise  in  the  eonllieting  passions  which  nuist  ngi- 
litp  the  breasts  of  those  who,  “  in  the  nfulst  of  lif<‘,’*  find  theni- 
Hvps  siuhltMily  <leYoted  to  destruction  ? — lint  it  is  time  to  jkm*- 
fomi  our  promise  of  presenting  the  r<‘ader  with*  a  few  citations. 

file  narrative  of  John  Lory  which  stands  stH’ond  in  the  ool- 
Mioii,  pn  seiits  a  frightful  picture  of  the  elVe4*ts  of  laintim. 

*  Tor  tw  euty  days,’  he  says,  ‘  that  a  famine  so  terrible  jirevnilcd, 
there  was  ncitlier  a  drop  of  wine  nor  water  in  the  ship  ;  nothing  but 

*  Hnall  cask  of  cyder  remained,  which  was  aerved  out  at  the  rate  of 

*  vine  glass  full  daily  to  each  jierbon.  If  rain  chanced  to  fall,  it  w'a.s 
iodiatriously  caught  in  sails  spreail  out,  with  a  bullet'  in  the  centre  ; 
wid  nhat  ran  through  the  scuppers  of  the  vessel  was  carefully  col* 
keted,  though  fur  more  turbiu  than  water  in  the  kennels  of  a  town, 
‘'s»rne  s  ere  reduced  to  the  exigence  of  trying  to  gnaw  Brazil  wood, 

hardest  and  driest  of  any,  with  tlicir  teeth.  When  Philip,  the 
^^f  ot  the  passengers  was  thus  employed,  he  said,  with  a 

“  Eery,  my  friend,  four  thousand  pounds  are  owing  to  me  in 
1  finer,  whicli  1  should  gladly  relinquish  fur  a  loaf  of  bread  and  q 
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glass  of  wine.”  Peter  Richer,  their  minister,  had  now  almost  ei* 
pired  of  want :  stretched  o  it  in  his  cabin,  lie  prayed  as  long  as  he 
was  able  ;  and,  at  length  his  voice  ceasing,  life  departed  a  short  time 
after^vurds. 

‘  I'he  most  horrible  sensations  accompanied  the  excessive  hunger 
that  was  endured :  not  only  were  the  bodies  of  the  people  debili. 
tated,  but  their  dispositions  became  morose,  irritable,  and  ferocious, 
and  they  felt  the  full  truth  of  what  it  is  to  ra^c  rvith  hummer,  God, 
they  called  to  mind,  had,  in  his  wrath,  declared  lie  would  punish 
his  people  with  famine, — that  he,  who  before  abhorred  cruelty, 
should  deiiglil  in  it, — and  that  he  shouhl  w  ish  to  devour  the  deshof 
those  who  were  dearest  to  him.  Now,  though  the  horror  of  lUiine 
vengeance  alone  restrained  the  suderers  in  this  unfortuiiatc  vewcl 
from  proceeding  to  that  atrocity,  they  began  to  view'  each  other  vith 
a  malignant  eye,  and  had  not  the  evil  soon  draw  n  to  a  close,  the 
living  would  have  begun  to  preserve  life  on  human  flesh.*  pp.  44. 

'riie  ferocious  looks  aiul  malignant  dispositions  here  attri¬ 
buted  to  tlii'se  unfortunate  Krenelinieii,  (at  least  if  we  mty 
judge  from  severa  other  narratives  in  the  eompilation)  sot‘ni  to  be 
common  to  most  ease's  <»f  e'Xtreme  biinge'r.  And  we  may  lierr 
take  oiTusioii  to  ohseu  ve,  that  the  etVecl  prcnliici'il  on  the  mind 
by  the  eonttMiijilation  of  such  scent's  of  mistuy,  is  niorr 
likt'ly  to  be  injurious  tiiaii  lu'iiefieial ;  inasinmdi  as  it  tends,  is 
soiiu'  measure,  pt  rliups,  to  (oiifouiul  our  moral  ptrceplions 
wboti  they  are  not  more  tlian  usually  eleur,  by  t'xhibitiiig  intel¬ 
ligent  In'ings  so  etimplett'ly  at  the  mercy  <d  external  circuiu- 
slaiu  t'.s,a>  that  they  st*em  almost  mnuiieiputed  from  tbosen'stminls 
whicli,  ill  tirdinary  cases,  admit  of  no  (‘ompromise  or  relaxation. 

'l*lu' narrative  iinim'irnitt'ly  succeeding  tlie  one  to  which 
have  just  iitlx'rietl, — ‘  the  loss  of  Sir  Humphrey  (lilhert,*  jire- 
sents  one  of  (host'  iiist.4m\  s  of  srlf-sacrilice  in  which  our  navd 
uiinals  are  by  no  means  ran'. 


*  When  the  fate  of  the  ship  became  inevitable,  be  was  advised  to 
ka VO  Ilia  self  by  endeavouring  to  reach  the  boat ;  but  be  refused  to 
set  an  example  of  first  deserting  the  vessel,  and  continued  to  exlwrt 
his  people  by  all  means  to  exert  themselves,  and  not  give  way  U) 
despair.  He  then  went  on  deck,  and  calmly  awaited  death,  which 
he  resolved  rather  to  suffer,  than  to  expose  liiuHclf  to  the  reproach 
4»l  forsakuig  his  charge.  One  hundred  men  perished  along  with  him, 
and  among  tlicm  a  learned  niun,  belonging  to  lUidu,  in  Hungary, 
and  thence  called  Rudreus,  who  had  ventured  on  this  cnterpriif, 
nicrcly  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  more  interesting  events  of  rt 
in  I.atin.*  p. 

i>idy  sixteen  men,  it  appears,  including  the  irtastcr,  con- 
Irivi'tl  to  >.i\e  tht'inselvt^s  in  a  small  Ixiat,  in  which,  withoitl 
i>*irs  or  provisions,  and  cximh  ting  every  moment  to  sink  fro® 
llu'  boat  s  In'ing  tcMi  heavily  laden,  they  drifted  for  seven  dap 
Wild  liights  helore  they,  at  last,  made  the  shore.  In  theWlow- 
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fjUolAlia!!  we  have  a  similar  scene,  only  more  atVeedn;^  in  its 

*  The  boat  was  not  t>nly  overloacleil  by  liK*  numbers  within,  but 
leiked  verv  niucli,  aiul  the  adveuturers  had  but  a  small  store  of  pro¬ 
visions.  Wlienee,  ai\er  rowing  several  days,  they  resolvcal  to  cIukksc 
a  on>taIii  iVoin  their  number,  to  whom  tluy  .should  ^ive  imp  ieit 
ohediiMue.  A  gentleman  horn  in  India,  though  of  Portuguese 
extraction,  was  selecteil,  whose  ilr.stact  oraullioritj  w  ,s  eomm.inding 
h*'  crt‘w  to  throw  some  ot  the  rest  overhoarii,  being  .^neji  as  were 
ircikcst,  or  least  likely  t(»  be  iiselui.  Among  the>e  uas  the  car- 
ixatt*  who  had, so  lately  as>isted  in  repairing  the  boat.  WlivMi  be 
knew  that  the  lot  had  fallen  to  him,  he  besought  Ins  comra  ies  to 
pve  him  some  marmalade,  and  a  cup  of  wine;  wJiieli  having  rc- 
ceivcil,  he  willingly  sutfeied  himself  to  be  lltrown  over,  und  waa 
drowned.  Another  of  the  victims  had  a  younger  brother  in  the 
bolt,  who  suddenly  started  up.  and  prayed  tlie  capUin  to  change 
the  lot,  and  let  him  die  in  his  i)rotlu'r’s  plaefc.  “  Mv  brother,’  said 
he,  “  is  older  and  has  more  knowledge  of  the  world  timn  I,  therefore, 
more  tit  to  live,  und  better  able  to  as.si.'*t  my  sifters  and  friends  in 
their  need:  and  1  Irad  rather  die  for  Iiim,  th.m  survive  without  him,* 
Tilt*  elJer  brother  being  thus  released,  the  younger  one  w;w  thrown 
into  the  .sea.  lie  swam  full  six  hours  foilowing  the  Ixiat :  and  al¬ 
though  Jie  was  repulsed  \vit!i  naked  swords,  he  l.iid  hold  of  it,  und 
had  his  hand  cut  half  asunder.  '  However,  he  wouhl  not  let  go,  and 
those  within  were  at  last  obliged  to  take  I’im  in  again,  llotb  these 
brothers  were  personally  known  to  the  author  of  this  narrative.’ 

Perhaps  sliipv^n*ek  !i“ver  appears  in  a  more  terrifu*.  shape 
than  when-  it  is  twcusiomxl  by  fin*.  Tlic  follox>iiig  extraet  is* 
from  an  aeconnt  of  l!:e  burning  of  the  New  Horn,  drawn 
up  liy  her  eomninnder,  ^  slirants  Hont(*ko4*,  -a  Diitebinan. 

‘  On  the  li)th  of  November,  wc  bad  reaclieil  tlie  latitude  of  the 
Straits,  which  lie  ."i®  00  south  of  the  line,  when  I  was  suddenly 
alarmed  with  a  cry  of  **  lire.”  1  hen  walking  on  deck,  1  looked 
down  the  hutchw'avs,  wlicre  I  could  discovt*!*  nvrthing  except  the 
Moward  pouring  water  into  a  cask.  Hut  1  quickly  repaired  thither, 
asking  him  where  the  fire  was,  on  which  he  pointed  to  the  cask,  and 
I  thrust  in  my  arm  without  being  sensible  of  any  thing  like  (ire.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  the  steward  bad  gone  down  with  a  candle 
to  fill  his  keg  with  brandy,  that  a  sinull  gla*Js  might  lie  served  out  to 
each  person  next  morning  according  to  imstom.  While  thus  oc¬ 
cupied,  he  had  thrust  bis  candle  ii.tf)  the  bole  of  a  cask  on  a  tier 
*l>ove  that  from  whence  be  <bTw  tlie  spirits,  and  in  removing  it,  a 
spark  from  the  wick  fell  exactly  into  the  bung  bole  of  tlie  other.  The 
^altr  he  bad  poured  iu  prevented  me  from  discovering  the  tire,  and, 
coniideriug  it  extinguidied,  1  returned  to  the  deck.  The  fact  un¬ 
luckily  proved  otherwise  ;  and  the  flames  rapidly  reviving,  blew*  out 
the  ends  of  the  cask,  w  hen  still  more  unfortunately,  the  tire,  reacb- 
*Bg  a  heap  of  coals  wliicb  bad  been  stowed  under  the  cask,  kindled 
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them.  A  second  ularin  of  l^re  cnsueil,  and  all  hands  ran  hastily  ti 
the  place,  ini«kiu;»  ^reat  exertions  to  keep  it  under,  which  was  ex. 
treinely  dlilicuU  to  be  accotnpiished,  as  lliere  were  four  tier  of  cask* 
above  each  oiber.  liesides,  another  einburra.ssment  confounded  ui, 
for  such  a  thick  and  sulphureous  smoke  arose  from  the  wet  coal,  Uut 
those  at  the  bottmn  of  the  hold  were  almost  suffocated,  and  could 
scarce  fmd  Uie  hatchways.  In  this  emergency,  I  proposed  to  Heyu. 
Kol  t>>e  supercargo,  that  we  should  throw  the  powder  overbonrd,  W 
be  refused  to  consent,  alleging,  that  the  fire  might  still  bs  exil®. 
gutshed.  •*  Besides,**  says  he,  ‘Nf  we  throw' away  our  powder,  bow 
shall  we  defend  ourselves  against  our  enemies ;  should  we  be  at. 
tacked  and  taken,  we  shall  have  no  apology.**  In  short,  the  powder 
remained. 

‘  Meantime,  the  mge  of  the  fire  augmented  more  and  more,  and 
as  it  was  impossible  to  remain  down  in  the  hold,  the  decki  wrere 
scuttlctl,  thnt  yet  greater  quantities  of  water  might  be  poured  into  it, 
but  all  in  vain. 

*  Tfie  launcli  liad  been  three  weeks  astern  of  the  vessel,  and  now 
the  yaw  l  was  also  lowered  down  to  clear  the  decks.  Seeing  nothing 
but  sky  anti  sea,  and  dreading  tlie  progress  of  a  devouring  element 
w'ithi)ut  l.ie  hope  of  succour,  ten  or  and  apprehension  spread  among 
the  crew  ;  some  of  them  began  to  desert  their  posts  ;  tjuictly  slipping 
along  and  concealing  themselves  by  the  chain  wales,  they  dropped 
down  into  the  sea,  endeavouring  to  swim  to  the  launch  orXulter, 
where  they  also  attempted  ttv  lie  unnoticed. 

*  Heyn-llol.  coming  by  chance  into  the  gallery  was  surpriiedto 
see  so  many  people  in  tlic  boats.  They  cried  to  him  that  they  were 
aboitt  to  cB'^^t  oH',  and  entreated  him,  if  he  meant  to  accompsoj 
them,  to  lose  no  time  arul  descend  the  stem  ladder.  Allowing 
himself  to  be  persuaded,  he  went  down,  and  then  requested  them 
“  to  apprise  their  captain  and  wait  for  him,’*  hut  they  would  not  do 
so,  and  cutting  the  pentei  made  away 

‘  I  who  knew  nothing  of  ull  this,  was  exerting  myself  to  get  the 
fire  under,  wlien  a  seaman  came  to  me  with  tears  in  hi«  eyci, 
saying,  “  l)ear  captain  wh.it  can  we  now'  do,  the  launch  and  cutter 
have  descried  us?**  “  If  they  are  gone,**  1  answered,  “  it  is  not  to 

return,**  and  ha*«tily  ran  above.  Tlirre  I  soon  satisfied  myself  of  Uw 
truth,  and  inntirdiatrfj^  hoisted  all  sail  to  run  them  down  ;  hut  when 
within  ul)out  three  ship  lengths,  they  got  tlie  weather  gage  and 
escaped 

‘  1  then  renewed  my  endeavours  to  encourage  the  rest  of  the 
crew  telling  them,  that  next  to  (iod  our  iriuit  must  be  in  ourselvei, 
and  exhorting  ihem  to  persevere  steadily  in  their  exertions  to  get  the 
tire  under.  In  the  next  place,  1  ordererl  the  powder  to  he  thrown 
ovcrhoaril,  and  tliey  hastened  to  obey  me.  The  rre  being  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hold,  wliieh  it  was  diiHcnlt  to  reach  on  nccount  of  a 
quantity  of  iron  and  other  things  that  obnt rut  ted  ns,  1  resolved  to 
let  in  tnc  vrater  through  the  ships  side  to  a  eoiiHiderahle  height, 
hopes  o'/extinguisliing  it:  and  carpenters  were  immediately  sent  for 
w  ith  llieir  augers  ttf  liore  the  n  ccssary  holes. 

*  Nolliing  hut  sighs  and  lameiitationH  resounded  in  the  vcm«1i 
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ihilci  unabalcJ  vigour,  qiianiit»‘'s  w’ater  contfliuecl  lo  b<* 
iVnni  iho  hut-  li  vays.  In  a  t»h.>rt  tiui bjvcfcr,  ibe  oil  took 
;  »ul  ibo  liamcs  b''  .Tiic  more  nnl  nioro  ♦upous  iia  wc  tried  to 
couqacT  them.  >  >iir  sitiuiti  m  uavi  Deonoie  dwr>er  ;re,  constornntion 
inn  a  l  ao.oniT  *hc  rr^'n  their  cxcl.ir^atio.iA  oi'  ternu*  inrrcx^ed,  until, 
inovitanle  deatli  ap\^roacb  with  ripid  Htrldes  to  destroy 
tbei'w  their  courage  stuk  into  apathy.  I  stood  upon  the  deck,  along 
«iUi  lixty-  ive  others,  cloik'  l>y  tlie  main  hatchway,  receiving  tho 
witiT  ir  buckets:  sixty  barreU  of  powder  had  In'en  got  over-htiard, 
bat  three  heudrcii  stiii  remained  ;  ‘the  fire  at  length  reached  them, 
tnJ  the  vessel  blew  up  in  the  air,  with  one  huivlriMl  and  nineteen 
foub :  a  mo  ment  atlerwords.  not  a  hunnn  being  was  to  be  seen  ;  and, 
believing  njysoll' launched  into  eternity,  I  cried,  I^rd  have  mercy 
on  my  » )ul  i  ’ 

<  But  Mitlioiigli  srunaed  by  the  explosion,  sensation  did  not  cn« 
llrdv  I'o  ^ke  me,  and  perb’ips  sonic  slender  remnant  of  life  and 
n'Milutloa  still  lurked  in  my  ncarU  'rhus  on  falling  back  into  the 
¥«ur,  near  tho  wreck  oi'  tnc  ship,  now  in  more  than  a  thousand 
pieces,  I  took  a  little  breath,  and  looking  around  me,  saw  the  m  iin- 
nunt  id  then  the  *bre-niast*floatin!^  close  by  my  side  i  I  gained  tiic 
for.Qt-r,  uttering  exclamations  of  regret,  and,  occiipi  \l  by  rellectioni 
which  niy  situation  eiccited,  I  obseeved  u  young  man  rise  from  tho 
water,  who  swam  topartaftlic  vessel,  crying  out,  **  1  have  got  it!** 

*♦  My  God,**  said  I  t*'*  n\y^clf,  “  does  any  one  survive  :  *  A  yard 
was  lit  .(ting  towards  him,  .and  the  must  wdiicli  I  lud  seized  jiot  being 
Hrady  enough,  I  cried  out  to  him,  to  push  the  yard  a  little  nearer 
roc,  that  L  might  secure  myselt’on  it  auu  then  join  Inin,  though  two 
wounds  on  tli  head,  and  bruises  over  idl  iiiy  b.iek,  almost  precluded 
roc  from  moving;  so  tnat  ri*co!iiiiiending  luysoH'to  heaven,  I  thought 
a  liitif  longer  time  w'oiild  teriiiinate  my  existence 
*  Thus  my  companion  and  my'ielf  being  seated  together,  each 
holding  a  plank  in  riis  hand,  part  o(  the  wreck  of  the  forecastle,  the 
former  raided  himself,  trying  to  discover  the  huig  boat,  lie  8.iw'  her 
indeed,  but  at  such  a  distance,  that  he  was  unable  to  discern  whether 
the  head  or  stern  was  foremost. 

‘  At  thi.>»  period  the  sun  went  down,  to  our  great*  affliction,  for  we 
were  destitute  of  nil  pro8|K‘ct  of  succour,  jmd  our  only  consolation 
lay  in  invoking  the  mercy  of  (iod  to  relieve  our  distress.* 

Niurlly  alter  they  were  taken  up  by  the  adventurern  in  the 
hut,  and,  alter  enduring  great  privatioiiK,  landed  on  Sumatra, 
•  wh»Tc  they  met  uilli  no  very  pleasant  reception  from  fhe 
nitives.  'riio  expedient  adopted  by  tlie  worthy  Dutehman,  on 
occasion  to  avert  their  ill-will  is  rather  curious. 

While  about  half  down  the  river,  they  began  to  murmur,  and 
ferocious  glances  at  me,  1  became  alarmed  for  an  attack. 
Iroieed,  I  .must  acknowledge  that  I  laboured  under  great  appre- 
“PitfiDD,  for  I  hud  no  means  whatever  of  defence.  Putting  my 
|ru«  in  Heaven,  1  began  to  sing  a  psalm,  and  so  loud,  that  the 
^1^  of  the  river  resounded  with  my  voice.  Whenever  the  na- 
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ti%  fs  beam  me,  tlicy  laughed  iuiiiioderutel y,  conceiving  ihai  I  h]4 
no  imprcaiion  of  fear ;  and  happily  \vc  got  in  sight  of  the  launch. 
1  tluii  make  a  sign  to  my  own  men,  who  ran  down  to  the  beach  to 
receive  rne/  pp  ISh -9. 

It  is  not  olicn  tht*!  tlirve  accounts  aflord  of  what  tu 

be  calh'd  aiMns<‘ir.«  nl.  IVihups  that  of  the  shijmrt'ck  of  Occod 
('hainniitn,  a  Si-unr^c  nianHurin  by  I'^uthcr  'i'aclurd  maif  W 
nu‘nti()in‘(i  as  nn  cxc4*ptio?i  to  the  remark.  The  .Mandaria, 
it  seems,  ujs  sent  with  a  !ari;e  iviiiuie  on  an  endjassy  to  the 
court  of  Portmj^al ;  uml  the  vess^d,  which  was  navigated  hr 
l\n*tugu<‘st‘,  struck  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  crew  anil 
passengers  were  all  savisl,  and  S4»t  forward  to  make  the  keit 
of  their  way  to  the  ('ape  of  (lood  ll()p<‘.  Hut  finding  great 
ditVienlty  in  ohiaining  provisions,  the  Fort ngiie/.e;  took  otttslou 
one  night  to  abscond  and  leave  the  poor  Sianiese  to  !dufi 
for  themselves.  Fart  of  tlie  mhln'ss  of  the  mainlarin  on  tlu^ 
occasion  to  his  count rvimm  is  too  curious  to  he  omitted. 


‘  Hut  one  thing  more.  You  have  witnessed  my  invariable  rcgiect 
for  the  disp\tches  of  the  great  king,  oiir  master  ;  iny  tirst,  or  niher 
iny  sole  anxiety  during  our  shipwreck,  was  for  their  safety  ;  norcaa 
I  a>  crihe  iny  own  preservation  to  any  other  cause  than  the  fortunr 
w  hich  is  inst'parahle  t'roin  him  who  has  once  approached  the  throne. 
You  have  since  beheld  tlie  cireumspeetian  with  which  I  bore  them; 
when  encatnped  on  mountains,  I  have  placed  them  still  higher,  tod 
always  above*  the  rest  of  our  body;  and,  inyself  withdrawing  lower.  I 
guarded  them  at  a  ropectful  dist  inee  ;  and  in  the  plains  they  werr 
affixed  to  the  top  of  the  highest  plants  I  could  attain.  Daring  the 
journey  they  were  borne  by  myself,  and  never  entrusted  to otnen, 
until  1  was  unahle  to  drag  my  limbs  along.  Now*,  in  our  present  un* 
cert  linty,  should  1  not  he  able  to  follow  you  long,  I  enjoin  the  third 
nnihus>ador,  in  the  name  of  our  great  king,  to  act  precisely  as  i  hin 
tlone  ;  and  .^houid  his  strength  also  foil,  to  transmit  these  instructioof 
to  the  fir>t  mandarin  1  repeat ,  that  the  third  uaihassador  must  be 
c^jiially  elreuiu.'*])ect  ahoul  t!»ese  auge.st  dispatches,  if  I  die  before  him, 
M)  that  seme  one  of  tlie  Siamese  may  return  tfiem  to  the  king,  should 
they  not  reach  their  intended  destination.  But  should  it  be  fated  thu 
none  of  us  make  the  C  ape  of  (tood  Hope,  he  to  whom  they  are  l»t 
'cntru>tt'<l,  must  bury  them  on  some  eminence,  if  lie  can,  sothattbft 
may  not  he  exposed  to  insult  ;  and  then  he  may  die  before  them,  tttti* 
fylng  ;u  nuich  respect  in  death,  os  he  was  hound  to  shew*  during  iHf* 
Such  i.H  what  I  recommend  Let  ns  resume  onr  pristine  courage; 
us  never  .separate,  hut,  taking  easy  jouniies,  trust  that  ihc  fortune  rf 
out  king  w  ill  nitend  u.s,  and  that  his  reigning  star  will  watch  over  our 
preservation.* 

Seldom,  surely,  has  loyalty  licr'ii  carrierl  to  a  liigher  pitrh 
Thriec  happy  Siamese  !  who  venerate  their  sovereign  macb 
ms  never  to  allow  even  hi.s  name  to  In*  pnmouncod  but  by  P^* 
tritiaii  lips;  and  wIm>  esteem  the  blootl  royal  so  sacriMf, 
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itortion  no  modi*  of  putting  him  *  to  deuth  but  by  boatings  him 
Mitb  iromut  c  clubs. 

IVlicnevcr  a  ship  is  wrecked  upon  ^loorish  territory,  we  are 
furf  to  ciicoiiiitcr  rovoltini^  details  of  insult  and  cruelty  over  iin- 
ollcncliii^  helplessness.  A  haifiiviiizcd  peo|)le  is  always  pre- 
rminoiitiy  ferocious.  The  natural  wihlni'ss  of  the  savat>:e  state 
breoim*s  more  terrible  by  being;  blended  with  fraud  and  euiininif; ; 
thfre  is  the  same  disposition  to  tornnuit,  with  the  power  of 
tormrntin^  in«;eniousl\  ;  to  the  streiii^’lli  of  the  lion  is  added  the 
tuMkty  of  the  serpent.  Tlie  following;  instance  is  one  of  a 
finiiiv. 


‘  Tl»c  Moors  being  export  divers,  F(W)n  fished  up  the  pneknges 
that  wliere  in  the  tartan,  anil  also  tlie  drowned  bodies.  In  this 
occiijOJtion  they  employed  the  steward  and  the  valet  ;  and.  having 
drill n  1  he  bodies  ashore,*  st: ipped  them  quite  nuked.  Disdaining 
to  profane  tlieir  knives  on  Chri^lians,  tliey  heat  .Madam  de  l)ourk*ti 
fin^vrs  o.r  with  stones,  in  order  to  obtain  her  rings.  What  u  cruel 
qKCtade  to  behold  the  bodies  of  those  wlio  had  been  so  dearly 
Moved,  expoM'd  to  the  insults  ot  the  Moors,  who  amuseil  them- 
k'lve^  in  throwing  stones  nt  them,  and  testifying  their  delight  in  the 
louml  (KiM^ioned  from  bodies  being  sw’olii  with  water.'  11.  p.  55. 

MikIi  of  (bis  gratuitous  cruelty,  in  ibc  case  of  the  Moors, 
iDiV  lx*  attributed  to  tbeir  religion  and  government.  They  arj 
.Maiioiiietaiis,  and  are  therefore  HYstemutically  taught  to  despisi* 
the  rest  of  maidvind,  as  no  better  tiian  “  dogs,"  ami  tlicy  are  the 
nn)|>erty  of  despots,  and  are  therefore  at  once  insolent  uiid  abjiH't. 
It  is  somewhat  strange,  or  rather  it  mii«t  appear  .so  to  one  wlio 
k  not  much  versed  in  the  origin  of  wars,  that  ('lirliitiaii  states 
have  for  so  long  a  piu  iod  agreed  to  submit  to  t:ii*se  lyraimi'/.iug 
P’ntry,  inM(»*a<l  of  visiting  tli(*m  with  merited  and  i*\emphiry  re- 
triliiitiou. 

.\nioug  tlie  remiuuiiig  narratives  we  were  particularly  struck 
with  tlui  (if  the  wiv(*k  of  (he  (irosviMior  Kast  ludiumaii  on  (he 
roml  of  ('hiliaria,  and  the  llalsewell  Kasl  Imiiapiuii,  near  Sea- 
tumh.  O  r  sympathy  is  llic  more  strongly,  excited  front  the 
•hJalitv  and  coudition  of  the  sullercrs.  In  the  former  im;taiice, 
lives  were  lost  in  the  shipw  reck,  hut  tlie  sullerings  on  land 
Verr  extreme  :  the  little  remnant  of  those  who  escapecl  had  lu 
'tiinler  for  a  linndrtMl  ami  seyoute.Mi  days,  oVer  inliospitahle  de- 
^^rts;  ami  the  feimtles  of  the  parly,  among  whom  were  several 
•t  rank  and  family,  were  peiqictnally  exjiosod  to  insult  and  iii- 
*liiniity  from  the  savage  natives.  *i'he  melancholy  fate  of  (he 
lldsevvell  is  too  nell  known  to  need  any  rccapilglatioii.  W# 
ttiy,  however,  insert  one  or  two  sceu(»sof  the  tragedy. 

*  Tlie  mimhers  in  the  round  hou.se  now  increased  to  near 

I'ierce  on  a  Qhair,  a  cot,  or  home  other  moveable,  with' 

VoL.  4  y  ’ 
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a  daughter  on  cacli  side,  whom  he  alternately  pressed  to  his  afeo 
lioiiatc  breast.  .’1‘he  rest  of  tlie  melanclioly  assembly  were  scautl 
on  the  deck,  which  w.is  slreweil  with  musical  instruments,  and  tlic 
wreck  of  turniture  and  other  articles.*  p.  Vli). 

*  'i'he  sea  was  now  breaking  in  at  the  fore  part  of  the  shin, 
reached  as  far  iis  the  main  iniist.  Captain  Pierce  gave  Mr.  Kogcr* 
a  nod,  and  tliey  took  a  lamp  aiul  went  together  in  a  stern  gallcrr 
where,  aiti  r  view ing  the  rocks  for  foitje  time,  ('aptuin  Pierce  aslc^ 
Mr.  Rogers  if  he  thi»ught  there  was  any  possibility  of  s;ivinp  the 
girls;  to  whieh  he  repliid,  he  feared  there  was  none;  for  tWv 
eoulil  oiiiy  di:eov(T  the  bh.ck  lace  of  tlie  perpendicular  ruck,  tad 
not  llie  cavern  which  alfonled  shelter  to  se  who  escaped,  'fbev 
then  returned  lathe  round  hou.'^e,  where  .Mr.  Rogers  hung  up  the 
lamp,  ami  C'aptain  Pierce  down  betvxevu  bis  two  c’.augliicrj, 
Slrnggling  l»)  .suppress  the  parental  tear  which  burst  into  his  ere. 

^  1  he  sea  continuing  to  break  in  very  fast,  Mr.  Macmanu^a  mid. 
ghipnian,  and  Mr.  Schnt/,  a^keil  Mr.  Uogeis  what  they  could  do  to 
t.scajH*.  “  Follow  me,**  he  replied,  aiul  the*y  all  went  iv»lo  the 
itea  n-gallery,  ami  from  thence  to  the  upper  tpiartcr-gallcry  on  the 
poop.  Here  they  uniained  tt^gclhei  abmit  live  minutes  when  oa 
the  bieaking  of  this  heavy  sea,  they  jointly  seizcil  a  hen  coop. 
'Fhe  su\e  wame  which  print  <1  tatal  to  some  ‘of  those  below,  tarried 
him  and  his  companitm  to  the  roek,  on  \.hi?h  they  were*  violenly 
di’.sheil  and  im^erably  hruI.Ne'd.  'riiey  found  tliat  a  ve  y  cen.'ultf. 
ohle  mnnher  of  the  crew,  seamen,  ami  soldieis,  and  some  petlv 
otiiceis,  where  in  the  same  sitnat'on  as  theim elves,  though  man? 
rvho  hail  rr  iehcd  the  roeks  below,  perished  in  attempting  to  ascend. 
*rbey  coni  1  yet  di.‘*'eern  some  pari  of  the  ship,  and  in  their  drear)' 
station  solaced  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  its  remaining  entire 
until  day-bread  ;  bu'  in  the  iniJ.-t  of  tlu  ir  own  distress,  the  sudef* 
itigs  of  the  femal  s  on  boanl  atfeeted  them  w  itli  the*  mo.<it  poignaia 
mignisli ;  ami  eAery  M*a  tliat  broke,  in.'-pired  them  with  leiror  for 
their  safety.  Rut,  alas,  tlu  ir  appn  licnsions  were  ti>o  soon  realized. 
Within  a  very  few  minute^,  of  the  lii\ie  tliat  Mr.  Rogers  gained  the 
rock,  an  imivci.^a)  shriek,  whicii  long  vibrated  in  their  cars,  in  which 
the  Vi'ice  of  female  di.'tress  was  lamciUablv  distirguislieil,  announci'd 
the  ilieadfnl  eatastroplic*.  In  a  tew  moments  all  was  hushed,  e** 
ct'pt  the  ri>aring  of  the  winds  , and  the  da.^'bing  of  the  waves;  tlie 
wreek  was  linried  in  the  ileep,  and  not  an  atom  ot  it  was  ever 
alterwards  seen.’ pp  l‘J.l — .S. 

(>f  all  (lie  nce  ontil.s,  pn  liap**,  the'  least  di^tres>in:j  to  our  sen- 
silfilitx,  while  at  tin*  .*-a»ue  time  (hev  take  .streotgbold  on  onrsvm- 
path), are  those  of  ('i.pioiii  WiUmi  and(  *aptain  Hligh.  Captain 
Wilson,  it  will  he  reinem’mred,  was  wreekcil  on  tko  Polrw 
Island.^,  in  the  .Vnfelope  packet  in  17n3;  and  brought  withhiin, 
on  hi*'  ictnrn,  the  imfortnnnte  Lt  e  Boo.  I'he  pietiuv  o!  has- 
|)itality  on  (he  one  side  and  graiitinli' on  the  e  t her,  is  the  morr 
^lelightfnl,  from  its  ht*ing*so  rnr<*.  In  the  easeolM  *a|)lain  Rlitrh 
pnr  pity  for  his  wrongs  Is  mingieil  widi  adiuouiioii  ol  hb  foititwd* 
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tn^i  In  an  upon  boat,  sounlily  suppliinl  with  provisions^ 

heiiiid  bi>  (*(»iiipaiiioiis,  ran  a  distunce  ut'  301H  inilos  in  forty  one 
iU\s  ;  tlioiinli  rethunl  to  j^ri  at  distress  not  one  perislied ; — and 
«o*vUilv  nastliesmall  sti)re  of  provision  husbanded,  lhat,ttiouu^li 
thrvn»ubl  e.*sily  have  t  oiisiiined  it  in  live  days,  at  the  teriuinatioii 
vl  liir  v(»ya‘jfe  tiiey  had  ai)  aMowaiiee  lor  eleven  days  additional.. 

M  ebad  inarlve<l  many  more  interesting  passat!^<‘s  for  (piotatioh : 
hn  nhat  we  have  j^ivi  ii  will  p!X)hably  be  thou^^ht  suHieieiit. 
Tli('  ‘  JSketeli  of  Kxptniients  liu*  the  preservation  of  iVIariners* 
I?  tlic  eoueliision  of  the  work,  is  intended  not  so  much  to  us(*er- 
uiii  uliirli  expedients  an*  ihe  best,  as  to  enumerate  and  <leseribe 
ill  tliai  have  been  trit‘d,  or  plausibly  reeommendetl,  at  the  same 
time  iiidieathisr  the  prineiples  on.  whiidi  their  ellieaey,  and  on 
alilrli  the  relative  value  of  eac  h  r(*s|Hx*tively,  must  dejK'ild. 
It  allbrds  a!i  inttTC'sliny^  display  of  the  faeilities  men  miirht  eoiu- 
iiciiid  Cor  dimitiishini^  the  <btnt>’(‘rs  of  the  sea,'  and  w  hieli  have 
iiiiaeeountably  and  ei  iminully  iKxleett*<l  to  be  brouc^lii,  by  an- 
tjority,  iat  j  some  systematielbrm  of  practieal  a)>)dieation.  While 
110  exertions  of  art,  and  no  peeuniary  ex|K*iiee,  are  thou  it;ht  too 
nuieli  for  tb(‘eommodiousness  and  <h*eorations  of  some  "audy  ex- 
trriors  of  state,  it  is^  probable  tiiat  a  inucli  less  share  of  art 
ind  expiMU'e  would  save  the  lives  of  perhaps  nearly  one  half  of 
those  .51HK)  ‘natives  of  these  Islands'  whom  the  editor  of  tliif 
aurkealeubiles  to  ‘perish  Yearly  at  sea.* 
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'Akt.x.  select  literary  information. 

Gritlertifn  and  PuUishers  who  have  works  in  the  press  will  oUift 
the  Conductors  of  //jf  Kci. fcc  i  ic  Rtvitw,  bif  sending  Information 
(pfnt  paid)  of  the  sUhjcct,  extent ^  and  probable  price  oj  such  tcorktt 
which  they  may  depend  upon  bcitg  communicated  to  thc  vuUict  ij 
consistent  with  its  plan. 


t*rfpnrinp  for  the  prt’S^,  a  History  of 
the  Piu|ui)(ututu  ut'  Clin^tianity  ainuu;; 
the  Hcathrii  ffiitr**  the  Krtuniiution  iii 
V  Volt,  by  the  kt  %.  Wiili.iiii  Uruuii. 
Tbit  aork  «  i1l  coninina  \  ic'*  of  the  f’lo- 
iMftatioti  of  Chiiktiainty  ty  the  Su'u!*  in 
Brasil— >by  tl»e  S»etki  in  Lnpland 
'»y  tin  l)i  tch  in  (\ yinn,  JuT.'s  Amlniyiia, 
and  Foinio^a  -by  the  .\pg!o-.\ntt  rn  iui< 

In  Ma^tat  hiiM't^,  Mnitb.i’h  Vint  y.iul, 
New  Plyinonih  Odony,  Stock  Miid^i*, 

JeiFry,aml  OiM  td-i  ; — l)y  the  Dams 
In  India  and  Girt  iilniid  hy  the  rnitt  d 
llirthrrn  in  (jiet*nlaiid,  in  the  Writ 
India  Ulai.dRy  St.  'I  hotiius.  St.  Croix,  St. 
Jan,  Jainaii  a,  Aniicna,  Harharhav,  St. 
C’hri*tojdiei’i»  ond  ’I'rtbapt* ;  in  North 
Amrrir  a,  lu  Smth  .\nter  t  a,  at  Ih  |'e  on 
the  net  I  Cortinyn,  the  Ktotie  Utihiie, 
Bainhry  on  the  ii\t  r  S.irati)(  ea.  and 
rarnanbti  ^  Taitaryt  IVrsia  in  flic 

Nnrtbar  l«!aii<k.  l  uhiador  ai.tlllM  l  i«|>e 
of  GikmI  lio|>r  -iiy  the  Mi  th«.*riit»tt  in 
the  West  India  UlantS  hy  tlw  IUyti>t 
At  ift^ionmy  Soriity  in  India  ;—hy  the  t 
1  undmi  Mi>siunary  Socli  ty  in  the  South 
S  a  lalaniU,  IM.iheite,  I'oncatahoo,  St. 
Chrikt.nu;  m  Sunth  Afrira  at  It.thele- 
tlor;'|  iiifath  t*i%er,  tbaiige  Bivir,  and 
Kdtr.ngralaiid  i  ih  India,  China,  and 
Diinrrara  ;*-by  the  I'dinb^it^li  Mix- 
flonary  Svciety  in  I  :irtary»  and  hy  H.e 
I  hureh  Miaiionary  SrK-ir  ty  in  the 
st)0  Cuniitry  rnarSKTra  l.ei  na. 

To  the  mhole  «ill  be  added  on  Ap- 
|»rntlik,  containing  o  Bnrt  \  irw  of  Min- 
•.on*  of  inftrior  inite  >an  .Acconnt  of 
the  exert  it  nx  of  aomr- |h  r*<>nk  «  ho  were 
€d*tingu'»h«d  by  thiir  renl  for  the  pio- 
I  afaiHm  bf  Christianity  among  the 
llrathrn  t  a  I  i.'t  rd  Tranvlaiionx  of  the 
Holy  Scrit>luiTS  for  the  use  ol  the  lUa- 
then,  printed  ami  manu<«ciip*,  \c.  &.r. 

Mr  Briijainni  BruokN  l.ivix  of  the 
iNiritan*.  (cotnmetM'id  fN»n^e  tin  e  ago.) 
a  ill  be  ready  tor  publication  eaily  iu 


the  pfi'srpt  month.  The  iPatetisU  of 
the  woik  are  colIccUil  fiuiii  approtc^ 
histoiicnl  Keooids,  uud  nnuieruus  Mr 
iiusriipt  ducuiiu-nt>,  presenting  totU 
puldic  n  lery  lar^e  m  Icotioii  of  inlrmt* 
ir.g  and  curioux  information  m  ver  brfutr 
pi  inteil.  'rtic  wuik  wif)  g  re  a  Se 
cuuistaiiliul  <let.nl  of  the  arduous  sat 
pa  idnl  struggle  for  religions  fienkai, 
through  u  piiiotl  of  mote  than  a  kar^ 
tiled  yiais,  and  uill  form  a  cotapre 
hensive  Appenilage  to  NcaPs  **  llistofy 
of  the  Ihirituiis,**  and  a  series  of  Bii^ 
graphical  History  closely  coiinf eted vati 
I'aiine.i’s  Noi:contoi  mists' Memorial,* 
as  it  cuntaiiis  .a  coiiipletc  Memorial  d 
those  nnnconforinist  Divines  uho  dM 
prtxioiix  to  the  p.*is5ii<g  of  the  Act  of 
L'liilorinity  in  Itli'i. 

A  III  m  and  cur  ions 'I'iine  Table  is  rradr 
fill  rnhlirutinii  t  alleil  the  Mtfcaat  lir 
ChroiK  iiietrr;  it  is  conttrncled  on  tk* 
|uitiriple  of  a  grut  undid* mos cable  cink 
iinil  shous  the  hi  curate  calculatioad 
any  distanieot  Tune  hy  simply  pokhtf 
It  to  uhatixer  »fat<  may  be  rei|U<ml. 

Mr.  J.  Big  land,  Author  of  “  I^ttrrx 
on  Ancient  rind  Mi  deni  History.’** 
“  Vit  w  of  the  World,  fltc.”  has 
roirpktixl  in  '2  voir  8vo.  Histwy  d 
I'-iigluml,  on  n  lu  w  plan,  erjnally  tf 
iiiuicd  fioin  the  /er//w^J  p*vliriljf  of  tbta* 
aritleii  hy  Kapiri,  tiume^  Smollrt,  He»TT, 
Sic.  andtruni  tin  drliics!*, conlusloa.taJ 
ohsciirity  ot  such  as  are  coinuionly 
ill  schools. 

.Mr..li>hii  .^lack,  of  Whitby, 
of  The  Cer.liiiil  .'i  Ccuaid,”  ^ 
III  ally  ready  for  puhlicatiou  in 
tavo  vidomc  The  Pursuiti  or  •  RH"? 
to  tlie  Kiv.  N.  GillxTt’i  second 
of  Ao|Mrv,  and  attack  on  the 
distN  ;  ill  a  scriix  ol  I.etlCiato  Robot 
Ci.ii.pion,  of  Whitby,  Esq.  ^ _ 

’I  he  F.ihtor  ot  Si  kftious  fiom 
tkti.au’s  Magoziuc  will  publiih  »•  ^ 
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prf<fni  month  a  Collection 
^cariiHii^nil  Uttcrii.  trans- 

from  originaU  in  the  Buillcian 
Li^iVi  •iih  Unrgraphical  and  Lilc- 
piT  |!irt»tr.»rion<. 

«^tly  will  Ire  puMishe<l,printc<l  upon 
c«r\l  leaves  of  cartridge  pa]»t*r,  to  he 
nied  «idi  a  (H)i table  fiuiiu\  which  w.ll 
cesurr their  duiablhty,  H*yiiolds*  Arith- 
B<etic  Kif  Matiras  Schools,  or  a  sprc'ineri 
ifibe  font  simple  Holes,  via.  .Addition, 
{iubliictKii!,  .Moltiplieutioii,  and  Divi- 
•ioH,  urigmattd  and  tang!  t  in  one 
•peratiou  w  It  h  coir pl«te  success  at  the 
l^Uth  S(  hool. 

Prupusals  ii.ive  been  issut'd  fur  piib- 
liihing  by  Subscription,  in  Iw’cnty 
■MNitldy  Numberi,  foioiinK  two  volumes, 
IhfHwtory  «»f  the  Cniversiiy  of  Cnm- 
brsl^:  illustrated  by  eighty  highly  li- 
a'shtO  and  cohaired  Hug  ravings,  fac- 
CHDilies  of  drawings,  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
kensir,  Pugin,  IJawin,  \c.  reprefteniing 
fSlcrior  and  interior  Views  of  the  Col¬ 
lege*,  Halls,  Public  Building^,  and 
CuUumc,  as  well  as  of  the  mure  striking 
parts  ul  the  Town.  Drdicated,  by  p«’r- 
Bii«sioo,  to  his  Koyal  llighn*‘^t  the  Duke 
of  Glmicester,  Chancellor  of  the  I’niver- 
lity.  Of  this  work  which  will  in  every 
mjwct  correspond  w;tli  the  History  of 
OitonI  now  puhlivldng,  the  first  number 
will  appe.'ir  on  tin*  1st  of  Miiy,  1814. 

Ill  the  press,  Poetical  Illustrations  by 
Wdlianv  Cooinho,  r.sq.  of  six  P'.iigravingS 
by  Thicike,  after  tlic  elegant  des-gns  of 
litr  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  F.liza- 
betb.  I'o  Ik*  printr  d  by  Buhner  at  the 
Sbakes|»eaTC  press.  . 

SLuiliy  will  hr  puhlishi‘d  the  Costirmc 
nfYork.diitc,  illustrateil  by  forty  highly 
fiiiuhcd  Sad  coloured  Kngravings,  fac- 
liinibr^  of  originaf  Dr.'iwings,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  peculiar  rircrs,  occupation, 
xxlDianuirs,  of  various  inhabitants  of 
tbUfsifnsoe  .ind  jM  pulous  country. 

Nearly  nady  for  publication,  a  series 
®f  flowt  'r>  Olid  tiuits  cnginved  by  Mr. 
Rushy  from  the  rles'gnsof  .Mntl.ime  Viri* 
^t,  <4*  Par*s.  'I’his  wi»rk  wdl  be  com- 
plct<d  in  1'2  I'.uin'oery,  the  first  of  wh  cii 
•rll  appiarou  lire-  first  of  AiigU't.  I'.ach 
ruiinhcr  will  eontain  two  beautiful  co- 
knirr  t  rubjectn  and  outi  n*  s,  ami  .ic- 
fompan'td  with  bttcr-press  instinc* 
tons. 

Hr.  iliMlgson  inlrnds  to  publish  io 
^  »*ber,  a  'freattse  on  the  l>is€a.<rs  of 
ArttTM*  np,|  Veins,  couiprioiug  the  pa- 
tholufy  and  treatment  ot  aueurismi  and 


wounded  arterites,  in  an  octavo  voIuiiic« 
iIlu^tratell  by  i ngravings. 

.Mr.  BnttoiPs  History  ami  Architec- 
tural  Illustrations  of  HadchlTc  Church, 
Bristol,  will  appear  in  a  few  rlays,  with 
tU’elve  engravings:  it  will  includi- anec¬ 
dotes  of  several  of  the  iHMSoifs  interred, 
ami  a  critical  tssay  on  the  life  and  wri¬ 
tings  of  Ch  ittertiMi. 

Mr.  Rob.  rt  Stevens,  of  I.loyd't,  will 
publish  shortly,  an  fs»!.ay  on  Average, 
and  on  other  subjects  connected  with  the 
contract  of  .Marne  Insurance. 

S.r  Kgerton  Brydges  has  iii  the  prcjis, 
in  tw’u  octavo  volumes,  the  |{nminator« 
a  set  it's  of  Rssays,  mural,  sentimental, 
and  (’ritieal. 

Dr.  Hales  has  completerl  his  new  Am- 
lysi^ol  Chronology, and  a  copimis  grfte^al 
Index  will  be  uddisl.  The  whole  will 
appear  early  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  J.  N.  O.sshain,  of  Bristol,  will 
publish  shortly,  in  a  duiMlecimu  vuluine, 
threrr  hundred  and  sixty  five  Tables,  ex* 
hibiting,  without  calculation,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  days  from  each  day  of  the  year 
lo  every  other  day  of  the  year. 

A  Poetical  Tour  to  ScurhortMigh,  with 
twenty  colouicrl  engravings,  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  puhtlr.-rtion. 

Mr.  G.  Riley  has  in  the  press,  a  Prac¬ 
tical  Treatise  on  the  art  of  Flower  Paint¬ 
ing  and  thawing  w  ith  water  colours,  for 
the  insfriiclioii  and  ainusenunt  of  young 
latlit'S. 

Madame  de  ^taePs  work  on  the  Man¬ 
ners,  Society,  liitrature,  and  Philo- 
sttphy  of  lilt*  (f'erinans,  which  li.as  been 
suppressed  on  the  continent,  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  the  month  in  thre;  oc¬ 
tavo  stilnmes. 

Schet  Rvmains  of  the  Kev.  Janies 
Bowden,  of  Tooting,  arc  printing  in  an 
Oilavo  volume. 

S<  rintins,  oq  t  aiious  subjects,  by  thtf 
late  Kev.  John  Veir.i,  of  Claphtiin,  aie 
preparing  for  publication,  in  two  octavo 
vuiunies. 

A  new  F.tlilion  of  Mr.  AVm.  Harris* 
Account  of  the  l.vcsand  Writings  of 
James  1,  Ch.TrVs  I,  OliviT  Cromwell, 
ami  ChaiU  s  1 1,  is  printing  in  five  octavo 
Volumes. 

A  new  and  improvcHl  etldion  of  V'igc- 
rius  tie  Prircipu  s  f»ra*.*a*  Diciioiiis  Idio* 
tisaiis  will  Ite  rea<ly  in  a  ftw  tlays. 

Dr.  ('.  Hutton  has  lunrly  ready  fur 
publication  a  terond  crlifioii  of  Recre¬ 
ations  in  Maihniiatics  and  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy,  in  four  o<*tavo  volomet,  With 
Dear  100  t^uar to  plates. 


Lhl  of  JVorks  recenlly  published. 


Ml 

K*rW  in  NpTcm»>c*r,  mill  be  pnbli^betl 
haii(U<»iiirly  priutt'd  in  Ucta%u,  aivd  cm* 
lirIlikhH  witb  tmo  Puitraits  ot‘  (iray» 
the  flr»t  frt  111  a  P.iiiiiin)!  by  Itichaidioti 
in  the  PoaM*s%ioii  of  —  KobiiiHnn,  Km|. 
of  (‘ambrid^r  (mhicli  hak  iH*>rr  liecii  be* 
fiiTr*  «i)/*rovr<l)  aiitl  the  kciixHl  from 
}^inrk*»  F.ii.iincI  in  the  late  Lord  f>r- 
ford*«  ColU'ctiun,  a  Nciv  Ldiiioii  of  the 
Kni^lish  and  loitin  Poiu.*  of  Ttiomaa 
fJriy,  mith  Critical  Noten,  a  new  Life 
of  the  Author,  dee.  ^c.  lly  the  Ucv. 


John  Milford,  B.  A.  of  Oriel  ColV^ 
Oxford. 

S}M*eddT  will  be  |MiUi>hed,  aa 
on  the  Signs  of  Murder  in  N'etr^ii^ 
Children.  rrantlattHl  from  the  Pnait 

of  Dr.  P.  A  .  O.  Mahon,  Prorcssor  of  Pa> 

n  nsic  Metl  icine  in  the  Medical  Scimil 
at  Purls,  dec.  dee.  By  Cbrirfopkw 
Johnson.  Surgeon,  luinca«‘ter,  Meaket 
of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Ldiiiburgli,  he. 
With  a  Professor  and  Notes  by  tli 
'I'laiislato.*. 


A»t.  XI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AnaicuLTuar. 

ronimuni«'atiun<i  to  the  board  of 
A«i  icullure,  ou  Subjects  relative  to  the 
lluahuiidry  and  lutt-rnal  iinprovcmciit 
of  the  Country.  Vol.  7.  Part  ‘J.  4lo. 
price  18s.  bds. 

aiocaAriiY. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Me- 
Inoirs  of  the  last  Two  yeais  of  the  rcirn 
of  Knnr  C'harlcs  I.  By  Sir  'riiomas  Her¬ 
bert,  Drooin  of  the  t.*hanil»ers  to  his 
Majoty.  To  which  is  udded,  a  p.irti- 
rnlar  account  tif  the  rnncr  il  o1  the  King, 
In  a  lA'ttcr  troni  Sir  Thomas  llcriicit  to 
Sir  William  Ihigdalc.  Crow  n  Hvu.  price 
lOs.  6«1.  bds. 

CLSSSICAI. 

taimhrrti  bos  KIlipM  s  fliirra»,  c\  Kdi- 
lioiie  (jodofit fli  llciirici  Sluiftr.  Ap. 
tirndiris  hw'.i  ^nhiicimitnr  Be  nj  iniini 
We.jwkc,  PJe«iui5nii  I.ingiiT  Ciiirc.T  ; 
tx  cti  n  (Mxlofniii  lb  rinanni  D  sscrtatiu 
dc  r.llipst  ft  PhonnMin*  in  Oicca  Liif- 
ftia,  8v>'.  price  li.  U.  Inis. 

The  ILxtory  of  l  wtiliiic's  ('onspincy, 
aial  ihr  Jngnithiiic  War.  By  C.  C.  Sal¬ 
lust.  With  a  PfW  Tr.invl.it ion  of  t’i- 
ccr*t*s  Four  lir^thins,  against  rntiliiir. 
To  wkich  IS  prt  tikid,  the  Life  of  Sallust, 
bvo  pnr.  P*.  In’s. 

Marri  H  in  on  mi  vida?  Sc.icrhia 
Lndus,  tiio.  pri'T.^v  tid.  sil. 

Ilio  Monr  Works  of  Xenophon; 
lran«Utetl  tiom  the  Creek,  hy  several 
liumbi  via.  Mcuioiia  wi  Socratcsi  by 


Mrs.  Fielding  ;  the  Banquet  of  Xroik 
phon,  hy  Dr.  Welwood  j  Hicm,  oa  ihi 
roitditiitii  of  Hoy  alt  y,  hy  Mr.  Grevts; 
and  the  FANinomics,  by  Dr.  Bradley,  9v«, 
pi  ice  10s.  Od.  bds. 

EUUCATI07*. 

Jje  Vice  Pimi,  ct  la  Vertu  Kt'ctai* 
pcn>6c,  drniontre  dans  Pllistoire  dt 
Joseph  ;  tirh  de  I'Ouvrage  de  M.  Bitsiht 
(Meiiihre  dc  I’Acadeinir  dc  Sciences  ct 
llelk'S  Ia'IUcs  h  Berlin)h  I'lnstnictioadi 
la  Jeniicssc,  ct  j>onr  I’IJsage  dc$  Ecokli 
pur  Mile.  U.  Bcrlholct,  I'Jino.  prilk 
Fd,  ImU. 

A  New  Kdition,  printed  uniform  witb 
the  Parent’s  Assistant,  of  Karly  Lessoosl 
crniaiiiiiig  Frank  ;  iRe  LTiIe dog  Trusty; 
ihV  Orange  Man  ;  the  Cherry  O. chard; 
ftosainond  ;  and  Harry  niwl  Lucy.  By 
Maria  Fnigeworth,  Antliur  of  Castle 
Kackix'iit,  Popular  Tales,  kc.  &C.  4vgk 
IB  mo.  price  js.  hf- Ul. 

FINE  ARTS. 

7’he  Artist’s  R*  pository  or  Encychfff 
dia  of  Fiih*  Arts  cshihititig  the  Priiwi^d 
and  explaining  the  Practice  in  all  tbril 
various  branches.  Part  4.  (to  be  cut* 
tiiiuetl  uiouthly  until  coinpleted)  dto. 
Idih  Svo.  5s. 

CCOORArilY  AXD  ^HISTORY. 

A  Concise  Syrnipsis  of  Geogrtphyt 
for  the  Usr  of  the  Jmiiur  D<*;)aflnieirt  U 
the  Koyal  .Military  College,  at  Said* 
hurst|  Svo.  3i.  bd. 


List  of  jrorks  recently  published, 
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.  AwiK'tlcan  AnnaU,  or,  a  Chronolo- 
History  of  Amrrlca,  from  iu 
In  1 49‘2  to  I80fi.  By  AbitI 
i).  n  Fellow  of  the  American 
Itdi-mr  of  Aft"*  Sciences,  Member 
0ltfce  Mak«chn*tlis  Hi-^torical  Society, 
^  M  »»**ter  of  the  first  Church  in  C.iin- 
Svo.  jiricc  II,  Is.  lnls. 
A(ie>fraphicnl  nnil  Historical  Dio 
^ar>' of  America  and  the  Weit  In- 
4n;  coniainifi;;  an  entire  Translation  of 
tbe  Spinish  Work  of  Colonel  Don  Anto- 
$m  lie  Alcedo,  Captain  of  the  Koyal 
Sjuanb  Cnardk,  and  Meiiiher  of  the 

E, wil  Academy  of  History  ;  nith  lar?te 
AdJiliuns  and  C''jinpi[atious  from  niotlern 
Voraffs  an  1  Travels,  and  from  authen- 
bc  rn’omiatioii.  Ky  C.  A.  Thompson, 

F. «).Vol  1,  4lo.  price  41.  149  CJ. 

hb. 

LAW. 

Fart  I.  (to  1m*  continued)  of  Rrpor-s 
ofCjaetcp'O  ApfM'als  ainl  Writs  ofKr- 
fOf dfterminfd  in  the  Honsc  of  Imrds, 
•iarinz  the  fi -St  Session  of  the  fifih  Par- 
Umnit  of  the  United  Kint?doin  (»f  (treat 
Britain  rn  I  Irerniid,  53  Geo.  HI,  1813. 
Wab  the  judicial  Observations  at  lenirth 
oi  the  several  Cases,  by  Lords  LIdiMi 
•a4  Reiic*(lale.  By  P.  Dowe,  Ksq.  r>f 
LlBroIn>  Inn,  BarrUtcr  at  Law,  royal 
Fro.pricf  ()•.  «l. 

Aq  E<say  on  Uses  and  Trusts,  and  on 
tSt  nature  and  operation  of  Convey- 
••cn  at  Coiniuon  Law,  and  those 
AenTinf  their  etfect  from  the  Statute 
cf  p»j.  The  Thinl  ‘Kdition,  reviseil, 
rwTccted,  and  eonsiderably  tnlargtsi. 
By  Francis  Williams  Sanders,  F.sq.  of 
k’aoolas'lnn,  Barr  stcr  at  Law,  2  vols. 
rajral  gro.  pnec  2h.  td.  bds. 

MILITARY. 

A  Narrative  of  the  late  Campni;rn  in 
containing  Infurinntiou  drawn 
^VRioftcial  Source^,  and  from  intir- 
‘rptrd  French  Oocnuicnts  hitherto  un* 
lsa«0  to  the  British  Public.  By  Sir 
Ker  Pn.ter.  Illustrated  by 
be.  of  the  gener.il  Movumt  nt« 
•  both  Armies  during  their  Advance 
^  Mrcat.  and  a  Portrait  of  the  late 
Kutusoir,  4to.  price  11.  lU.  6d. 

^^of.Ml,  Military,  and  Picturesque 
on  Pnrtinral;  illustratiMl  by 
•^roiH Colour, d  Vicw«,and  authentic 
•^ofailtheSiegeti  and  Battles  fought 


in  the  Peninsula  during  the  present  War. 
By  Major  George  Laudmanu,  Part  2, 
imp.  4tf>.  II.  Is. 

MISCEILAMrOVS. 

The  Correspondtnee  of  the  late  Gil¬ 
bert  W.iketield,  B.  D.  with  the  late  Rt. 
Hon.  Chnrh  s  Jaint*s  Fox,  in  the  Years 
ITDd,  to  1  SOI.  chiefly  on  Subjects  of 
Ctus^ical  Lili  ratur  *.  I  \  8vo.  9t.  bds. 

A  World  witluHit  Souls;  tbc  fourth 
Edition,  enlarged,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W^ 
Cunniiigh  un,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  Harrow- 
oii-tho-Hill.  Price  3s.  6d.  tewed. 

A  Treatise  oil  Diamonds  and  Precious 
Stone-,  including  their  History,  Natural 
and  Commercial ;  to  wliicli  is  adried 
some  Account  of  the  b(‘St  Methods  of 
Cutting  and  Polishing  tliem.  By  dohq 
M.iwe,  8vo.  I ‘2s.  bds’ 

An  Analysis  of  Hooker's  eight  book# 
of  Kcclcf.lastical  Polity.  W'ith  a  Pre¬ 
face,  containing  Information  respecting 
the  Autlmr,  the  Times  iu  which  lie  hved 
and  the  Design  of  his  Work ;  and  q 
short  Cuuinentary  applicable  to  th« 
present  ’Fimcs.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Col- 
iiuMin,  M.  A.  Rictor  of  Gatt*shead,  Dur¬ 
ham.  In  8 VO.  10s.  64.  lids. 

'J'lie  Theological  and  Mitrcllaneons 
Works  ofllie  Rt-r.  Willia  v,  Jones,  M.  A. 
F.  R.  S.  To  which  is  prtTixod,  a  sliort 
Account  of  h  s  Li^c  and  W ritings,  by 
William  Stevens,  Ksq.  TheSccoml  Edi¬ 
tion,  in  6vol«,  8vo.  31.  3s,  bds. 

A  General  Account  of  the  Hunterian 
'Museum,  (tla>gow :  iiichidiug  Historical 
and  .Scieutifi-*  Notices  of  the  various 
Objects  of  Art,  Literature,  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  Anatomical  Preparations,  Auti- 
quitirs,  5&c.  in  that  cclehrated  Collet*- 
tion.  By  Ciptain  J.  La>key,  8y(x  6si 
bds. 

Practical  Reflections  on  Moral  and 
Religious  StibjccU,  in  1 2mo.  price  4s. 
bds. 

An  F'isay  on  the  Construction  of 
Roads  nnd  Carriages.  By  Bichard 
laivcti  Kdgeworth,  F.  H.  S.  M.  R.  1.  A. 
Civil  Engineer,  8vo.  l4'<.  Ixla. 

Mciiioires  Histo<ii|ue*>,  Litrrain'S,  ct 
Anecdotiqncs,  du  Baron  de  Giiaitn  ei 
Itidcrot,  2  vol.  8vu.  11.  6s.  bds. 

MadciNoiselle  de  la  Fayette.  Trans¬ 
lated  frem  the  French  ot  v.\j:id.srne  do 
Giiihs,  in  2  vols,  P4mo.  PJs  bds.  The 
same  in  Freiicli,  10s. 

.  Zuhna,  anil  oIImt  Tdlct.  Traiwlatcd 
Loot  the  French  of  Mad-my  dc  Slad. 


List  of  Works  recently  published. 
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To  which  It  prefixed  tn  Knay  on  Fie* 
tioDt.  8vo.  lOt.  fid*  bdt.  The  tame  in 
Fr»wh,  lOt.  fid. 

Thr  Influence  of  the  Pat«lont  on  the 
Happiatikft  of  Indiridutiv  and  Nation*. 
Bjr  Madaioe  do  StaeU  Bvo.  10a.  fid.  bda. 
The  aama  in  Ffench»  lOa.  fid. 

PO^T^v* 

A  Sequel  to  the  Rejected  Addre^aes/  or, 
the  Thtatruni  I^oetarum  Minoru  in  .*  by 
Another  Author,  I'inio.  price  4f.  hd». 

The  Puathninout  Dramatic  Works  of 
the  late  Richard  Cumberland,  K»q.  U 
volt.  8«a  1 1.  4*.  bd*. 

The  Attuciala.  Mimtrelt.  Second  Mi> 
lion  with  addittoiul  Poeoia,  8vo.  price 
^  bda. 


rOtIT  CAL. 

Letter!  on  the  Poor  I.aw«,  fthowiit|i^ 
thr  Nreeseity  of  bringing  them  back 
nearer  lo  t^ie  8  inplirity  of  their  anci  nt 
Propirkiua,  e«pec*aMy  with  rrirafil  to 
8«  ttlenient,  a*  nail  for  the  Urlief  ot  the 
Rate*,  a*  for  ihe  Comfort  and  inorni 
Cliaracter  of  the  Poor  themw  l\e».  liy 
Sir  F.grrtun  Biydfir,  K.  J.  M.  P.  for 
Nlaid*!ui>r,  8\u.  fMl.  ‘  .  . 

Vigilanee,  a  Cutir.terbalMme  to  p.ast 
Coneeasion*,  ami  a  Prem  nitve  of  future 
Prod'galMy,  leceuimruded  in  Two 
Charter,  and  a  Lrit»r  to  the  Clerpy  of 
the  Dim'rv*  of  Durham.  A  New  c<ll- 
tion,  nith  a  Pietare  in  Reply  to  Mr. 
Lin|far<rs  Pufac**.  Hy  Sliute,  Bij^liop 
of  Durham.  To  whicli  ore  added,  1  wo' 
Letter*  to  the  Author  of  Rein'ArJkH  on 
the  R  strop  t»f  Durham**  Charge,  ueca* 
fuiM)«N|  hy  the  V'lndieatinn  of  ihn*e  Re* 
Uiark*.  lately  rc-publidied.'*  By  a 
Ciericymau  td  the  l)uce*e  of  Durham. 
pr.Cf  7*.  b«l«.  *  • 

Drhatt*  at  thr  Qenrra)  Court 'of  Pro- 
p4i(tot!iof  lui»Uludia  htook,  up  ihr2'J.l 
and  ?hlli  of  June,  ISI'),  on  the  UiSI 
peudmx  in  Parboincut  for  a  reiMWul  of' 
%  be  (Company**  Charter.  With  on  Ap¬ 
pendix.  By  the  E*litor  of  the  Former 

Ivbatr*,  8  VO.  5a. 

Fabatance  of  the  Speceh  of  John 
Riuer,  F.M|.  M.  P.  in  the  Couiiiiittr  i>f 
tire  I  louse  of  Cummotit.ou  tite'  Re>olu- 
tiont  r««pf>€ting  India  Atfair*,  MuvSl, 
1813.  8va  2:. 

TVTOLOOV. 

FpirituaJ  DUnaing!.  A  Sermoo  preach¬ 


ed  oo  TIruraday,  May  27, 1||3,  ^  ^ 
Annual  lecture  in  Darwen  Chapel 
published  at  the  Rcqoeat  nf  tkt  Rb 
niktera  and  Congregatiuu.  '  By 
Hetcher,  M.  A. 

Sequel  to  Fa^cleiiastical  Rercarchii, 
in  which  the  origin  of  the  ititradae^ 
cbaptf'rs  in  Matthew  and  l-ngt,  ii 
bitMi^^ht  to  light  fmm  Josephu*,  tad  i| 
which  the  pccubar  artk  let  of  ike  wm 
thodox  faith  are  traced  to  IhcSrnra^ 
thu  Giiualics,  who  cp|>used  the  QoifrI 
in  the  davK  of  Chri»t  and  hi*  Apoahi, 
By  John  Joiie*.  8vo.  lOiufid.bd*. 

Fcmak  Scripture  Charactera,  exan. 
plifymf  Female  Duties.  By  the  Aatkn 
of  the**  Beiieliciiil  Ffllt*ct»o(  the  Ckri*. 
tian  Temper  on  Domestic  llairptacn* 
3  v<da.  .foolscap,  Bvo.  prica  8s. 

Advice  to  Stud*  nis  and  Ministers,  a 
.Seiinon  Prtachtd  befttre  the  Brxlii 
Edticaticn  Sv>ciety,  at*  their  last  MaA> 
ing.  By  Thonras  Coles,  A.  M.  PdotR 
.  An  Kssay  on  the  Rqiety  of  Oivia 
Goveniipeiit  and  the  Sovereignty  of  D« 
vine  Gnace.  By  Edward  NV  ill  bias  RD. 
8vo.  rill,  • 

.  Cons  derations  oq  the  I afe  aod  Dratk 
of  Abel ;  oii  the  l-ile  and  Trat.*  UUM# 
KiK'CIi;  and  on  the  Ltfir  of  Nuak.  ly 
lMort;c'Ilome,  D.  D.  late  Lml  Bii^ 
of  Norwich.  In  loya)  18niu, 

A  Charge  delivered  to  liie  Clergy  d 
the  Di«>ct>e  of  Ely,  at  the  Primary  Via* 
tstioii  of  that  Diocese,  hy  R«>«yev  ki* 
qard.  Bishop  ot  Ely.  Price  2s.  ^ 

m 

^  XOI’OCXAriiV  AND  Tf  AVIU. 

Afineralogical  Ti'^''^J*  ll»ria»irh  tW 
H*  brides,  Ctikncy  and  Shetland 
fijid  Muinlaiid  of  Sct>lU»nd;  wltKOiHw*. 
tatioiis  upon  Pt  at  and  Kelp.  By  Ih^tt 
Jamesitn,  Regius  Piofcksmr  of  Natacil 
History  in  IIm»-  I’niwrrriy  of  EAiC* 
hurt(b,''4  vob.  4lo  11.  Ifii>.hda.  f 

Eiul)clii>hed  with  seven  Engrad^ 
the  ato  ;m1  Editnoi  of  a  'ro|a.gfkpkfcd 
Auxmntof  Tatteikhali,  iti  the  Cutiflf  d 

I, \nroliu  Collected  from  Iba  b«*tAa* 

tborities,  8vo.  5s.  IkJil  ' 

Geological  Travfla-in  sotne. pA»U  d 

France,  fiaitaurrlttiKl  aod  Gertuaktr* 

J.  A-  Loc»  Fj»q.  Tianalatedin*'^ 

Presell  ^ianuiciipt.  Illudt-aifd^^ 
Topographical  Mapi.  2  vok.  Svo.|idl|4 
*4^.  bd:.. 


